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The‘Story of a Virginia Plantation. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of 
+ ** The Anglomaniacs,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00. 


"The story deals with the p2aceful times before the 
war, of the great struggle iteelf, and of the tragedies 
ies of the life that came afterit. Mrs 
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A New Edition Now Ready of that Popular 


THE ANGLOMANIACS. 


AStory of New York Society of to-day. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, price, $1.00. 


** The success of the season.” — The Tribune, N. ¥. 

** The story is brilliant.”.—New York Herald. 

“The brightest, keenest story of American life that 
has app2are 1 ina long time.’’— Buffalo Express. 


CAESAR CASCABEL. 


By Jutes VERNg, author of ‘* Around the 
World in Eighty Days,” ‘‘ Michael Stro- 
off,’ ete., etc. Translated by A. 
STOCLET. Profusely illustrated from 
the original plates and published by 
special arrangement with the author. 

1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


Jules Verne has never written a book that appeals 
80 strongly to an American audience as this, for the 
scene of morg than half o @ story is laid in 
America. It tells of the thrilling adventures of 
Cesar Cascabel and his miniature circus in traveling 
overlani with their van from California to France. 


GOOD CHILDREN 
AND BAD. 


A Book for Both, 


With illustrations in color by M. B. pE Mon- 
VEL. 1 vol., oblong, extra cloth, $2.50. 
This is, without doubt, the most delightful ‘* juve- 
nile” that red in many a long day, an 


app2ai by 
its originality, itu calculated to work a revolution 
ia the illustration of ju enile literature. 


THE SHADOW 
OF ROGER LAROQUE. 


Translated from the Franch of JuLes Mary. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


This is the novel from which that powerful drama, 
“* Roger Le Honte.”’ wastaken. A more ingenious 
pte more thrilling story, has seldcm, if ever, 
written. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS 
OF A 
PORTUGUESE NUN. 


Translated from the French by R. H., with 
Preface by Alexandre Piedagnal and an 
introduction by Josephine Lazarus. 
vol., dainty binding, 75 cents. 


LONDON STREET 


ARABS. 


By Mrs. H. M. Sranxey (Dorothy Tennant). 
Containing a Collection of Pictures from Ori- 
Drawings, With borders in tints. 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt, price, $2.00. 
A collection of Characteristic Sketches of 
ndon Street Life. Mrs. Stanley relates 
some experiences of ** Arab ”’ life, and gives 
the mode adopted in making her sketches, 
and various anecdotes respecting her models. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
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104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





The Century Co.’s 
Sugaestions for Christmas. 


Magasine,— a year’s subscription 
to this well-known periodical; $4.00. 
The Centurp y——a subscription to this 
“ monumental work,” four volumes now ready, the remaining two to 
appear during the coming year. Sold only by subscription. 


Abraham Dincoin : AW Historp, by his private 
secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay. Ten volumes, 5000 pages, 300 
full-page illustrations, maps, etc. Sold only by subscription. 


Battles and Weaders of the Civil War, the 


Century “ War Book,” in four splendid volumes with 1700 illustrations, 
articles by Gen. Grant and others. Sold only by subscription. 


Che Autobiography of FJoseph Jefferson. 
500 pages, 80 full-page illustrations on plate paper, bound in vellum, with 
gold stamp, gilt top, uncut, in box; $4.00. ‘The book of the year.” 


Lanch Life and the Hunting Crail, by Theo- 


dore Roosevelt. A richly bound quarto, illustrated by Remington ; $5.00. 


Porms bp i. ID. Gilder, a new edition in three 


books. The three, in cloth, $2.50; in paper, $1.20. 


At. Richolas,—a year’s subscription to this “best 


of children’s magazines” ; $3.00. The bound volume for 1890; $4.00. 


Baby World,—a standard story and picture book 
for very little folks; cloth $1.25, boards $1.00. 


Daddp Jake the Hunatwap, and Orher Stories, 


by Joel Chandler Harris (“Uncle Remus”); $1.50. 


At. Nicholas DONGS,— original music by well- 


known composers ; 200 pages, beautifully illustrated ; $2.00. 


Che ope’ Book of Dyports,— edited by Mau- 


rice Thompson,—“ Fishing,” ‘ Archery,” * Winter Sports,” etc. ; $2.00. 


Che Brotwnies : Their Book, by Palmer Cox, 


twenty-ninth thousand; $1.50. 


| Another Brownie Book, by Palmer Cox, just 


issued, Entirely new matter not in the above ; $1.50. 


Danuta Claus on a Dark,— Christmas stories by 


Washington Gladden ; illustrated; $1.25. 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 177TH St., New York. 
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The North American Review. 


THE NESTOR OF THE MAGAZINES. 


‘* According to Homer, Nestor, the old warrior and the wise counselor of the Greeks, 
had ruled over three generations of men, and was wise as the immortal gods.”’ 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


has been in the van of American thought for more than three-quarters of a century, ranking | Victor Hugo: en Voyegs. 
ALGERNON CHARLES Swinsvans. 
Partisanship and the Census, 
The How. .Rozert P. Porter, 


1 | always with the best and most influential periodicals in the world. It is the mouth-piece of 
the men who know most about the great topics on which 


Americans require to be informed 


from month to month, its contributors being the leaders of thought and action in every field. 


what is to be said 


—Buffalo Express. 
—Bost 


“*A m-ulder of intelligent opinion by the impartial presentation of both sides of important subjects. ”— 


arding them by the recognized 
fore read THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, the Nestor of the magazines. 


“Tue NortH American Review is ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen in the importan 
of the topics it discusses and the eminence of its contributors.””— Albany ying ~ we 


“* Has become, as it were, the intelligent American citizen’s handbook on great questions of the hour.” | 
= mn Bones American Review touches Americans on almost every point in which they are interested. 
om Herald. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The list of recent contributors to the Review forms a roll of representative men and 
women of the time, including W. E. Guapstone, J. G. BLarne, Cardinal Grssons, Speaker 
REED, Ex-Speaker CARLISLE, W. McKintey. Jr.. Ourpa, Mme. 
Admiral Porter, Mme. Buavatsky, T. A. Epison, Bishop H. C. Porrer. EvizaBera S. 
Puetrs, Cuas. S. Parnewt, A. J. Batrour, Joun Mortey, Col. R. G. Incersoxt, 
Henry Grorce, Coauncey M. Depew, Epwarp Brxuamy, Professor James Brycg, 
Gait Hamitton, Rev. Dr. Lyman ABzOTT, etc., ete. 


50 Cents a Number; $5 a Year. 
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THE RECENT ELECTION. 
Senator JOHN G. CARLISLE. 


. S. Messinger, 

Spofford, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


T looks at this writing (Tuesday morning) as 
| though Mir. Parnell would retire, as he ought, from 
the leadership of the Irish party in the House of 
Commons. The arguments for his retention of the 
position are all of the weakest, and some of them 
are worse than weak. Roman Catholics have no 
responsibility for the moral character of their 
leader because he is a Protestant? This is a most 
extraordinary illustration of sectarian narrowness. 
In past times great political leaders have been 
flagrantly immoral? The moral sense of mankind 
has improved. Who will say that England would 
endure to-day a king of the morals of Henry the 
Eighth? Personal morals of a leader have noth- 
ing to do with his political leadership? The bare 
statement of such a no-principle is enough to 
arouse the indignation of every lover of puri- 
ty, whether in personal character or in politics. 
The Home Rule movement appeals for the pro- 
tection of the homes of Ireland against a despot- 
ism of absentee landlords which has degraded and 
destroyed them. It cannot be successfully led by 
one who has himself attacked the home in the very 
citadel of its strength. It depends for its political 
power on the Liberals of Great Britain; and 
the Liberals of Great Britain will not follow a 
leader who stands self-confessed as a betrayer of 
the home and of womanhood. Sin confessed, re- 
pented of, abandoned, and, as far as newness of life 
can atone, atoned for by a life of purity, is blotted 
out of the book of God’s remembrance and may be 
forgiven and forgotten by men. But sin discovered, 
fastened by evidence upon the guilty man, and not 
set one side by repentance, confession, and at- 
tempted reparation, as it dishonors the man, so does 
it also disqualify him to be the leader of a great 
people in an honorable cause. The whole English- 
speaking people are interested in seeing moral purity 
in public life vindicated by the retirement of Mr. 
Parnell from the post which he can no longer 
occupy either with honor to himself or with advan- 
tage to the cause which his self-indulgent passion 
has placed in such serious jeopardy. 

* * 
* 

The death of the King of Holland brings to an end 
one of the greatest and most influential of the ruling 
houses of Europe. The late King was the last sur- 
vivor of the noble house of Orange ; a family whose 
power has been won almost entirely by services to 
liberty and exercised with constant reference to the 
preservation of liberty. The House of Orange has 
fulfilled the great function of ruling which Carlyle 
had in mind when he wrote “Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” The kings of this family have been the 
servants of their subjects. William the Silent, 
Maurice of Nassau, and William the Third of Eng- 
land were men whose great positions meant great 
responsibilities and immense cares rather than per- 
sonal indulgence or the pomp of authority. It was 
under the leadership of this house that the Dutch 
Republic made its magnificent fight against Spain, 
and from that day until now the members of the 
Orange family have been identified continuously 
with civil and religious liberty. Not only has the 
sword been drawn in active warfare by these brave 
rulers, but their hospitality has been extended to 
English Puritans, to French Huguenots, and to 
thinkers like Spinoza and Descartes. Its services 
to Protestantism have been inestimable. The heir 
to the throne is a young girl, and the Duchy of 
Luxembourg passes into the hands of the Duke of 
Nassau. 





No one who has followed his course will doubt 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew’s quickness to perceive 
and skill to interpret public currents of thought in 
the Nation. His speech, therefore, at the Chamber 
of Commerce banquet last week may be taken as a 
straw which very decidedly shows which way the 
wind is blowing. He declared himself emphatic- 
ally in favor of reciprocity. “To increase,” said 
he, “our available resources we must enlarge the 
areas of the markets for our surplus products. [he 
solution of our dangerous problems and the solvent 
of our future prosperity lies largely in the direction 
of commercial reciprocity among the nations of all 
America.” He includes in this statement Canada 
to the north of us, as well as Mexico and the Re- 
publics of Central and South America. “ We buy,” 
he says, “ from South America $112 000,000 worth 
of goods a year more than we sell to them ;” and he 
adds that we pay to the English bankers over a mill- 
ion dollars in commission for the transaction of the 
business. He closed his speech by intimating that 
Mr. Cleveland would be the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1892, and by expressing the hope 
that the Republican party “ would nominate the 
champion of reciprocity, James G. Blaine.” Reci- 
procity is “in the air,” and a reciprocity that in- 
cludes Canada as well as the South American States ; 
for there is no reason whatever, except the wholly 
unreasonable anti-English prejudice, why the one 
community should not be brought into as close com- 
mercial relations with us as the other, provided 
consent can be obtained. Unless present signs 
greatly mislead, the issue in 1892 will be between 
protection against the Old World with reciprocity in 
the New as represented by Mr. Blaine, and a tariff 
adjusted with primary reference to the most eco- 
nomical collection of necessary revenue as repre- 
sented by Mr. Cleveland, and it is not at all 
improbable that these two men will be the standard- 
bearers of their respective parties. 

* * 
= 

The decision of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Primate of all England, in the ecclesiastical 
proceedings against the Bishop of Lincoln is re- 
ported by cable. The Archbishop holds that the 
mixing of water with the wine in the act of con- 
secration infringes the law, but not the use of the 
mixed chalice prepared beforehand ; that turning 
the face to the east during communion, so as to 
make the manual acts of the celebrant invisible, is 
illegal, but the singing of the hymn “ Agnus Dei ” 
is not ; that making the sign of the cross in pro- 
nouncing absolution and the benediction is illegal, 
but the use of lighted candles upon the altar for 
purely ceremonial purposes is not. Each side is 
adjudged to pay its own costs. The case is one 
outcome of the present strife in the Established 
Church between the High and the Low Church 
parties, or, to use the more modern language, be- 
tween Anglicanism and Protestantism. An asso- 
ciation was foanded in 1865 with the professed 
purpose of maintaining the principles and doctrines 
of the Reformation in the Church of England, 
and subsequently an association of the Anglican or 
High Church party was organized for the purpose 
of resisting the prosecution of Ritualists and de- 
fending their liberty to use what may, without 
offense, be called the ceremonials of the Catholic 
Church. The Bishop of Lincoln denied the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop, and denied thai as Bish- 
op he was amenable to trial for real or supposed 
ecclesiastical irregularities. Both of these pleas 
were overruled. From the point of view of a radi- 
cal Protestant, which is the point of view of The 
Christian Union, such a decision as that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or, to speak more accu- 








rately, the subject matter of the dispute on which 
he was called to decide, bears a very remote rela 
tion, if any, to the simple religion of Jesus Christ. 
If our voice could reach the prosecutors of the Bish- 
op of Lincoln we should say to them that the method 
of mixing the water with the wine, the turning of 
the back to the congregation, the lighting of can- 
dles or the leaving them unlighted, are all matters 
of insignificance. The kingdom of God is not in 
vestments and rubrics and altar cloths, nor yet in 
the absence of them, but in righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit. The best way for the 
Low Chureh party to eradicate the supposed papisti- 
cal errors of their Anglican brethren is by exceed- 
ing them in the reverence of their worship and the 
zeal of their Christian and philanthropic service. 
. 

Calling the attention of our readers to the report 
in another column of a conference concerning moral 
instruction in the public scheols, we take the occa- 
sion to reaffirm what we believe to be fundamental 
and indisputable, though often disputed, proposi- 
tions upon this subject. First, that education can- 
not be given, nor even the common life of the 
school maintained, without moral instruction. The 
conscience, the love, the reverence must be trained 
and educated in order to preserve the harmony 
and solidarity of the community; nor is it possible 
to teach any more than two or three of the most 
primary branches of instruction, such as the al- 
phabet, writing, and arithmetic, without teaching 
morals. Reading, history, literature, all necessarily 
involve some measure of moral instruction. And, 
second, it is not possible to carry moral instruction 
to any considerable degree or teach it with any 
measure of thoroughness without religion. Religion 
is the basis of morality. If a boy is told that he 
ought not to strike a girl, this is morals.. If he 
asks why he ought not to strike the girl, the 
answer to that question, whatever the answer may 
be, is religion. If it is, “ Because I told you, you 
ought not,” it is the religion of authority. If it is, 
“ Because it is not gentlemanly to strike a girl,” it 
is the religion of approbativeness. If it is, “ Be- 
cause it is not honorable to strike a girl,” it is the 
religion of humanity. If it is, “ Because there is 
an eternal duty of the strong not to oppress but to 
protect the weak,” it is the religion of an eternal 


sanction, the religion of God. 


* * 
* 


To understand the proceedings of the Premil- 
lennial Convention of Baptists, of which some re- 
port is given in another column, it is necessary for 
the reader to have at least a general idea of the 
views on this subject which have been and are cur- 
rent in the Church. Speaking broadly, Church 
opinion is divided into two general classes: (1) 
that the influences which are now at work making 
the world better will continue until by their grad- 
ual operation righteousness and truth have become 
entirely victorious and the will of God is done on 
earth as in heaven; (2) that, as the Old Testament 
revelation of God prepared for the New Testament, 
so the New Testament revelation will prepare for a 
third dispensation, known as the second coming of 
Christ, and this second coming of Christ will be 
the final and most potent influence in bringing 
about the conversion of the world to the principles 
which Jesus Christ inculeated. There is no more 
reason why those who hold this opinion should not 
go on eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, buying and selling, than for those who hold 
the other, because it is by living in the world, bat 
according to the principles of the kingdom of 
heaven, that the way is to be prepared for the 
coming of the Lord. Those who hold this second 
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opinion are divided again into various classes, and 
much disrepute has been brought upon this opinion 
by extravagances of doctrine connected with but 
not necessarily any part of it. It is the faith gen- 
erally held by the most active and aggressive evan- 
gelists, such as Dwight L. Moody and General 
Booth, and also by some of the ablest Biblical 
students, such as Wilhelm Meyer and Dean Alford. 
The doctrine that the world is getting worse, not 
better, that the New Testament dispensation as a 
means of salvation is a failure, that the prophecies 
of the Old and New Testament enable us to ap- 
proximate the time of the second coming of Christ, 
that the symbolism of those prophecies is to be lit- 
erally interpreted, that he will appear with legions 
of angels in visible appearance, and will reign as 
a King in Jerusalem, are held by some premille- 
narians, but are by no means essential tothe doctrine 
of premillenarianism, nor are they held generally 


by the most intelligent and scholarly among them. 
* 


* 
. 


We think it will strike most of our readers that 
the object of the Liberal Christian Alliance as it 
is described by a correspondent in another column 
is rather vague and shadowy. We can perhaps 
supplement this account by the following article 
from its constitution : 


“ Article II. The object of the Christian Alliance, while 
not disturbing in any way either the independence or the 
existing denominational relations of affiliating ministers or 
churches, shall be, 1st, to promote the Unity of Christen- 
dom, in the spirit of love to God and love to man, and by 
earnest efforts to do good in the world, and, as far as may 
be, to unite men in the work of religion, education, and 
philanthropy. 2d. To aid in establishing churches, based 
on an undogmatic Christianity, or on the right of private 
judgment in interpretation, and the right of private con- 
science in action in religion, by extending material assist- 
ance and sympathy to those who desire to form such churches, 
for the purpose of moral and religious culture.” 


Even as thus supplemented, it may also strike 
readers who are familiar with ecclesiastical move- 
ments. in the past that there is some danger, at 
least, that this movement against sectarianism, like 


that inaugurated by Alexander Campbell in the 
early part of this century, and not altogether unlike 
even that inaugurated by John Wesley in the last 
century, will result only in the organization of still 
another sect. Asan effort “to promote the unity of 
Christendom, in the spirit of love to God and love 
to man,” this Alliance is certainly entitled to the 
sympathy and the support of all who believe in a 
catholic Christianity. As an effort “to aid in 
establishing churches based on an undogmatic 
Christianity ” it is more subject to question, if not 
to criticism. If it should result, however, in bring- 
ing into fellowship with one another all those inde- 
pendent churches which are now without any 
fellowship, and into co-operative Christian work 
that class of churches which go under the general 
designation of Liberal, its influence may be wholly 
beneficial. Within these limits of activity The 
Christian Union gives it hearty godspeed. 
tice 9 

The financial situation, since our report last week, 
shows a decided improvement in tone. No Eng- 
lish failures of note have occurred, and but a single 
failure of any prominence in this country. The 
money market is easier, most of the stocks have ad- 
vanced in price, and the feeling seems to be gen- 
eral that the crisis has passed. It grows more and 
more clear that the whole trouble arose from Eng- 
lish overtrading in Argentine securities. There are 
two lessons to be drawn from this bit of financial 
history: Whatever laws men may make restricting 
commerce or international intercourse, the steady 
movement of events is toward the unity of interests 
of all civilized peoples. To-day the financial world 
is practically one community. Disaster in South 
America means disaster in London, and a financial 
panic in London means a financial panic in New 
York. A panic, as the word implies, is an irrational 
fear, and panics have often been entirely matters of 
feeling. Fear taking possession of the great multi- 
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tude of men destroys their power of judgment, 
their confidence in each other, and results in a 
precipitate sale of securities of all kinds. Two 
weeks ago, by the prompt action of leading finan- 
ciers and institutions in England, and by similar 
action in this country, great houses were tided over 
a few critical days, and given an opportunity to 


“hold their assets until they could be sold without 


being sacrificed. Thus co-operation discovers an- 
other of its manifold possibilities of service. It 
not only averted bankruptcy, but it restored confi- 
dence. To act together is to arrest most of the 
dangers which beset society. 


* * 
* 


The reportjof the United States Treasurer for the 
year ended June 30 afforded something of a surprise. 
It shows a surplus of $104,000,000, or one million 
more than in 1889. It is true that expenditures 
have been increased by over thirty millions, but 
revenues have increased with them. The receipts 
last year were $403,000,000, a sum but twice ex- 
ceeded in the history of the Government. In the 
hundred million dollars surplus shown is of course 
included the forty-odd millions appropriated by the 
Sinking Fund law for the purchase of bonds. The 
public debt was diminished during the year from 
$1,050,000,000 to $964,000,000. We have, there- 
fore, reached a point when the interest on the 
public debt, which was more than one hundred and 
forty millions in 1867, is now less than forty millions. 
The reduction here effected has, however, been offset 
by increased appropriations for pensions. The re- 
port of the Pension Commissioner, which appeared 
later in the week, showed that the expenditures in 
this department have risen from twenty millions in 
1867 to more than one hundred and thirty millions 
in 1890. This year shows an increase of more than 
thirty millions over last. Next year will certainly 
show an increase over this. More than five han- 
dred thousand applications for pensions have already 
been filed under the Dependent Pension act signed 
June 27, and they are still pouring in at the rate of 
ten thousand a day. It seems from the pension 
report that the deficit in this department is such 
that sixteen millions ought to be subtracted from 
the surplus reported by the Treasurer. The real 
margin, therefore, for the McKinley bill to act upon 
is eighty-eight millions. This measure proposes a 
reduction of eleven millions from internal revenue, 
and twenty millions from customs in case importa- 
tions remain the same. As there seems little 
likelihood that importations will seriously diminish, 
we see no reason to anticipate that even the in- 
creased pension expenditures endanger the conver- 
sion of the annual surplus into an annual deficit. 

* * 
* 

Last week the Georgia farmers came within one 
of making the surprising mistake of electing a rail- 
road magnate to represent them in the United 
States Senate. During the campaign the Alliance 
organization carried everything before it, control- 
ling the Democratic primaries, until, as General 
Gordon expressed it, “ Alliance men and Demo- 
crats” became “two armies with a single flag, or 
rather one great army acting in a dual capacity.” 
At first General Gordon stood heartily with the 
new movement. He had for years advocated its doc- 
trine that the credit of the Government is sufficient 
to make its paper money as good as gold, and that 
the Government, and not the banks, should supply 
our credit currency. He had also, more than any 
other man in the State, represented the “new 
South,” declaring, as does the Alliance, that the 
war was over, and that its issues must be buried. 
Nevertheless, in the midst of the campaign, when the 
Sub-Treasury scheme was presented to him for his 
indorsement, he courageously refused to indorse it. 
That the Government should build warehouses for 
the storage of farm products and issue cotton cer- 
tificates as it now issues silver certificates, seem ed 
to him a cumbrous and extravagant piece of class 
legislation, and he told the Alliance so with such 
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frankness that his best friends feared it had cost 
him his election as United States Senator. When 
the Legislature met, the Alliance leaders called 
a caucus to oppose General Gordon. This caucus 
gave its nomination to Patrick Calhoun, the attor- 
ney for the greatest railroad combination in the 
State. This singular action was in a measure ex- 
plained by a speech which Mr. Calhoun (a grandson 
of John C. Calhoun) delivered before the Legisla- 
ture just before the caucus was held. In this ad- 
dress he accepted the Alliance platform without 
reservation and urged that the interests of railroads 
and farmers were identical, inasmuch as the stock- 
holders of the railroads were the greatest debtor 
classin the country. This is, of course, in a measure 
true. A ninety-cent dollar would take $400,000,000 
from the value of the railroad bonds of the country, 
and add that amount to the value of railroad 
stocks. Then, too, Mr. Calhoun brought out the 
fact that in the South the earnings of railroads are 
not so exorbitant as in the North. The Southern 
railroads, he said, with substantial accuracy, earn 
but four thousand dollars a mile, gross, while in the 
Northern Central States they earn an average of 
fourteen thousand a mile. In such ways as these he 
explained away the incongruity of a railroad man 
representing the Farmers’ Alliance. When, how- 
ever, the Legislature met, the Alliance leaders were 
unable to keep the rank and file in line. Most of 
the farmers preferred to elect an honest leader who 
was brave enough to oppose one of their measures, 
rather than an untried railroad attorney who was 
at best a cringing follower. General Gordon was 
chosen amid the wildest excitement and enthusiasm. 


* x 
* 


Letters from subscribers in Canada and a para- 
graph in the “ Week” of Toronto indicate that 
our estimate of the movement in Canada toward 
annexation, based on an editorial in the Quebec 
“Telegraph,” was a decided overestimate. The 
“Week” recognizes the existence of a consid- 
erable party in Canada in favor of reciprocity 
with the United States, but adds: “If there 
is a phenomenal movement, or any movement 
not of the feeblest kind, in Canada, in the 
direction indicated [i ¢., toward annexation], 
we have not before heard of it, and we have good 
reason to believe that the great majority of the 
people of Canada have not heard of it.” The 
“Week” is unquestionably a better representative 
and reporter of Canadian sentiment than the 
“Telegraph,” and we must accept its report on 
this subject, reinforced as it is by private letters, 
as conclusive. Yet it would be a mistake to 
suppose that because there is no movement 
toward annexation, there is no sentiment tend- 
ing in that direction. But whether it will ever 
materialize, on either side of the border, into 
@ movement may be doubted. For ourselves— 
and we believe that in this matter we reflect the 
opinion of the majority of the citizens of the 
United States who have any opinions upon the 
subject—we agree with the “ Week ” that friendly 
relations and reciprocity in trade are all that is, at 
least for the present, desirable between these two 
countries. We each have political problems in hand 
quite sufficient for our energies, and can solve them 
better separate than as a united people. 


* * 
* 


The situation in Dakota remains substantially 
the same as last week. The excitement among the 
Indians continues to be very great, and the mili- 
tary preparations looking to the possibility of an 
Indian outbreak have been pushed forward with 
great energy. The identity of the Messiah has not 
yet been discovered. Various surmises are made, 
but there is no authoritative knowledge. General 
Miles is reported as saying that this Messiah has 
caused the trouble by teaching the members of his 
tribe the story of Christ, predicting his return to 
earth, painting in glowing colors a possible future 
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of happiness for the Indians. This story has taken 
great hold upon the Indian imagination, and by an 
unconscious process has been interpreted in accord- 
ance with their race ambitions, so that it has be- 
come a spur to combined action and a revival of 
faith in the future power of the Indian, and has 
suggested aggressive action to secure the realiza- 
tion of these dreams. 


* 
* 


The “ Nation ” reports a continuation of the par- 
liamentary struggle in Denmark, of which we have 
given our readers full accounts from time to time. 
The struggle began this year with the presentation 
of the budget of the Minister of Finance in the 
Lower House of the Danish Parliament. This 
budget estimates the income for 1891-1892 at 
$15,100,000, and the expenditures at $16,300,000, 
leaving a deficiency of over a million dollars. An 
interesting fact in the budget is the statement that 
the railroads in the charge of the State show a profit 
of over two million kroner. The telegraph system, 
on the other hand, shows an annual loss of a quar- 
ter of a million kroner. The opposition makes its 
fight on various items of proposed expenditure, but 
the focal point of contention is on the question of 
the defenses of Copenhagan and the increase of 
expenditure for the army andnavy. The Conserv 
atives insist that Copenhagen shall be protected by 
adequate defenses. The Radicals, on the other 
hand, insist as strongly upon a policy of unarmed 
neutrality. The struggle between the King and 
the majority in Parliament and in the country goes 
on under the same anomalous conditions as hereto- 
fore, nothing but the patience, forbearance, and 
peaceful temper of the Danes postponing a revolu- 
tionary outbreak. Both parties, however, are show- 
ing a disposition to compromise. The King is per- 
sonally popular, the Ministry is honest and capable, 
and the recognition of these facts has restrained the 
impatience of the people. The Ministry show signs 
of adopting a more liberal policy, and there is good 
hope that the long contention will ere long be ended 
by mutual compromise acceptable to both parties. 

* 5 * 

GENERAL News.—Amendments to the Ballot 
Reform and Corrupt Practices laws of this State 
are to be introduced by Senator Saxton; the 
practical working of the laws at the recent election 
shows the great need of such amendments. The 
election for rector of the University of Aberdeen 
took place last week, the candidates being James 
Bryce (Liberal) and the Marquis of Huntly (Con- 
servative) ; the latter was chosen. The Non- 
Partisan Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
held a meeting at Pittsburg last week and elected 
officers. Dillon and O'Brien, the Irish Home 
Rule leaders now in this country, have been con- 
vieted of conspiracy in the Clonmel cases and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. The in- 
surrection in Honduras has been put down. The 
National Commission of the World’s Fair has 
formally accepted the site proposed by the Chicago 
management of the Fair. The failure of Barker 
Brothers, bankers and brokers of Philadelphia, was 
the largest of the week. The firm believes itself able 
in the end to meet its liabilities, which amount to 
about $6,000,000. Princess Victoria of Prussia 
was married in Berlin last week to Prince Adolphus 
of Schaumburg Lippe——Queen Victoria opened 
Parliament on Tuesday. August Belmont, the 
financier, banker, and millionaire of this city, died 
of pneumonia on Monday. Mr. Belmont was con- 
sidered one of the more conservative leaders of the 
Democratic party, and has served as Chairman of 
the National Committee. In the case of Shibuya 





























Jugiro, the Japanese under sentence of death by 
electricity, the United States Supreme Court has 
reaffirmed its decision in the Kemmler case, re 
- fusing to accept the facts in the execution of Kemm- 
ler as justifying the assertion that death by 
electricity is a cruel or unusual punishment within 
the meaning of the Constitution, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


O one familiar with the view of the Bible which 
has been always held in the Christian Church 
by its most prophetic teachers, and is now being 
established by scientific criticism, the assaults upon 
the Bible by a certain class of unbelievers seem 
singularly archaic and provincial. Such critics 
begin by assuming that the Church believes that 
the Bible is a book, equally inspired and authorita- 
tive in all its parts, and in every utterance and on 
every subject without error. Assuming this as the 
evangelical faith concerning the Scriptures of the 
Old and the New Testament, and finding, as one 
easily can, some ecclesiastical authority for this 
unscholarly conception, the critic proceeds to at- 
tack and demolish it, and imagines, and unfort- 
unately his ill-informed reader is also apt to 
imagine, that he has demolished the Bible. 

But this view of the Bible has never been other 
than provincial; never the view of the Christian 
Church. In the opinion of the great scholars of 
the Christian Church the Bible is a collection of 
literature, not a book; it is itself a growth, and 
contains the history of a growth of truth and 
righteousness in the consciousness and life of God’s 
chosen people; in it the spirit of humanity is 
seen coming by successive stages and through 
periods of imperfection to a knowledge of the 
truth; not only is its science the science of 
the age, but its history is the history of the age, 
made up of the existing materials for history within 
the historians’ reach, its laws the embodiment of the 
best conscience of the age, the conscience of men 
seeking after God by the ways of righteousness ; its 
prophecies the vision of the best spiritual insight 


- of the age, of men who yet were not omniscient but 


knew in part and prophesied in part; and its con- 
ceptions of God the best conceptions possible to the 
age, bat conceptions changing from generation to 
generation as the soul of man grew more and more 
capable of apprehending and therefore revealing 
God. 

This is the view of the greatest scholars in 
the Roman Catholic Church. “The first chapters 
of Genesis,” says Lenormant, “constitute a ‘ Book 
of the Beginnings’ in accordance with the stories 
handed down in Israel from generation to generation, 
ever since the times of the Patriarchs, which, in all 
its essential affirmations, is parallel with the state- 
ments of the sacred books from the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris.” The inspiration consists 
“in the absolutely new spirit which animates their 
narrative, even though the form of it may have re- 
mained in almost every respect the same as among 
the neighboring nations.” This is the view of 
the thought leaders in the Church of England. 
The Rev. Charles Gore, Principal of Pasey House, 
and by position and ability leader of the High 
Church party. thus declares the faith of that Church 
respecting degrees of moral truth and excellence in 
the Bible: “ For all the reality of its inspiration, 
the Old Testament is on a lower level than 
the New. Thus it is now almost universally 
recognized that God in the Old Testament is seen 
appealing to the human conscience at a low stage 
of its development, tolerating what was not accord- 
ing to his original will or his ultimate purpose, as 


in the case of divorce, and even, as in the case of ° 


Abraham’s sacrifice, appealing to men to do the 
things which, in a more fully developed state of 
their conscience, could even be conceived of as com- 
manded by God, in order that by their obedience 
to the appeal they might be led higher into the 
knowledge of what God could and could not enjoin.” 
This is the view of the ablest representatives of our 
time of the Paritan spirit. Our Scriptures, says Dr. 
Fairbairn, of Oxford, are pre-eminent because “ in 
them the truth and life of God are seen coming with 
absolute certainty into the mind and history of 
man.” “Both the revelation itself,” says Dr, 
Harris, of Yale, “and man’s apprehension of the 
God revealed must be progressive, and, at any point 
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of time, incomplete. Hence, while it is the true 
God who reveals himself, man’s apprehension of 
God at different stages of his own development 
may be not only incomplete, but marred by gross 
misconceptions.” It would be easy by quotations to 
show that this view of the thought leaders in the 
Christian Church to-day is not new, but is that of 
the early Protestant Reformers, of the Church Fa- 
thers, and of Christ himself: “ Ye have heard that 
it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies.” If the latter law is perfect, the former 
is incomplete and imperfect. 

Evidence that the Old Testament history is 
composed of previous materials, documentary or 
traditional, possessed by Israel in common with 
pagan nations, and characterized by a like unscien- 
tific spirit, that its laws of life are incomplete or 
even marred by gross misconceptions, that it is on 
a lower level than the New—that is, than the level 
on which we ought to be thinking and living— 
that it imperfectly represents the original will and 
ultimate purpose of God, and therefore God himself 
—all this does not in the least militate against that 
belief in the Bible which has been the prevailing 
faith in the Christian Church ever since Chrysos- 
tom declared that the New Testament has taught 
us to see that things are intolerable which the Old 
Testament tolerated. We accept the Bible, not as 
a book completed in a lifetime, like the Book of 
Mormon or the Koran, and of equal character and 
authority in all its parts; we accept it as a litera- 
ture, in which the knowledge of God is seen grow- 
ing up in human consciousness, and the life of God 
in human souls, from rudimentary beginnings to 
larger development and richer fruitage. We see 
man coming to an understanding of God and an 
agreement with him. We see in the Ten Com- 
mandments no perfect code—for a man may keep 
them all and still be guilty of vices which should 
exclude him from decent society—but a code 
immeasurably superior to any other of that 
epoch in the world’s history; we see in the 
sacrifices no divinely ordained system of wor- 
ship, but an old and familiar method of worship 
laid hold of by a great prophet and so used as to 
promote contrition and consecration ; we see in the 
Levitical priesthood no sanction of the idea that 
God can be worshiped only by means of a hier- 
archy, but regulations and limitations put upon the 
hierarchy, such as prepare the way for its abo- 
lition; we see in the laws regulating and re- 
straining divorce and polygamy, not sanction of 
either, but a legislation fitted for a people not yet 
ready for more vigorous measures of absolute pro- 
hibition; we see in such a specific incident as 
the saving of Isaac, miscalled his sacrifice, not a 
justification of human sacrifice, but Abraham’s 
perception of the divine law that all, even the holi- 
est and most sacred poesessions of love, are to be 
consecrated to God, and his natural supposition 
that consecration means death, not life, a misappre. 
hension so corrected as to give a death-blow in 
Israel to human sacrifices forever after; we see 
in the extermination of the Canaanites, not a per- 
fect revelation of the same God who was revealed 
in the life and sayings and death of Jesus Christ, 
but the awakening of that moral conscioustiess 
whose earliest manifestation is hatred of iniquity, 
whose last, highest, and best manifestation is a life 
of service and self-sacrifice to redeem the iniquitous 
from their iniquity. 

If any of our readers are troubled by criticism 
of the anise and cummin type upon the Bible, we 
advise them to ask themselves, What does this 
criticism tend to disprove? That the Bible is 
inerrant in all its parts? But this is not and 
never has been the faith of the Christian Church. 
It belongs to that theology of the letter which 
killeth, and is provincial and temporary. The real 
question for the reader is this: Do I find in the 
Bible the truth and life of God coming into the 
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mind and history of man? No criticism which 
merely points out errors in the Bible—scientific 
errors in the poem on the creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis, or in the tradition of the fall in 
the third chapter, or in the story of a delage in 
the sixth to the ninth chapters, or even moral errors 
in the apprehension of God and his will in such 
incidents as the law respecting slavery and polyg- 
amy or the extermination of the Canaanites—has 
any effect on the faith of the Christian who ac- 
cepts the Bible as the fathers and the early Prot- 
estant reformers accepted it, and as the best 
Biblical scholars in every branch of the Christian 
Church of to-day accept it, namely, as the history 
of the growth of the knowledge and life of God 
in the thought and the soul of man. 








WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT? 


M*® Gladstone's marvelous energy is the admira- 
tion of his friends and the despair of his 
critics. At an age when most men are content to 
reflect on the history of the past, he is still peering 
with prophetic gaze into the future, his fertile 
brain fruitful of new suggestions, his tireless 
courage undauntedly assuming new undertakings. 
Statecraft, literature, theology, practical philan- 
thropy—all fields are his. In his suggestions the 
vision of the prophet and the common sense of the 
man of affairs are strangely commingled. One 
may doubt his judgment and distrust his leader- 
ship; but only a singularly obtuse prejudice can be 
blind to the originating genius and the practical 
judgment—rare combination—which characterize 
his plans. His devices may be distrusted, but they 
are always discussed. They are never disregarded 
as too commonplace to attract attention or too 
visionary to deserve consideration. 

The November number of the “ Nineteenth Cent- 
ury ” contains an article of his on Systematic Be- 
nevolence which deserves the careful study of the 
ministry and the churches, not to say of all men of 
charitable purposes and competent incomes. It is 
based on a tract of Mr. Carnegie on “ Wealth and 
the Best Fields for Philanthropy,” and urges the 
duty of men of wealth to administer that wealth as 
a trust, and for the welfare of their fellows. With 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Gladstone repudiates all claim 
on society for gratitude on behalf of men who leave 
charitable bequests by will at death. “ What is 
wrested from me by the gripe of death I can in no 
true sense be said to give, . . . since nothing can 
be given which is not also taken away from the 
giver, but nothing is here taken from the giver by 
the bequest he makes, for it is already gone.” He 
urges, still sustaining Mr. Carnegie’s position, the 
duty of the wealthy to be the administrators of their 
own wealth. And he adds—and it is this addition 
which awakens that admiration to which we have 
given expression—a suggestion and an offer, the first 
simple but radical, the second involving a service on 
his part which a younger and less busy man might 
well hesitate to assume. He proposes an association, 
without treasury, organization, or creed, with “a 
gate wide enough to let in all the —isms and —olo- 
gies,’ whose members should enter into a bond of 
honor by which they would “subscribe an engage- 


ment having no legal force and no moral sanction,- 


no Erinnues. to enforce it.’ The nature of this 
engagement we will ask him to state to our readers 
in his own words: 


‘* The engagement is to give away a proportion of the an- 
nual receipt which the individual wil fix, will alter if he 
pleases, and which, altered or unaltered, he will not be called 
upon to promulgate. If it is said he does not know exactly 
what his income is, let him allow a margin ; and let him, if 
he think proper, rule everything in his own favor by taking 
it at what he knows to be its minimum. Tf it be asked, may 
he credit himself with his poor’s rate,which is compulsory, or 
with a contribution to a status of a public benefactor which 
relieves no human want or misery, again it is in his own 
power, like the estate of Ananias and Sapphira. He will, 
however, not fail to remember that his obligation is only 
to give not less than the proportion he has fixed. It does not 
restrain him from giving more. It is to be hoped that, with 
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practice, his ideas will alter and improve. The burden will 
be lost in the privilege. He will learn as to giving, that, like 
mercy, 

‘It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.’ 
Nay, that done in a certain manner it is even a surer and a 
larger blessing to the first than to the second.” 

This is Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion. And his 
offer is one which certainly opens the way to a 
practical realization of the suggestion : 

“T have not thus taken upon me the office of tender- 
ing a recommendation to my fellow-members of the commu- 
nity, bearing upon the order of actual life, without ascertain- 
ing in more than one quarter from whence influence may flow, 
that there is adesire to see tried some experiment of the 
kind, and even to give it energetic support. The work of 
correspondence necessary to organize the plan and set it 
going would be altogether beyond my power to undertake.” 
At the same time, I am ready to be the careful recipient of 
any assents to the general conception which there may be a 
disposition to tender ; and (without any other pledge) I should 
hold myself bound to make such endeavors toward a prac- 
tical beginning as would at least prevent good intentions 
thus conveyed from falling to the ground.”’ 

The Christian Union would like to know what 
the opinion of its readers is as to the feasibility 
of organizing an American branch of the Gladstone 
Association for the Promotion of Systematic 
Benevolence, and it offers its columns “as a recip- 
ient of any assents to the general conception which 
there may be a disposition to tender.” 

What do you think of it? 








THE TRUEST THANKSGIVING. 


is easy to be grateful for that which is agree- 

able. The expression of gratitude comes spon- 
taneously to the lips when some benefit is conferred 
upon us the immediate uses of which are apparent. 
The friend who holds open to us the door of a more 
congenial work or a more remunerative place 
is on the instant recognized as our benefactor. 
Any contribution to the sum of our material pros- 
perity, any addition to our pleasures, any exten- 
sion of our happiness, receives prompt recog- 
nition. Most of us are in the habit of dividing 
life by a hard and fast line. That which we feel 
to be pleasant and profituble we accept as a bene- 
faction ; that which we feel to be hard, difficult, or 
sorrowful we receive as a calamity. It is thus that 
we constantly make those blunders of judgment 
which are the source of humiliation in every retro- 
spect. We sit down night after night and make up 
our books of account, and judge our life, not by the 
possible values of things, but by the values as they 
seem to us at the moment. It is right and wise to 
be grateful for things that are evidently good, but 
it is neither wise nor right to check our thanksgiv- 
ing at the point where the evident good ends and 
the apparent evil begins. 

The truest gratitude is that which springs from 
faith, not from sight; that which goes out to the 
character of our friend, not to its manifestation in 
gifts. The truest cause for thanksgiving is not 
that a divine providence shelters and warms us at 
the moment, but that a divine providence plans our 
lives and leads us according to its own purpose. 
We ought to be grateful first of all, and with the 
deepest gratitude, that God does not guide us ac- 
cording to our own plans or send us those expe- 
riences which we crave. We should rather be 
thankful that he works out his own plans through 
us, and sends us those experiences which are 
adapted, not to our immediate happiness and com- 
fort, but to our final growth in strength and grace 
and character. The prosperity which seems to us 
the greatest possible benefit may be the seed of 
the greatest possible misfortune ; looked back upon, 
ten years hence, we may rue the day when it came 
tous; while, on the other hand, the disappointment, 
the sorrow, that seemed like a complete failure of life 
may seem to us, ten years hence, the highest possi- 
ble fortune. The root of our happiness is not in 
anything which comes to us from hour’to hour; it 
is in the very being of God himself. That which 
should make us continually grateful, that which 
should alleviate our anguish and sing its song in 
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the night of our sorrow, is the great truth that God 
lives, and that, because he lives, we live with him 

Happiness is not to be measured by the ebb and 
flow of the fortune of to-day, but by the fathomless 
possibilities of eternity. Let us be grateful for 
what comes to us and gives us pleasure, but let us 
first and last be grateful that we have been called 
to the greatness of life, and that not our will but 
his is done in and through us. 








METHODIST MISSIONS. 


F paw. recent meeting in Boston of the General 

Missionary Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has again emphasized the work which 
this great body of Christians is doing in mission 
fields. The year just ended has disappointed many 
in the failure on the part of the Church to meet 
the large apportionments necessitated by what had 
seemed to be unavoidable appropriations. While 
the Conference collections increased $37.559.95, 
the decrease in the amount from other sources was 
sufficient to reduce the net advance over the pre- 
ceding year to $5 13402. In comparing this mis- 
sionary offering with the numerical force of the 
Church it is necessary to remember that there 
are seven other societies within the body which in 
whole or in part supply funds for what are vir. 
tually missionary purposes. 

In this country, besides the support of the 
many English speaking workers in the South 
and upon the frontier, liberal appropriations are 
made for work among the Welsh, Scandinavians, 
Germans, French, Spanish, Bohemians, and Hun- 
garians ; Chinese, Italians, Japanese, and Indians. 
44.8 per cent. of the income is expended in the 
home field. The remainder, 55.2 per cent., main- 
tains the forces and equipment in foreign lands. 
There are organized conferences or missions, with 
many ministers and extended fields of operation, 
in Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and 
Bulgaria ; Africa, China, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, 
India, South America, and Mexico, all coming 
under the administration of this Society and the 
supervision of this General Committee. The re- 
ports coming up from these various fields are 
for the most part very encouraging. Missionary 
Bishop Taylor of Africa encourages in the hearts 
of the many who adopt his views of the “ Pauline ” 
plan of self-supporting missions the conviction that 
genuine progress is being made along the West 
Coast and the Congo in the establishing of centers 
of light and power. Mussionary Bishop Thoburn 
stirred the hearts of the multitudes with characteri- 
zation and illustration of the great religious awak- 
ening in India. Bishop Walden has recently re- 
turned from South America, Bishop Mallalieu 
from Mexico, Bishop Warren from Northern 
Europe and Bulgaria, and Bishop Newman from 
Japan, and the Committee was greatly enlightened 
and encouraged by their graphic accounts of the 
work in those countries. The appeal so urgently 
made to the home churches by the General Con- 
ference of Protestant Missionaries in China assem- 
bled during last May in Shanghai, that they 
might within five years be reinforced with one 
thousand men, found an echo in every utterance 
heard in the Committee from these vast regions of 
human need. One cannot help wondering what 
changes would come into this world’s affairs if 
some of the tens of millions lost on the ex- 
changes of Christian lands during the few weeks 
past might have rather been invested in those other 
lands where so great an increment of value awaits 
the hardy ventures of some unselfish and consecrated 
generation. 

It is impossible not to applaud the unique and 
comprehensive method of the Methodists in their 
missionary administration. By the action of the last 
General Conference it was ordered that this General 
Committee should meet in some new center each 
year, instead of in New York as had been the plan 
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previously. With this change the meetings seem 
to have assumed a more popular appearance, and 
the work of the sessions has been one of great in- 
terest and great crowds. In Kansas City last year, 
and in Boston this, there has been something of the 
stir which characterizes the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Board. Yet while there have been held some 
large public services, the popular attention has been 
fastened upon the business meetings of the Com- 
mittee, where an arena is found for the best debat- 
ing, the fullest statement, and the most vigorous 
contention by many of the strongest men of the 
Church. For this Committee, whose special function 
it is to review the entire work and appropriate the 
funds to the several fields, is composed of the Bishops 
(who for the first time in the history of the Church 
were all able to be present), the Missionary Secre- 
taries, representatives of the General Conference 
Districts, and delegates from the Missionary Board, 
which is the administrative arm of the service. No 
part of the work is considered without full repre- 
sentation by men who have knowledge of it from 
personal observation on the ground. No phase of 
policy can be discussed without eliciting wise 
thoughts from many minds. The widely represent- 
ative character of the Committee, added to the 
experience of the Bishops, some one of whom is in 
person. in contact with each mission at home or 
abroad, every year secure for these annual gather- 
ings the best practical results, and a constantly in- 
creasing popular interest. 








WANTED—$100,000. 


je Trustees of Barnard College for Women 
ask for an endowment of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to place the College on a permanent 
foundation. The ground on which the College rests 
its claims upon the support of the community is 
very easily stated. There are within a radius of 
thirty miles of the college building at 343 Madison 
Avenue nearly three million people, and among 
this dense population there are hundreds of young 
women eager for educational opportunities and 
unable to secure them at a distance. Barnard Col- 
lege proposes to offer to these girls a full college 
course at a very moderate expense and without the 
necessity of absence from home. Simply to state 
these facts is to put forth an unanswerable argu- 
ment for the existence of a college for women in 
the city of New York. All the colleges for women 
arecrowded. Some of them turn away, every year, 
hundreds of applicants, and yet, until within a year, 
in the center of the largest population in America 
there has been no college for women. Barnard 
College has already shown its capacity to meet this 
need. Although but a year old, its foundations are 
broadly and substantially laid, its methods clearly 
marked, its standard of scholarship fixed, and a 
spirit of courage, hopefulness, and enthusiasm de- 
veloped among its students. At the end of the 
first month of its second year it has forty-five 
students. The work of instruction has been carried 
on, with one or two exceptions, entirely by the 
professors and instructors of Columbia College, 
and the examination papers of its students have 
shown, in several departments, a higher average of 
scholarship than those of the young men in Colum- 
bia in the same departments. 

The College is in no sense a rival of sister insti- 
tutions, for to the vast majority of girls within a 
radius of thirty miles the choice does not lie between 
Barnard and Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, or Bryn 
Mawr; it lies between Barnard and nothing. 
Among the students at Barnard to-day there are 
but two who would have been in college if Barnard 
had not existed. This shows that such an institu- 
tion is greatly needed, and that it will create its own 
constituency without diminishing the constituency 
of sister institutions. Barnard College avoids the 
waste and extravagance of a duplication of educa- 
tional machinery; it makes use, and it hopes to 
make increasing use, of the great capital invested 
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in educational apparatus at Columbia College; it 
demands the same examination for entrance which 
Columbia prescribes; it imposes the same course, 
and its students receive their degrees from Columbia 
College upon gradiation. Barnard College has 
come into existence at the very moment when, under 
new and inspiring leadership, Columbia College ex- 
tends her work, advances her standards, and, by 
putting herself at the forefront of educational 
progress, summons the pride and the generosity of 
New York to accept her leadership. Barnard Col- 
lege took a strong stand when it decided to exclude 
special students from its undergraduate classes. 
By this action it planted itself squarely on that basis 
of scholarly thoroughness which is the demand of 
the hour from all higher institutions. It purposely re- 
duced its numbers in order to advance its standards. 
The Trustees have wisely decided that the time has 
come to ask for a moderate endowment. They 
therefore appeal to the city of New York for the 
sum of one bundred thousand dollars, preferably 
in contributions of five thousand each, but with an 
open hand for any gift of any amount. A 
hundred thousand dollars for the higher education 
of the girls of New York is so meager and modest 
a request that it ought not to need the emphasis of 
a second asking. The greatest opportunities before 
this great city to-day are educational. In art, music, 
the sciences, the professions, and literature, New 
York is making great strides. Sheis becoming more 
and more a university center. It is incredible that 
amid this great development the claims of girls 
should be passed over. The Trustees of Bar- 
nard ask for a hundred thousand dollars. Our 
hope and expectation is that when this move- 
ment is fairly inaugurated, it will not stop antil 
half a million dollars have been put at the disposal 
of this college, which makes it possible for New 
York to educate its girls without either the expense 
or the self-denial of sending them away from home 
for four years. 








DARKEST NEW YORK. 


WE gave large space last week to an account of 
General Booth’s striking picture of “ Darkest 
England;” we surrender still larger space this 
week to Mr. Riis’s account of ‘ Darkest New 
York.” These companion pictures, dark and omi- 
nous in line and color, ought to stir in the prosper- 
ous, the happy, and the indolent a sense of the 


. misery of a large part of their fellow-beings, and 


stimulate them to practical action. “How the 
other half lives” is a department of knowledge 
which has been greatly neglected, but it is a kind 
of knowledge which modern society must master if 
it would preserve itself. Our future safety depends 
on our ability to drain the morasses of poverty and 
crime which are to be found in almost all our great 
cities. Such a state of things as General Booth finds 
in London, and Mr. Riis in New York, is not only 
appalling because of the misery which it suggests, 
but portentous of future disaster. The community 
which neglects to take the obvious steps necessary 
for sanitary safety deserves the pestilence which at- 
tacks and decimates it; the society which refuses to 
devote its wealth, its intelligence, and its work to 
the removal of the causes which make men and 
women criminals and brutalize them out of all 
human resemblance, will deserve the awful calami- 
ties which will inevitably followsuch neglect. Not 
until we act on the principle that the first aim of 
society is to save its members will our civilization 
be either safe or Christian. Such books as Mr. 
Riis’s help us to understand this problem and stimu- 
late us to seek some solution of it. The plan which 
Mr. Riis proposes involves the decent housing of the 
working people, the establishment of a great Labor 
Bureau, and an intelligent and thorough care of 
children of the slums. These remedies do not 
meet all forms of the disease, but they deserve that 
kind of attention which means action on the part of 
the community. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


AT A FOOT-BALL MATCH. 


It is the modern college foot-ball match refined from 
the Rugby type which that muscular moralist, Tom 
Hughes, has depicted in one of his most vivid chapters, 
The players are two elevens of brawny young men 
chosen from the athletic flower of the two great New 
England universities, numbering together their thirty- 
six hundred students. Many days of rigid training, of 
acute selection, of painful drill in the nice points of 
the rugged sport, have gone before the day of the 
match. As the players face each other it can be seen 
that most of them are men of mighty thews, of thick 
shoulders, of massive limbs. Or, if some of them are 
of slighter mold, it is because they have compensating 
agility, speed of foot, or aptitude in dodging between 
the opposed ranks. Each bareheaded athlete wears a © 
tight-laced canvas jacket, much the worse for ¢ingy 
streaks of mud, the relics of earlier games ; thickly 
padded trousers of the same tough integument reaching 
to the knee, and equally begrimed; stockings that under 
their strata of soil hint vaguely of the college colors ; 
and strong laced leather shoes with projections below 
to give a firmer foothold. 


* * 
& 


The occasion is the annual meeting of Harvard and 
Yale at Springfield, where many like contests hereafter 
will doubtless give the yearly pageant acertain institu- 
tional character among the college sports of Yaukeeland ; 
the day is one of those short cycles of shadow and sun, 
of white-edged cloud, of gloom and gleam which the 
New England November so often brings forth ; and 
the place is one of the fair-grounds, level, turfed, and 
clean, which one finds so commonly near the edges of 
a brisk Yankee city. On the one side are brick walls 
and the dall urban hum, on the other a glimpse of 
country landscape cut by the dimpling line of the Con- 
necticut River. In the foreground is a smooth area 
of sward some hundreds of feet in length, and about 
half as broad as it is long. This arena of the contest 
is ruled with plaster lines giving it a whited “ grid- 
iron ” effect—a metaphor strengthened by the thought 
that on those white bars many a sturdy player is to be 
basted and scored. Just over the outer edge is a line 
of tight-drawn rope ; beyond, still another parallel rope 
fifteen feet away; and still further outward are the 
rows of sloping seats that shutin the scene. They rise 
in rows of eight or ten parallels high in air bordering 
the field. The corners of the huge oblong have been 
cut off by separate sections of seats, still further liken- 
ing the inclosure to a vast amphitheater a quarter of 
a mile around. At one end only is space left for spec- 
tators on foot ; and at two corners the tiers have been 
slightly opened so as to give view of the field to a few 
perched on the crests of ribboned coaches. ° 

* * 
* 

Now fill in this rough but expansive framework 
with its human accessories. On those sloping tiers 
and wedged in the open spaces below are massed fif- 
teen thousand gazers. The eye can divide the mass 
into its separate units, but collectively it seems a single 
immense creature quickened by life and vibrating with 
chills and fevers of emotion. Everywhere it is dotted 
or streaked with color. The red and the blue tints, 
that are a vivid fire to each other as well as to the 
brown autumnal turf, relieve the dark background 
with singularly strong contrasts. They dance in minor 
pulsations on the buttonholes of men, flash out from 
the gowns of the Smith College girls, palpitate before 
the breeze from flag or streamer. Ip all directions 
goes on this movement and play in red or blue, 
now shadowed as the sun passes beneath cloud, anon 
glancing out more brilliantly as his rays suffuse them. 
Below the surface of the spectacle are its deep sub- 
currents of excitement, the tense rivalry that voices 
itself in cheers, often merged into a prolonged roar as 
one side or the other advances the ball. 


* * 
* 


Even the noises of the contest are a strange study 
in sound. Now it is a college cheer caught up 
first at one end of the line and moving in a wave 
back and forth. Next is a subdued groan starting at 
the base end of the Yale keyboard and winding up ina 
jocund treble as it sweeps round to the Harvard benches. 
Sharp individual cries puncture the volume of sound, 
sometimes distinct, oftener inarticulate. The deep 
Yale horn or the harsh rattle of Harvard is here and 
there identified amid the all-pervasive clamor. And 
one hears, betimes, the more novel cheer of a student 
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group from Amherst or Williams blending with the 
dominant “’rah,” “‘’rab.” All this generality of din is 
sharply accentuated by its sudden gulfs of silence 
when a momentary crisis of the game stills the voices 
of the shouters. 

* Pt * 

Meanwhile, on the arena below, the struggle of the 
players goes on, swaying to and fro between the goal 
posts. To the untrained eye it seems but a mob of 
men fighting, wrestling, plunging, falling in great 
heaps of canvased bodies. But in all this seemingly 
aimless violence and vast output of energy are some 
of the nicest devices of skill ever invented for a sport 
of the field. That wedge of players which, after 
rending the opposing line, suddenly itself parts to let 
out « swift runner carrying the ball, has been 
faithfully practiced during long weeks. That line 
of speeding racers who seem to be ignoring the ball 
is really blocking deftly the foe while another player 
bears it around the end of the file toward the goal 
or seeks a break through which to pass. Those two or 
three who follow closely a comrade are, on a smaller 
seale of action but a higher plane of skill, doing the 
same work. That long kick of the half-back which 
shoots the ball in a great parabola through the air is 
the sequel of months, perhaps seasons, of persistent 
punting. So is the tackling of that sinewy young fel- 
low who has broken through the line to seize and 
“down” him who has just caught the ball at the end of 
its airy curve. There are cunning tricks for all parts of 
the field, shrewd stratagems of quarter-backs, half- 
backs, and full-backs, of rush and scrimmage, all tested 
over and over again before they are adopted for the 
great match. During the game they are indicated to 
the players by secret signals, often varied entirely so 
as to prevent the opposing team from finding a clue. 
Through the whole play runs thus wise system 
and science amid the seeming chaos. One can but 
mark, too, how well during the rasping strain the play- 
ers keep their tempers, and how their callous flesh resists 
jars which would break the frames of common mortals. 

* * 
a. 

Tardily but surely the noise-spectacle nears its end. 
The westward shadows thicken, the stray sun-gleams 
grow redder, the half-moon brightens in the early 
gloaming, and the umpire more often consults his fate- 
ful timepiece. “Ten minutes more!” “ Five min- 
utes!” “One minute!” “Time!” The battered and 
soiled gladiators on the turf break line; the host of 
gazers pours down from the grand stands, as though a 
sudden dam-burst had let loose the human currents, 
and spreads out on the field for congratulations of vic- 
tory, for sympathies in defeat. There is a rush forthe 
gates, an outpouring medley of red and blue, and the 
foot-ball pageant dissolves. 








A HOSPITAL FOR NEGROES. 


le any reader of The Christian Union wants to 
get a quick and startling insight into the difficul- 
ties of the Southern negro problem, which no 
amount of Federal Election bills, however judicious 
they may be, can ever settle, we do not know any 
better way than that afforded by the reading of 
the following extract from a letter recently re- 
ceived by the editor of The Christian Union : 


I venture to write to you to try to arouse your iu- 
terest in a class of negroes, forgotten, overlooked, left 
behind in the race for advancement. If you will kindly 
read the leaflet I inclose, you will understand what I 
mean by the old plantation negro. I live inthe south- 
ern part of Virginia, where there are large numbers of 
this low, degraded, ignorant class, whose squalor and 
poverty and abject misery no words of mine can tell. 
Going in and out among them, I have witnessed in 
these poor log cabins, scattered about in our Southern 
fields and forests, such scenes of appalling misery 
and suffering as I shudder to recall. Women dying 
inch by inch with cancer or some of those fearful 
scrofulous diseases to which the whole race are pecul- 
iarly subject; little children bloated, blinded by 
them, in the corner of a great wooden fireplace, with- 
out medicine to soothe the maddening agony, without 
eare or food, lifting great pleading eyes to me like 
dumb animals in pain, but making no moan, no com- 
plaint, accepting pain and sickness and hunger and 
filth as their allotted portion. One scene comes back 
to me : a lonely hut, far from human habitation, in an 
old pine forest, in which a woman lay dying with in- 
ternal cancer. I had gone with a trusty servant to see 
the dying woman. A tearful storm was gathering, and 
I shuddered at the horror of a night in that desolate 
hut, my own home being two miles distant. I took 
out my Bible and prayer-book, aud read her God's 
gracious promises. She lay listless and still and death- 
like. I felt the feeble, flickering pulse. 
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“Polly,” I said, “have you eaten anything to-day ?” 

“ No, marm.” 

“Nor yesterday ?” 

* No, marm.” 

“ When did you eat anything ?” 

*‘T dunno,” she replied, the tears trickling down her 
shrunken cheeks. “I ain’t got nothin’ to eat.” 

Very quickly my servant made a cup of tea and 
toasted the bread we had brought; and poor Polly’s 
lusterless eyes brightened a little, as she could under- 
stand God’s mercy better. 

Seeing cases just as sad constantly, my heart — 
with unavailing pity, powerless to help them unaided, 
ventured to appeal through the columns of “The 
Churchman” for the means to build a hospital for these 
friendless creatures. Nobly, quickly the response came; 
the hospital was built, and for eight years it has stood 
with doors opening wide to every cry of suffering, 
an asylum and a home for the poorest of God’s creat- 
ures—the first, the only hospital ever built for negroes. 
There are now more than fitty helpless sufferers in it. 
If you can spare the time to read the letters I send 
you, they will tell you its sorrowful history. I would 
never have dared to tell you this sad story, or send 
you these poor letters, or beg your aid aud sympathy 
to help the most helpless of God’s creatures, if I had 
not read your encouraging words. If you feel enough 
interest to learn more of this work, I refer you to Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut; my dear friend Bishop 
Huntington, of Central New York ; Bishop Randolph, 
of Richmond, Va.; the Rev. S. D. McConnell, rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia ; and the Rev. John 
Binney, Middletown, Conn. The last gentleman is the 
Treasurer of the Board of Trustees for the Hospital. 
Mr. McConnell is a member of it. 

Most respectfully, Pattie BurorD. 

The letters to which Mrs. Buford refers as hav- 
ing been inclosed in her letter are circular de- 
scriptions of her work, and will no doubt be sup- 
plied to any who call for them. That one entitled 
“A Letter from Mrs. Buford, telling the Origin 
of Her Work,” engages the attention and interest 
at once and completely : 

“‘ Unless you have been South in the old slavery days,” 
says Mrs. Buford, “you will not readily understand 
the difference between the house servants and the plan- 
tation negro. The former lived at the home-place, 
waited on their masters, were trained and educated by 
constant intercourse with white people, idolized their 
masters and mistresses, and especially the children of 
the family, and were loved and cared for by them. 
This is the patriarchal form of slavery. This is its 
poetic, beautiful side, which we read of in novels and 
tales of Southern life. Who cared or thought of the 
hordes of plantation negroes who worked the distant 
farms, where the master went but rarely to inspect the 
crops? They were left to the tender mercies of an 
ignorant, often brutal, hired overseer. These creat- 
ures were a separate, distinct race. Even the house 
servants looked down on them with ineffable contempt. 
‘Old field hands,’ ‘quarter niggers,’ ‘ plantation folks,’ 
they were called. 

* The better class of people at the South know but 
little of this class of negroes. I did not myself— 
though my father was a large planter and owned great 
numbers of them—uatil, after our marriage, Judge 
Buford removed from the little village of Lawrence- 
ville to our plantation where we now reside. When a 
little child in my father’s house I had always taught 
the little children at the home-place every Sunday 
afternoon. They belonged to the upper class of ne- 
groes. This little class of about thirty, taught in my 
childish days, are men and women now. God certain- 
ly has been merciful to me and blessed my poor 
efforts. Some of them still live near us, and form the 
nucleus of the little congregation at Lawrenceville; 
many have gone North; but all I have been able to 
trace are consistent Christians, honored, respected, 
trusted, wherever they are. After we came here to 
live 1 tried to gather the children around me and teach 
them, as I had always done. But a great change had 
come. The war was over, and the kindly relations of 
master and slave were severed. A gulf, wide and im- 
passable, lay between them. We must follow our book 
religion, they the wild teachings of their ignorant col- 
ored preacher and deceptive inner lights. The better 
class of negroes nearly all emigrated. They could find 
ready employment in the towns and cities and at the 
North. Tbe immense hordes of plantation negroes re- 
mained. Regarding freedom as immunity from labor, 
aimlessly they wandered from their old plantation 
homes, rented a little piece of land with the promise 
to pay a fourth part of the prospective crop, built a 
miserable little shanty of rough pine logs, in which they 
live, suffer, steal, starve, and die, with no one to care, 
no one to help ; led by any political trickster who will 
pander to them, eagerly following ‘any false prophet 
who will proclaim himself a teacher of righteousness.” 

Perhaps no better illustration of the contrast 
between the “plantation negroes” and the house 
servants can be found than in the contrast between 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and the charming memoir 
of “An Old-time Southern Planter,’ which was 
reviewed in The Christian Union for April 17 last. 

The almost heathenish religious life of these 
descendants of the plantation slaves is graphically 
described by Mrs. Buford in the circular from 
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which we have quoted. This hospital work appeals 
to one not only on account of its charity, but also 
on account of its originality, and we therefore are 
glad to bring it to the attention of the readers of 
The Christian Union. Correspondence concerning 
this work should be addressed to Mrs. Buford, care 
of Judge Buford, Lawrenceville, Brunswick County, 
Virginia. 








THE DUTY OF OPTIMISM. 


By Artuur Reep KIMBALL. 


T the dinner of the Boston Civil Service Re- 
formers a year ago, James Russell Lowell 
made the principal address. This address, on the 
whole, took a rather pessimistic view of the present 
status and future prospects of reform. But in the 
address Mr. Lowell interjected this bit of optimism, 
perhaps from appreciation of the nearness of that 
most optimistic of all days, Thanksgiving Day: 

“ At my time of life one is apt to fancy that the 
world he looks round upon is not so pleasant as that 
on which he first opened his eyes, but when I cross- 
examine myself, I am forced to admit that the 
world, after all, is a better world. It is better, I 
think, in the larger distribution of those civilized 
and civilizing elements which compose it. It is 
clearly better in the increased and increasing de- 
mands upon the world from those who once were 
voiceless and hopeless, and in their increasing power 
to enforce those demands.” 

A man is never so optimistic as when he has 
just finished a good dinner, and is talking to others 
who have just finished a good dinner. Were Mr. 
Lowell a dyspeptic, andjunable to appreciate a good 
dinner, I very much doubt whether his somewhat 
guarded optimism might not have come forth un- 
conditioned pessimism. Further, Mr. Lowell’s life, 
so far as the public can judge, has had everything 
in it to lead a man to be an optimist. It is always 
a matter of curious speculation to what extent the 
environment determines the joyous or discouraging 
color of the medium through which a man looks at 
the world. James Russell Lowell is one whose de- 
clining years have been crowned with exceptional 
literary and social successes. The one note of dis- 
cord comes from the carpings of intense partisans 
who fully appreciate by their manifest chagrin 
the significance of his revolt from partisanship, 
the character and standing thus lost to themselves 
and their cause. Reverse the picture. Suppose 
that the lion of the drawing-room in two hemi- 
spheres, the critic of international reputation, the 
poet and essayist already counted a classic, the 
public speaker who invariably draws “applause and 
laughter,” the diplomat of many lzurels, the citizen 
to whose words is accorded the distinction of ex- 
treme laudation or excessive disparagement—sup- 
pose that this man of typical success had drunk the 
cup of failure to its bitter dregs; suppose that, 
while conscious of possessing all the talents and 
qualities that have made a James Russell Lowell, he 
had, by some strange fate, found himself balked 
of worthy fame or deserved recognition ; suppose 
that society had voted him a bore or crank, that his 
condition was mean, that he was not the welcome 
guest of charmed circles, not sought after for his 
wit and wisdom to brighten the hour of after-din- 
ner eloquence ; suppose that in some humble lodg- 
ing he had been interviewed by some reporter who 
knew his history, on his view of Jife now compared 
with his view of life when he began it, full of hope 
and ‘oes and power—what then would he have 
said ! 

This is a very violent supposition. Still, there 
have been men, gifted almost with James Russell 
Lowell's genius, who have ended life as complete 
failures as that I have described. It is only by 
some such extreme contrast that we can measure 
at all the effect of the environment in determining 
the character of the individual outlook on life. 
Nor does it follow that success alone makes a man 
an optimist, or failure alone a pessimist. The late 
John Boyle O'Reilly had achieved in his way almost 
as much as a Lowell, when death cut his career 
suddenly short. In a letter written about a year 
before his death, and expressing a not unusual 
state of mind, he wrote: 

“T am beginning to be ashamed of enthusiasm ; 
and it is dawning on me like a bleak coast coming 
out of a mist of a gray day in the fall, that the glo- 
rious hopes and the beliefs were delusions; that 
the world is hard and mean and censorious and 
unchangeable ; that unless you live for appearance 
sake and become a practical snob (for you are 
judged and valued by your own label, and those 
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who live by the heart have no label, only a tag), 
you will be set down as a fool and avoided by all 
the precise and safe and successful people. . . .There 
is no one here now with whom I can enjoy the old 
idealities.” 

I have tried to draw a picture of the possible 
pessimism of a James Russell Lowell had his life 
proved a failure. But in such a picture there is 
nothing so bitterly discouraging as those actual 
moods of pessimism which haunt the man of suc- 
cess. When an enthusiastic and sensitive nature 
such as O’Reilly’s is oppressed by the dominant 
materialism, by the prevailing bowrgeois view of 
life, by its Philistine incapacity to appreciate what 
is unconventional, by its Podsnap fear of doing 
something to offend the social lawgivers whose dec- 
alogue is often mere cant and commonplace, then 
the genuineness is eaten out of all once thought 
worth the living for, and nothing is left to show for 
high aims and noble ambitions but a sham bauble. 
That the intense disgust and strong revulsion of 
feeling should carry such a nature, in the very hour 
of apparent success, to extreme cynicism and pes- 
simism is more than natural. To hope, to strive, 
to fail—that is indeed bitter. But to hope, to 
strive, to succeed, only to find success a greater 
mockery—that is the supreme test of faith. It is 
a revelation of the possibilities of emptiness that 
takes the heart out of hope. 

Such pessimism as this of O'Reilly's springs from 
a sense of the loneliness of life, from that feeling of 
individual isolation that at times is overpowering 
in sensitive souls. It is the opposite in its source 
from that optimism to which Lowell gave expression 
in the quotation at first made. Genial natures 
kindle in each other the glow of a warm and 
generous appreciation of the oneness of the race. 
The simplest pleasures and companionships are often 
fruitful of the highest results in binding men 
together in a strong solidarity. Moods of optimism 
and pessimism are not always within our control. 
But the habits of thought and conditions of life 
from which our prevailing moods are evolved are 
largely matters of our own choice. Viewed from 
this point of view, optimism becomes a duty. A 
man who would do anything for himself or others 
of real value must be a bravely hopeful man, must 
be a man purposely to place himself in touch with 
all that concerns his fellow-men. To cherish and 
strengthen the ties of a common fellowship is the 
surest of all ways in which to cultivate successfully 
a lasting optimism. The physical basis of life is 
here not without its deep significance. The anni- 
versaries when we all agree to rejoice in the fullness 
of material blessings do a work of their own apart 
from any religious sanction. The man who stands 
apart from them, or who enters into them in only 
a perfunctory spirit, pays the penalty of a 
higher loss than that of losing a share in general 
good fellowship. He so far unfits himself for the 
sympathy humanity has for humanity, and for doing 
the good that he owes to his fellow-men as the 
opportunity arises. He shuts himself off from con- 
tact with the unconscious optimism of others, and 
he shuts others out from sharing the possibilities of 
optimism in himself. 

There is a higher meaning than any mere praise 
of the joy of bodily prowess and bodily indulgence 
in the words of Browning: 

“How good is man’s life here, mere living, 
How fit to employ 
The heart, and the soul, and the senses, 
For ever in joy !” 








THE LOIRE VALLEY. 


iid 
By Mrs. ApELA E. ORPEN. 


Fem leaving Blois the river scenery becomes 
prettier. There are more trees in the valley, 
and islands here and there make their appearance 
in the river. But, after all, it is not the natural 
beauty of the Loire which tempts the traveler to 
follow its course, it is the historical interest. 
Having ridden for a dozen miles or so along the 
top of the levée, a sudden flash of light among 
the trees on the left bank of the river reveals the 
existence of the Castle of Chaumont, with its lead 
roof shining in the sunlight. This castle is re- 
nowned for the sake of two women, both of whom 
lived there, namely, Catherine de’ Medici and 
Madame de Staél. The latter, driving miserably 
along the Loire when banished from Paris by 
Napoleon, espied Chaumont, and called to the gate- 
keeper to tell her who lived there ; Monsieur de So- 
and-so, he replied, at present traveling in America. 
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Madame de Staél descended from her carriage, and 
announced the determination of taking up her 
residence in the castle. The gatekeeper demurred, 
wanted to know was the noble lady a relative per- 
haps of Monsieur de So-and-so. No, she was not, 
but that did not signify, she said ; he would be grati- 
fied to have her come; and she actually installed 
herself in the castle without more ado. In this 
singular transaction one is at a loss which to be 
most amazed at, the conduct of the gatekeeper, of 
the lady, or of Monsieur de So-and-so, who, on re- 
turning from the voyage to America, was indeed 
perfectly and entirely satisfied to find his castle in 
the possession of strangers. It is a charming castle 
surely, with huge round towers flanking the gate, 
with drawbridge and portcullis, with loopholes and 
machicoulis. This on the outside; while within 
the courtyard there are beautiful Renaissance win- 
dows, a well reaching down to the bowels of the 
earth, steep roofs, graceful chimneys, and a superb 
view over the Loire. I don’t wonder that Madame 
de Staél fell in love with the place, and took it by 
storm. I should like to do the same; but, alas! 
Monsieur de So-and-so no longer owns Chaumont, 
and I—am not Madame de Staél. A love for 
the castle has been transmitted to her grandchildren 
by the illustrious lady, for her daughter’s son, the 
present Prince of Broglie, now owns the castle, 
which he annually inhabits for some months, and 
which he always keeps in admirable repair. 

Following the left bank of the river among shady 
trees and past excavated clifis, one comes, after 
another dozen miles, to Amboise, which it is quite 
impossible to describe in a few words, for there is 
so much to say about it; it contains architectural 
curiosities and historic associations to suit all and 
every taste. With regard to this part of France, 
as indeed with regard to all historic places, it is a 
mistake to go ignorantly to see anything. One 
should make up the district beforehand, otherwise 
there is danger of getting mixed in one’s facts when 
listening to the legends which the local guides rolk 
off so volubly. It is necessary to have the dates 
and the successive facts tolerably distinct in one’s 
memory. Unless so fortified, at Amboise, for ex- 
ample, there might be a danger of the unwary 
visitor carrying away the impression that he had 
been shown the balcony wheré Charles the Eighth 
hanged Catherine de’ Medici at the massacre of 
the Huguenots, after having first knocked her head 
against a low door! 

From Amboise one goes to Tours, a town where 
there is still much quaintness left in the way of 
narrow streets and curious houses with slated walls 
that remind one of a scaly fish. There is in par- 
ticular one house at Tours that every one goes to 
see, because it is called the house of Tristan the 
Hermit, hangman, as every one knows, to Louis XI. 
Now, this house illustrates a singular characteristic 
of the nineteenth century'mind. To begin with, it 
is no more the house of Tristan the Hermit than it 
is the house of the humble writer of these words, 
but that is a trifle and checks no one’s interest. It 
is credited with being the abode of a wretch, there- 
fore it at once becomes interesting. Such being 
its reputation, it maintains it to the best of 
the ability of its doorkeeper. The visitor is first 
of all shown an architectural and decorative cord 
over the door, and he is told that this repre- 
sents the hangman’s rope of the whilom owner 
of the house. Then one is taken up to the top of 
a singular and tall brick tower, and there one is 
shown an opening in the floor, or rather where once 
there appears to have been an opening, and one is 
told that this gave access to the oubliettes. The 
doomed victim (this is always the story) was lured 
to take the air at the top of the tower, and was be- 
guiled into stepping on the trap-door that covered 
the treacherous hole, when, lo! it opened beneath 
his feet, and he, falling down the shaft, arrived in 
the noisome dungeon below half cut to fragments 
by the projecting knives that adorned the inside of 
the shaft, and finally he was eaten by the rats that 
swarmed in the owbliette. Then an iron stanchion 
is shown to one, far beyond reach, out of one of the 
top windows, and upon that we are told Tristan was 
in the habit of hanging his men—a manifestly dif- 
ficult and dangerous mode of “ turning off ” people, 
that would lead one to imagine that trees must have 
been scarce at Tours in the oldentime. And, finally, 
just as we descend, the guide says that there is a 
subterranean passage leading to Plessis-les-Tours, 
where Louis XI. lived, for the private and conven- 
ient meeting of king and hangman, but that now 
the said passage is blocked up, a modern-looking 
door being pointed to as the entrance thereof. I 
never visited a tower in France that I was not told 
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of these three things—the trap-door of the oubliette, 
the unattainable hook for hanging people, and the 
subterranean passage (not shown) leading to the 
farthest point of the guide’s imagination. Travel- 
ers nowadays like to have their nerves thrilled and 
their blood curdled by these tales, and who can 
wonder if a constant demand for horrors should be 
as constantly supplied by the local purveyers to the 
tourist taste? 

Each mile of the way now becomes prettier as 
we ride along to Saumur, and almost each mile of 
the way is marked by some monument of interest. 
Those who love the misty past may look at that 
singular structure known as La Pile, a kind of in- 
land lighthouse, and wonder if it was, as is asserted, 
a landmark of the Roman Empire. Its structure 
is unlike anything else in France, and a certain 
similarity to Roman work has led people to attrib- 
ute it to that race. It undoubtedly is a landmark 
that can be seen from afar, and the mystery which 
attaches to its origin and purpose does not render 
it any the less interesting. ‘Then close by are the 
ruined towers of Cinq Mars, the birthplace of the 
ill-fated nobleman who bore that name, and who 
was doubly unfortunate in that he gained the king’s 
affection and Richelieu’s hatred. I have often 
wondered why the king did not stretch forth his 
hand to save his favorite, seeing that he himself 
was an accomplice in the strange plot to overturn 
the terrible Cardinal. Perhaps Louis XIII. felt 
himself too weak to rule alone, and rather than lose 
the Cardinal, when it came to the point, he sacrificed 
his friend; or was he, all king that he was, afraid 
of his Cardinal Richelieu? This, too, like La Pile, 
is alla mystery; one thing only is certain: Cing 
Mars laid his beautiful head upon the block, and the 
castle which bears his name was razed almost to 
the ground, just as we see it to-day. 

The inhabitants of the Loire Valley live in caves 
about this part of the country. The cliffs on either 
side of the river are composed of a soft white stone 
easily excavated, and it no doubt seemed an ex- 
travagant waste of labor to quarry out stone and 
then build up a house, when all purposes could be 
fulfilled by scraping out a hole in the face of the 
cliff. They store wine in these caves, and very 
efficient cellars they must be, too. Nearly the whole 
of the village of Cing Mars is built on this system, 
which is not a modern one, but dates back as far as 
history takes note of them that dwell beside the 
Loire. We bought our lunch at Cing Mars, 
and sat on the roadside under a tree to eat it. 
A passer by, an old man going to his work, 
entered into conversation with us, the unusual sight 
of a tandem tricycle being at all times consid- 
ered sufficient introduction upon which to start a 
conversation. After half an hour’s talk and a 
mutual exchange of compliments and good wishes, 
we separated ; he went to his digging and we to our 
pedaling. And here let me say one word about 
cyclists in France. A pair who are much more 
famous, both as riders and as writers, than we 
can claim to be, have found French people very 
different from what we found them. They have 
left it on record that people not only were rude, but 
were willfully unkind, and this so often that much 
of their pleasure seems to have been marred by it. 
We have never experienced rudeness; on the con- 
trary, we have, over and over again, been the 
recipients of kindnesses from all sorts of people. 
Cyclists are, as a rule, not sufficiently considerate of 
the feelings of other people, particularly of those 
other people who drive horses. Now, French horses 
are wonderfully steady ; but still they are equine and 
possess nerves. It is, therefore, trying for them to 
see an object of unknown aspect and intentions 
dash past within a foot of their noses at the rate of 
fifteen miles anhour. Even after frightening their 
horses, the drivers are generally quite satisfied if one 
takes the trouble to stop and apologize. We once 
frightened a horse—or rather a!mule—so that it shied 
abominably right on to the track of the railway, 
which ran alongside the road. The driver said to 
his animal : “Thou figure of a pig! didst thou never 
behold a beautiful mechanism like that before ?”’ 
and was full of regrets that we had given ourselves 
the pain to descend from our mechanism to inquire 
if there was any damage done. One word of 
apology usually draws forth areply full of kindness, 
and it is a pity not to give that word after doing 
a driver the mischief of frightening his horse. As 


for the railway officials, they permitted us to break 
their most cherished rules and regulations with 
impunity ; in fact, the tricycle was the excuse for 
all sorts of irregularities, and a word of thanks was 
all they expected in return, in which they differed 
very, very widely from English railway officials. 
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How the Other Half Lives. 


A GLIMPSE AT DARKEST NEW YORK. 


THE AUTHOR. 


HE name of the author of “How the 

Other Half Lives” is not an unfamiliar 

one to the readers of The Christian Union; 

he contributed two articles on the tene- 

ment-house question to The Christian 

Union in May, 1889. Odor readers will be glad to 

know how he came to study the great social prob- 

lems dealt with in his book. Mr. Riis is an 

active, wiry, young-looking man of about forty 

years ofage. He consented cordially to an “ inter- 

view ” for The Christian Union, and related to its 

representative with modesty and yet enthusiasm 
the following facts about himself and his work: 


“Tam Danish. I came from a little town in Den- 
mark called Ribe. My father was a teacher in the 
Latin school of the town. My father was a very en- 
rgetic admirer of Dickens, and I learned English by 
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reading Dickens’s stories. I came over to America 
when I was about twenty years old, in a very hot- 
headed way, with no idea but to get away from there, 
but there was a spirit of adventure in me. I had been 
an admirer of Cooper’s novels. I had no special line 
of work to follow. In order to fit myself out when I 
knew I was coming, I learned the rudiments of the 
carpenter’s trade so as to have something to fall back 
on. It served me well in many ways, although the 
great trouble was, when I came here in 1870, it was 
hard to find work. When my money was all spent I 
came right down to the bottom along with most every- 
body who goes in the same way, and for about two 
years I worked at just what came to hand. In the 
fall of ’70 I worked in some brickyards near New 
Brunswick, N. J., at a place called Little Washington. 
I came walking from New York looking for somethin 
to do, and I remember sleeping in a graveyard. 
never slept sweeter in my life. Not long ago, when I 
went back to New Brunswick, for the first time, to de- 
liver a lecture at Rutgers College, I looked with one of 
the Professors for the gravestone on which I slept, but 
it was gone. I came back to New York after a time. 
There isafascination for me here. I could find scarcely 
any work, and spent what money I had and drifted about 
the streets. I had no money at all and had tosleep in the 
street. I spent one night in my life in a police station. 
That night I had picked up near the North River a little 
black and tan dog (poor little beast !), and I carried it 
into the police station. I had one thing of value, and 
that was a little gold locket I wore inside my shirt. 
It had a lock of hair in it. That night some of those 
lodgers stole it from me while I was sleeping in there, 
and when I came out and found it was stolen—the one 
thing that connected me with home—I went and made a 
complaint tothe sergeant, who ordered the doorman to 
kick me out.’ 

“Do you come in here,’ cried he, ‘and sleep, 
and yet tell me that you had a gold locket on your 
neck?’ 

“It did sound ridiculous. I went outside with my 
little dog, and when we got outside I was angry enough 
to go back and demolish every one there. I wandered 
off a little space, and while I was gone the dog had a 
fit in the street and the poor little beast fell down ; a 
crowd gathered in the lane, and a policeman came along 
and took the poor animal and clubbed it to death be- 
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fore my eyes. It seemed to me that was the very last 
link that had given way. I walked straight off to the 
ferry and gave the ferry-master a silk handkerchief, 
ic of home. I had not a cent in my pocket. 
Then I got across and walked on the railroad track to 
Philadelphia. Until that time I had avoided calling 
on any of the friends of my family. I felt independent 
and proud, but when I got to Philadelphia I sought 
some friends, who helped me. I went to the northern 
part of the State, and for two years after that I worked 
in Jamestown, but my employers failed, and I came 
back to New York. i finally obtained a position as a 
newspaper reporter. The day I went down to work as 
a newspaper reporter I worked until ten o’clock at 
night. I was too proud to say that it was the third 
day had not broken fast. When they let me off at 
ten o'clock, on reaching the stairs to my room I fell 
in a dead faint. Signor Succi can starve for forty days 
if he wants to, but three is enough for me. I never 
left the newspaper business after that. I had found 


my niche. After making a little money from a news- © 


paper which I owned in Brooklyn, I went back to Den- 
mark and was married and brought my wife to this 
country. On my return 1 was engaged by the ‘ Trib- 
une’ and sent by it to Police Headquarters in Mul- 
berry Street as police reporter. I have been at Police 
Headquarters, off and on, for fourteen years, repre- 
senting the ‘ Tribune,’ the City Press Association, and 
lately the ‘Evening Sun.’ At last I was in a position 
to write about the things I had been observing so 
many years. I wrote some articles for The Christian 
Union, and then, encouraged by its editors, I wrote 
my book. The Christian Union is, as it were, the 
father of my book.” 

Mr. Riis is actively interested and engaged in the 
tenement-house work of the King’s Daughters. The 
accompanying portrait of him was made from a photo- 
graph especially for The Christian Union, but the other 
illustrations are from Mr. Riis’s book, and are cour- 
teously furnished us by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, the publishers. 





THE BOOK.’ 


Last week The Christian Union contained an ac- 
count of a remarkable book which has stirred the 
thinking people of Great Britain; namely, General 
Booth’s “ In Darkest England.” There has just been 
published in New York a book of the same remark- 
able character, which treats of the same general 
problems that are presented by the conditions of 
life among the masses in this great city. This book 
is “How the Other Half Lives.” Of its author, 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis, a well-known contributor to The’ 


Christian Union, we present a short sketch in an- 
other column. 

Mr. Riis points out first the manner in which the 
present tenement-house system of New York has been 
developed. He shows that to-day three-fourths of the 
population of this great city live in the tenements, 
and that the drift of population to the cities which 
isso marked a characteristic of our present civilization 
is sending ever-increasing multitudes to crowd them. 
One of the first things that attracts the attention of 
the reader is the statement that the 
tenement-house regions of New York 
City represent almost every nation in '\%E 
the world but our own. There is no “g 
distinctively American community. In 
one notorious Fourth Ward alley Mr. 
Riis found that one hundred and forty 
families were living ; of these one hun- 
dred were Irish, thirty-eight Italian, 
and two spoke the German tongue. 
These people, of course, live in varying 
degrees of poverty and degradation. 





THE BACK ALLEYS. 


Probably the “ back alleys” are the 
worst spots in the tenement-house re- 
gion. What these places are may be 
judged from their names: “ Blind- 
man’s Alley,” “ Bottle Alley,” “ Ban- 
dit’s Roost,” and the like. This de- 
scription of one of these wretched 
quarters from Mr. Riis’s pen is a graph- 
ie and truthful one : 

“Some idea of what is meant by a sani- 
tary ‘cleaning up’ in these slums may be 
gained from the account of a mishap I 
met with once, in taking a flash-light pict- 
ure of a group of blind beggars in one of 
the tenements down here. ith unprac- 
ticed hands I managed to set fire to the 
house. When the blinding effect of the 
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flash had passed away and I could see once more, I 
discovered that a lot of paper and rags that hung on 
the wall were ablaze. There were six of us, five blind 
men and women who knew nothing of their danger, 
and myself, in an attic room, with a dozen crooked, 
rickety stairs between us and the street, and as many 
households as helpless as the one whose guest I was all 
about us. The thought, How were they ever to be got 
out ? made my blood run cold as I saw the flames 
creeping up the wall, and my first impulse was to bolt 
for the street and shout for help. ‘The next was to 
smother the fire myself, and I did, with a vast deal of 
trouble. Afterward, when I came down to the street, 
I told a friendly policeman of my trouble. For some 
reason he thought it rather a good joke, and laughed 
immoderately at my concern lest even then sparks 
should be burrowing in the rotten wall that might yet 
break out in flame, and destroy the house with all that 
were in it. He told me why, when he found time to 
draw breath. ‘ Why, don’t you know,’ he said, ‘ that 
house is the Dirty Spoon? It caught fire six times last 
winter, but it wouldn’t burn. The dirt was so thick on 
the walls it smothered the fire !’ Which, if true, shows 
that water and dirt, not usually held to be harmonious 
elements, work together for the good of those who in- 
sure houses.” 


The people who live in such places are very far 
from being all vicious. Mr. Riis tells of a typical 
tenement family which he himself visited not long 
ago. The family of nine, consisting of a husband, 
a wife, an aged grandmother, and six children, all 
hard-working Germans and scrupulously neat, lived 
in two rooms about ten feet square. The rent was 


seven dollars and a half a month—more than a 
week’s wages for the father, who was the only 
bread-winner in the family. 


“MULBERRY BEND.” 


The Italians who swarm to New York in great 
numbers are not nearly as neat or orderly as the Ger- 
mans. Mr. Riis says that the Italian is honest, 
but he is hot-headed. He isa born gambler, and 
not a Sunday passes but that a murderous affray 
over the cards takes place in the Italian quarter. 
Malberry Street is the center of this Italian quarter, 
and the account that Mr. Riis gives of “ Mulberry 
Bend” is startling and graphic in the extreme. 
“Mulberry Bend” is noted for its cheap and de- 
graded lodging “dives.” Mr. Riis thus describes 
one which he visited and photographed : 

“In a room not thirteen feet either way slept twelve 
men and women, two or three in bunks set in a sort 
of alcove, the;rest on the floor. A kerosene lamp burned 
dimly in the fearful atmosphere, probably to guide 
other and later arrivals to their ‘ beds,’ for it was only 
just past midnight. A baby’s fretful wail came from 
an adjoining hall-room, where, in the semi-darkness, 
three recumbent figures could be made out. The 
‘apartment’ was one of three in two adjoining build- 
ings we had found, within half an hour, similarly 
crowded. Most of the men were lodgers, who slept 
there for five cents a spot.” 


Another feature of this degraded back-alley life 
is what is known as the “ stale beer dives,” in which 
doctored, unlicensed beer is the chief ware. The 
beer is collected from the kegs put outside the beer 
saloons to await the brewers’ carts, and is touched 
up by drags to put a froth on it. The privilege to 
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sit all night on a chair, or sleep on a table or in a 
barrel, goes with each round of drinks. The inmate 
of the stale beer dive, Mr. Riis tells us, has reached 
the very lowest possible plane. 

There are, of course, some comparatively decent 
lodging-houses. Indeed, there must be, for it is 
estimated that there are fourteen thousand home- 
less men in New York every night who sleep in 
the lodging-houses. But most of these lodging- 
houses, particularly of the cheaper variety, have 
criminal associations and atmosphere. 

A JEWISH MARKET. 


In turning the leaves of Mr. Riis’s book we find 
a chapter on Chinatown, full of interest, but which 
we have no time to investigate. From “ China- 
town” he takes us to the Jewish quarter. He shows 
a fire panic at night in a tenement, with “the 
surging, half-smothered crowds on the stairs and 
fire-escapes; the frantic mothers and crying chil- 
dren; the wild struggle to save the little that is 
their all—a horror that has few parallels in human 
experience.” He takes us to a “pig market” in 
this quarter, where bandannas, tin cups, stale eggs, 
hats, spectacles, unappetizing chickens and geese, 
horseradish, old coats, etc., ete., are sold along the 
curbstone. 

“In the midst of it all there is a sudden wild scat- 
tering, a hustling of things from the street into dark 
cellars, into back yards and byways, a —_——s 
and locking of doors hidden under the improvise 
shelves and counters. The health officers’ cart is com- 
ing down the street, preceded and followed by stalwart 
policemen who shovel up with scant ceremony the eat- 
ables—musty bread, decayed fish, and stale vegetables 
—indifferent to the curses that are showered on them 
from stoops and windows, and carry them off to the 
dump. Inthe wake of the wagon, as it makes its way 
to the East River after the raid, follow a line of: de- 
spoiled hucksters shouting defiance from a safe dis- 
tance.” 

A LUDLOW STREET “ SWEATER.” 


But it is little wonder that men and women have 
to buy their food in such a market, when they are 
compelled to work in such conditions as those which 
Mr. Riis tells us he found on Sunday in a home, if 
you can call it a home, in Ludlow Street : 


“ Up two flights of dark stairs, three, four, with new 
smells of cabbage, of onions, of frying fish, on every 
landing, whirring sewing-machines behind closed doors 
betraying what goes on within, to the door that opens 
to admit the bundle and the man. A sweater, this, in 
a small way. Five men and a woman, two young girls, 
not fifteen, and a boy who says unasked that he is fif- 
teen, and lies in saying it, are at the machines sewing 
knickerbockers, ‘knee-pants’ in the Ludlow Street 
dialect. The floor is littered ankle-deep with half-sewn 
garments. Inthe alcove, on a couch of many dozens 
of ‘pants’ ready for the finisher, a bare-legged baby 
with pinched faceis asleep. A fence of piled-up clothing 
keeps him from rolling off on the floor. The faces, hands, 
and arms to the elbows of every one in the room are 
black with the color of the cloth on which they are 
working. The boy and the woman alone look up at 
our entrance. The girls shoot sidelong glances, but at 
a warning look from the man with the bundle they tread 
their machines more energetically than ever. The 
men do not appear to be aware even of the presence of 
a stranger.” 


That this horrid condition of affairs exists only 
in the lower parts of New York City is a mistake, 
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It is generally supposed 
that somehow or other 
Fourteenth Street divides 
the sheep and the goats, 
but homes of poverty and 
dens of vice exist in the 
upper part of the city 
almost next door to the 
homes of wealth and cul- 
tivation. “ Hell’s Kitch- 
en” is in Thirty-ninth 
Street. Mr. Riis says 
that Cherry Street is not 
“ tougher ” than “ Battle 
Row ” in East Sixty-third 
Street, or the “ village” 
at Twenty-ninth Street 
and First Avenue, where 
stores of broken bricks, 
ammunition for the 
nightly conflicts with the 
police, are part of the 
regulation outfit of every 
tenement. 


IT IS NOT ALL VICE. 


tenement- 
house life of New York 
is very far from being 
all vice. To describe it 
faithfully one would have to tell “a story of thou- 
sands of devoted lives, laboring earnestly to make 
the most of their scant opportunities for good ; of 
heroic men and women striving patiently against 
fearful odds, and by their very courage coming off 
victors in the battle with the tenement ; of woman- 
hood pure and undefiled. That it should blossom 
in such an atmosphere is one of the unfathomable 
mysteries of life. And yet it is not an uncommon 
thing to find sweet and innocent girls, singularly 
untouched by the evil around them, true wives 
and faithful mothers, literally ‘like jewels in a 
swine’s snout,’ in the worst of the infamous bar- 
racks.” 

Mr. Riis tells many a stirring and pathetic story 
of genuine suffering and starvation in families who 
were honest, hard-working, and willing, but who 
had been afflicted with misfortune or sickness, 
and knew no way of obtaining relief save by seek- 
ing death. One bright spot in all this dreariness 
is made by the fact that the poor are always ready 
to share sympathy and what material comforts 
they have with their suffering neighbors. 


THE STREET ARABS. 


To Mr. Riis the problem concerning the children 
seems to be one of the most serious ones in this 
whole matter. What are you going to do with 
a population which is to be made up in the future 
out of boys like these “ street Arabs ” ? 


“ Any one whom business or curiosity has taken 
through Park Row or across Printing-House Square in 
the midnight hour has seen little groups of these boys 
hanging about the newspaper offices ; in winter, when 
snow is on the streets, fighting for warm spots around 
the grated vent-holes that let out the heat and steam 
from the underground pressrooms with their noise and 
clatter, and in summer playing craps and 7-11 on the 
curb for their hard-earned pennies,with all the absorbing 
concern of hardened gamblers. This is their beat. 
Here the agent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children finds those he thinks too young for 
‘business,’ but does not always capture them. Like 
rabbits in their: burrows, the little ragamuffins sleep 
with at least one eye open, and 
every sense alert to the ap- 
proach of danger: of their 
enemy, the policeman, whose 
chief business in life is to move 
them on, and of the agent bent 
on robbing them of their cher- 
ished freedom. At the first 
warning shout they scatter and 
are off. To pursue them would 
be like chasing the fleet-footed 
mountain goat in his rocky 
fastnesses. There is not an 
open door, a hidden turn or 
runway which they do not 
know, with lots of secret pas- 
sages and short cuts no one 
else ever found. To steal a 
march on them is the only 
way. There is a coal chute 
from the sidewalk to the 
boiler-room in the sub-cellar 
of the Pos!-Office which the 
Society’s officer fouad the boys 
had made into a sort of tobog- 
gan slide to a snug berth in 
wintry weather. They used to 
slyly raise the cover in the 
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street, slide down in single file, and snuggle up to the 
warm boiler out of harm’s way, as they thought. It 
proved a trap, however. The agent slid down himself 
one cold night—there was no other way of getting 
there—and, landing right in the midst of the sleeping 
colony, had it at his mercy. After repeated raids upon 
their headquarters, the boys forsook it last summer, 
and were next found herding under the shore-end of 
one of the East River banana docks, where they had 
fitted up a regular club-room that was shared by 
thirty or forty homeless boys and abcut a million rats.” 


‘““MATERIAL MISSIONARIES.” 


It is impossible in a hasty review of this kind to 
do anything more than give extracts here and there 
from the volume in hand, but the thoughtful reader 
will consider carefully the chapters entitled “The 
Problem of the Children,” “The Street Arab.” 
“The Working Girls of New York.” Thus briefly 
we have ‘tried to show how Mr. Riis distinctly 
proves that there is a tenement-house problem. 
These people are not to be dealt with merely on a 
religious plane ; they are to have material mission- 
aries as well as spirjtual missionaries if they are to 
be helped. This Mr. Riis makes very clear. 

“¢ Are you not looking too much to the material con- 
dition of these people ?’ said a good minister to me 
after a lecture in a Harlem church last winter, ‘and 
forgetting the inner man?’ I told him, ‘No! for you 
cannot expect to find an inner man to appeal to in the 
worst tenement-house surroundings. You must first 
put the man where he can respect himself. To reverse 


the argument of the apple : you cannot expect to finda 
sound core in a rotten fruit.’ ” 


HOW THE CASE STANDS. 


In the last two chapters of the volume Mr. Riis 

shows what has been done and how the case stands. 
He describes some of the work that has been 
achieved in building model tenements, and he shows 
how they can be built successfully and be made to 
pay if the owner will be content with five per cent. 
interest on his investment. In other words, he 
outlines a practical programme of “ philanthropy 
and five per cent.” 
_ “Model tenement building has not been attempted 
in New York on anything like as large a scale as in 
many other cities, and it is perhaps owing to this, in a 
measure, that a belief prevails that it cannot succeed 
here. This is a wrong notion entirely. From the 
managers of the two best-known experiments in model 
tenement building in this city, the Improved Dwellings 
Association and the Tenement-House Building Com- 
pany, I have letters, dated last August, declaring their 
enterprises eminently successful.” 

Mr. Riis, in a private letter to The Christian 
Union, says in relation to General Booth’s book 
that although some of the same conditions of 
fearful poverty and oppression exist in New York 
as in London, the American temperament is differ- 
ent and breathes a different slum sediment, so that 
the way out, as General Booth calls it, must neces- 
sarily be varied in New York from the way out as 
applied to London. Mr. Riis sees three ways out. 
First, we must house the working people decently. 
Second, establish a great labor bureau; the people 
want work, not alms, in nine cases out of ten. 
Third, take care of the children, that they do not 
fall into the hands of the enemy. 

It is astonishing how few people are awake to the 
fact that the social conditions of New York and of 
our other great cities, in their relations to the poor, 
are thoroughly bad. We should like to wake up 
some of these sleeping people, and to do that we 
know of no better way than to put Mr. Riis’s book 
into the hands of every one of our readers. 
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MODEL TOWNS. 


By Proressor Ricwarp T. Ety, 
Of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


HAT can be said about model towns? An 
actually existing model town cannot be de- 
scribed, for the simple reason that there is none. 
An ideal model town is a useful conception. The 
ideal often precedes the actual, and, if we cannot 
hope to realize the ideal, we shall come the nearer 
to it the more clearly the ideal is formed in the 
mind. But it is important to know how to con- 
struct an ideal model town in the mind. Before 
social science was so far advanced as it is to-day, 
it was customary for thinkers—often profound 
thinkers, too—to withdraw into the recesses of their 
inner consciousness and evolve therefrom a picture 
of a social state. Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia” isa 
famous example. Such fanciful creations are use- 
ful and entertaining, and a perusal of More’s work 
can be heartily recommended. At the same time, 
the methods of science to-day are different, and, it 
must be acknowledged, are more fruitful, if less ro- 
mantic. 

The ideal exists ; the ideal is the real. Does 
this sound paradoxical? The ideal does not exist 
as a whole, but the elements which go to make up 
the ideal are in existence, although they are scat- 
tered far and wide. What is needed is to gather 
them together and thus to frame an ideal composed 
of actually existing elements. The elements of 
the ideal must be treated as existing, because a 
thousand towns exist in this and“other countries, 
any one of which would become a model town if it 
embraced the excellencies of all. This thought 
places a goal before us towards which we can 
steadily push forward, even if we never quite reach it. 

All over the civilized world the conditions of 
urban life are similar, and what succeeds in one 
place will be likely to succeed in another. Noth- 
ing impresses, it seems to me, the careful student 
more than the similarity of industrial and social 
conditions in the great nations of the earth at the 
present day. It is more marked than dissimilarity, 
and industrial Germany of to-day is more like the 
United States of to-day than the United States of 
to-day is like the United States of George Wash- 
ington. What one city needs another needs, and 
reforms tend to spread slowly from city to city and 
from land to land. Even a vainglorious national 
spirit, the perversion of patriotism, cannot stop this 
permanently, although it may long obstruct the 
wheels of progress. Generally speaking, what is 
good for Berlin is likely to be good for New York, 
and what answers the needs of Paris will be likely 
to supply a want in Chicago. Slavish imitation is 
not hereby recommended, but adaptation to local 
conditions, not forgetting that every rule must have 
its exceptions. 

We have an international regulation of patents, 
for inventions of a mechanical sort spread over the 
world with lightning-like rapidity. Now, there are 
as real social inventions and discoveries as mechan- 
ical, and it is the duty of intelligent citizens to 
utilize them as fully and as promptly as the me- 
chanical, for delay often destroys a large portion 
of their utility. It requires more conscious effort, 
however, to do this, because the results are social 
gain and not the exclusive or nearly exclusive 
benefit of a few. 

Berlin, as has already been remarked in The 
Christian Union, is said to be the best-governed 
city in the world. It is not the model city in the 
fullest sense of the term, because it does not em- 
brace all the best existing elements, and if, on the 
whole, superior to New York and Chicago, it might 
yet learn something from them. Nevertheless, 
Berlin is a city which ought to be carefully, mi- 
nutely studied and described. 

Let intelligent Americans who may spend some 
time in Berlin study various features of the city 
government and different municipal institutions, 
and enlighten their fellow-citizens. This kind of 
work should be connected with educational institu- 
tions, reform clabs, local Chautauqua circles, and 
the like. The public organization of charity in 
Berlin might occupy the attention of a member of 
such a society who has the privilege of passing a 
winter in that city. On his return he could de- 
scribe it to the other members, who should discuss 
the adaptability and desirability of the system 
for an American town. The public slaughter- 
house (abattoir) deserves study, and the advantages 
in the way of meat inspection and in other direc- 
tions of a concentration of slaughtering in a single 
public establishment ought to be examined carefully. 

The public gas supply is another interesting feat- 
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ure. It may be inquired what inconveniences led 
to a change in Berlin from private works to public 
works ; and the experience of Berlin with public 
gas supply may be contrasted with the experience 
of cities like Baltimore, Brooklyn, and New York 
with gas supply by private corporations. It will 
be found that the Berlin price of gas is about one 
dollar a thousand, and that even at so low a price 


the profits are so large that they defray a goodly 


proportion of all municipal expenditures. 

The politics of Berlin will be found pure, and an 
endeavor may be made to trace the connection, if 
any, between the public gas works and pure poli- 
tics. On the other hand, the members of the home 
school, club, or circle, if located in New York, may 
endeavor by diligent inquiry to ascertain what con- 
nection, if any, has existed in the past in New York 
between municipal corruption and private corpora- 
tions supplying gas. The Berlin park system, mu- 
nicipal savings system, and sewerage system are 
worthy of study by those interested in model towns. 

Are there not readers of The Christian Union 
who will organize expeditions or plan in some way 
for the systematic study of neighboring towns? 
What has peculiarly struck me is some admirable 
institution in one American town which exists to 
the satisfaction and comfort of all the inhabitants, 
and yet seems to be almost as unknown in towns 
not twenty miles distant as the institutions of a 
French or German city—not to say an Egyptian 
city, which might be an exaggeration. 

I may take illustrations from Chautauqua County, 
New York, where I spend a part of each summer. 
The municipal ownership of water-works and an 
electric light plant in Dunkirk, a brilliant success of 
which any city in the world might be proud, may 
be cited as an example. After Dunkirk has found 
out “ how to do it,” other neighboring towns within 
fifty miles still keep showing us “how not to do 
it,” making sad mistakes which can be corrected 
only with difficulty and large expense. 

Take another town in Chautauqua County, this 
time only avillage. Fredoniais called by every vis- 
itor a beautiful village, but what is one of the main 
features of its beauty? Certainly, the two little 
parks in the heart of the town, and such parks should 
be a feature of every town. Not only do they grat- 
ify the eye, but they help to preserve the health of 
the place and diminish the death rate. Yet let one 
drive along the “ Main Road,” extending east and 
west from Fredonia, and see how few villages within 
forty miles have followed the example of Fredonia, 
although in a village, especially in its early days, 
but even later, it is a comparatively easy matter to 
have even larger parks with ample playgrounds for 
children. Every enterprise which this village asa 
village—that is, in its corporate capacity—has un- 
dertaken has been successful, and now, following 
the example of Dunkirk, it is about to establish an 
electric light plant. It believes in self-help as op- 
posed to weak reliance on private corporations. It 
has learned a lesson from its very successful water- 
works, and, as one of its most prominent citizens 
said recently, it has got beyond that point where 
it is necessary to discuss the relative merits of pub- 
lic and private undertakings of such a nature. 

There are two towns in the United States which 
deserve careful study considered as towns which 
in some features approximate model towns. These 
are Pullman in Illinois and Chautauqua in Chau- 
tauqua County, New York, the heart-center of 
the Chautauqua movement. Both of these have 
an organization in many respects admirable. Of 
course both are peculiar. Pullman is the property 
of the Pullman Car Company, and is the manufact- 
uring center of this corporation, and the residence 
place of several thousand of its employees. Chau- 
tauqua, a city of several thousand in summer, is 
largely owned and governed by the Chautauqua 
Assembly, and affords a most interesting and sug- 
gestive study of municipal organization. 

[ have felt compelled to criticise Pullman severely 
from the standpoint of the working class, because it 
has arrangements which tend to their enslavement. 
Everything is owned by the company, and it thereby 
has acquired despotic power over the lives of the 
inhabitants. Nevertheless, it deserves praise for 
many things. It exhibits the advantages of fore- 
thought as do few other cities. It was planned 
before it was begun, and shows the advantages of 
art over nature. It has not been necessary to undo 
costly mistakes. It was planned with reference to 
the beauty of the whole, and so as to place out of 
sight those things which should be concealed ; in 
this respect exhibiting a superiority over Chautau- 
qua, where the buildings are not so grouped as even 
to conceal backs of houses and washings hung on 
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clothes-lines, much less to produce a harmonious 
effect as a whole. Both of these places avoid that 
hideous feature of too many American cities, end- 
less straight and parallel streets, crossed only by other 
-endless straight and parallel streets at right angles. 
Both cities have avoided the mistake of competing 
gas and electric lighting companies, but the owners 
of the towns have kept in their own hands lighting 
and water services, and their managers would prob- 
ably regard as insane any one who should propose 
to them to allow the invasion of their towns by com- 
peting private corporations. Both have taken great 
pains with their sewerage system, but Pullman has 
the only really satisfactory system, and that is the 
Berlin system. All of the sewerage of every sort 
flows into a central vault with a high chimney for 
ventilation, and then is pumped on a farm, which 
is thereby fertilized and used as a garden. The re- 
sults are admirable, and, as in Berlin, the gain from 
the use of sewerage as fertilizer defrays a good part 
of the expense of the sewerage system. 

The economic organization of Chautauqua de- 
serves a long article, and it furnishes as useful a 
study for the reformer as any institution with which 
I am familiar. Without giving it indiscriminate 
praise, even while criticising some features, I am 
continually forced to admire it as an economic 
experiment. No land is sold, but only leased, and 
this is in the interest of the community as a whole, 
because it can from its charter afford no private 
profit. Privileges are leased for short terms of 
years, ten or fifteen. Complete control is kept 
of the entire water front, docks included. In this 
manner it is possible to make changes as they 
are desired, because control is never surrendered, 
and “unearned increment” accrues to the advan- 
tage of the entire community. Capital must be 
satisfied with a fair profit. This system has been 
the salvation of Chautauqua. It now enjoys re- 
ceipts of thousands of dollars yearly which would 
have been lost under any other system. 

Chautauqua has succeeded, fortunately, in keeping 
railways out of its grounds, and a special effort 
ought to be made to avoid grade crossings in towns. 
This is an abuse which exists nowhere in England, 
and unguarded grade crossings either in town or 
country are an abuse known to no great European 
country. Forethought should be exercised in such 
a matter. Towns ought to unite for legislative ac- 
tion to prevent such abuses, for the single town 
is generally weaker than a railway cvrporation. 
Union stations for all railways might be secured in 
a similar manner. 

One feature of every town ought to be a public 
library, and this brings up an important point. 
Is there not reason to fear that private philanthropy 
is tending to make beggars of the American people, 
because not always wisely directed? I am delighted 
to see that when Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave money 
for free library buildings in Allegheny City and 
Pittsburg, Pa., he made it a condition that they 
should be at least partially supported by taxation. 
In other words, he said, “I will help you, provided 
you will help yourselves.” I wish all philanthropists 
would emulate his example. If it comes to a choice 
between exclusive reliance on private philanthropy 
for public enterprises, and taxation, then give us the 
self-help of taxation; but it is well when private 
philanthropy aids and stimulates self-help. A public 
park given by private philanthropy and maintained 
at public expense is an example of the right sort 
afforded by some cities. Public school buildings 
erected by private individuals are another example. 

Model farms and model factories have been 
established in various countries. It is not prac- 
ticable for a State government to concentrate its 
energies on a single town and make that a model 
in every respect, but the inhabitants of each town 
may exert themselves to make their own town a 
model in as many respects as possible. By organ- 
ized effort enthusiasm may be enkindled. Is it 
too much to hope that readers of The Christian 
Union will form “ Model Town Clubs ” with a view 
of applying the suggestions of this article to their 
respective localities ? 








Genius unexerted is no more genius than a bushel of 
acorns is a forest of oaks. There may be epics in men’s 
brains, just as there are oaks in acorns, but the tree 
and book must come out before we can measure them. 
How many men would fain go to bed dunces and wake 


up Solomons! You reap what you have sowa. Those 
who sow dunce seed, vice seed, laziness seed, usually 
get acrop. They that sow wind, reap a whirlwind. A 
man of mere “capacity ” undeveloped is only an orgaa- 
ized day-dream, with a skin on it. A flint and a genius 
that will not strike fire are no better than wet junk- 
wood.—[Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ametia E. Barr, 
Author of ‘‘Jan Vedder's Wife,” ‘* The Bow A Orange Rib- 
bon,”’ ** 


aot Te — of Sandal Side,” ** The Border 
Shepherdess,”’ ** Feet of Clay,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 
A LITTLE LOVE AND A LITTLE MONEY. 


“‘ Cupid’s fled, no man knows whither ; 
But another Cupid’s come, 
With a brow of care and gloom, 
Fixed upon the earthly mold, 
Thinking of the sullen gold, 
In bis hand the bow no more, 
At his back the household store 
That the bridal gold must buy.” 


“The world is too much with us, late and soon ; 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 


OR a few weeks there was no great apparent 
F change in the lives of Virginia Mason and 
Jane Keteltas, yet from the seed of events sown it 
was easy to predicate the future. For unavoidably 
in all our plans we prophesy in part ; the action of 
to-day generates the action of to-morrow ; and the 
thing we intend brings with it a host of things we 
did not intend ; and in this twilight of perception 
the best and the wisest have to labor. 

The fortunes of Jane and Nigel Forfar were, 
however, perceptibly moving onward to a well- 
defined end. Jane was deeply in love with the 
young Southerner, and Nigel appeared to be fasci- 
nated by Jane’s fair beauty and intellectual bright- 
ness. Evidently the course of this true love was 
destined to run smoothly, with the exception of 
such gusts and glooms as arose from the tyrannical 
temper of Nigel, and Jane’s rebellions against it. 

In their courtship, Virginia, though she was 
unaware of it, had become a prominent element. 
She was the hinge on which their veiled battle for 
supremacy turned. To spend a day with her 
friend was Jane’s way of declaring her independ- 
ence of thought and action. Every such occasion 
gave Nigel a fit of jealousy. He could not endure 
that the woman he loved should care for the love 
of any other creature but himself. “Am I not 
sufficient ?” he asked on every such offense; and 
sometimes Jane said he was, and sometimes she 
said he was not. 

Virginia did not suffer as much in the uncertainty 
of her friend’s visits as she would have done had 
the change taken place a little earlier. The hours 
that had been brightened by Jane’s visits and 
chatter were very agreeably given to quiet dreams 
and memories of Marius Bradford. Her father 
also claimed a larger portion of her time and sym- 
pathy. He was gloomy with a sense of coming 
events, which, though uncertain, were portentous 
because of their uncertainty. A feeling of re- 
sponsibility quite strange to her deadened, like a 
soft pedal, the joyousness of her natural temper ; 
and her father’s depression stole over her life as 
silently and unconsciously as a fog steals over the 
meadows. 

The symptoms of this change began immediately 
after their return from Europe. She remembered 
the first shadow of it. Fanny Kemble was playing 
“The Stranger,” and her representation of Mrs. 
Haller had roused a deep enthusiasm in New York. 
Virginia had a singular reluctance to see her. 
Either through a dream or a presentiment, or in 
some occult way of soul-prescience, she had conceived 
a superstitious feeling against the play. But she 
was ashamed to express her unreasonable fear, and 
reluctantly permitted her father to take her to its 
last representation. Nothing particular seemed 
to occur, and yet the connecting links between 
events are as mysterious as those between trains of 
thought. 

In one of the intervals between acts Joseph 
Cruger, of the law firm of “Cushing & Cruger,” 
said a few words to Major Mason. Virginia did 
not hear their import, but she saw that her father 
was much annoyed. Generally she did not scraple 
to make inquiries, but in this case it was not until 
the following morning she felt able to ask : 

“What did Mr. Croger say to you last night, 
father? I am sure it was something disagreeable.” 

‘Something disastrous, Virginia. He told me 
that stocks in which I am greatly interested have 
had a heavy fall, and, moreover, that those abolition 
fanatics are making trouble again, just when we 
have trouble enough without their nonsense.” 
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At this moment a visitor was announced, who on 
entering presented a letter-to Major Mason. He 
was a very handsome young man, and had a strik- 
ing likeness to Captain Bradford. Virginia walked 
to a window overlooking Broadway, and speculated 
upon this likeness. Had Captain Bradford a 
brother? She ransacked her memory for some 
definite answer to the question, and she had almost 
persuaded herself that a brother in New York had 
been named to her, when she heard her father say 
to the stranger : 

“Give this letter to any member of the firm. 
Good-morning, Mr. Rhea.’’ Then he turned to 
Virginia and said, “ We cannot do the shopping I 
intended to-day. I am needed down town on busi- 
ness. Virginia.” 

“ Then I will go and see Jane. Iam afraid you 
have bad news, father.” 

“T do not know how bad yet, so we will not talk 
of it—at the worst, a few thousands, and we can 
still live without them.” 

The words haunted her as she walked slowly up 
Broadway to Fourteenth Street. She was old 
enough to understand that the loss of a few thou- 
sands might entail all the misery of large wishes 
and means that did not go their length. The gray, 
cold, somber day was in sympathy with her mood. 
On either hand the gardens had been laid waste by 
the frost, and the trees above them blown thin by 
the winds. Northward, the fields rolled away bare 
and brown and desolate. It was only when she 
cast her eyes on the pleasant dwellings, with their 
separate airs of comfort and elegance, that she be- 
gan to reason away her drifting melancholy thoughts, 
and assure her heart that since nothing can be ac- 
cidental with God, all must be foreseen and pro- 
vided for. 

It was near noon when she arrived at the 
Ketelias garden gates. John Paul had a Dateh- 
man’s instinct about flowers and shrubs, and his 
plot was still pleasant with Michaelmas daisies, 
rosemary, and hardy plants. The fallen leaves had 
been removed, the dead vines burned, the ever- 
greens carefully attended to. For in every season 
Keteltas got all the profit and pleasure possible out 
of his flower plot. In a few years he knew that it 
would be too valuable to grow roses and dablias ; 
but until the land came to its maturity of value, he 
was disposed to grow the finest of roses and dahlias, 
and to grow them abundantly. He had bought it 
by the acre; when he could sell it by the square 
foot, the flowers would vanish from it forever. 

He was walking about its firm, clean paths when 
Virginia entered. His peering glance and stoop 
forward arrested her steps. “ Where is Jane?” she 
asked, almost mechanically. 

“Come, come! you must find out where Nigel 
Forfar is. Jane will be wherever it suits the young 
man to be. She lives and moves and has her being 
in him. Women never do but they overdo; never 
love but they overlove.” 

“T think men should hardly complain of that, 
Mr. Keteltas; if it be, as you say, that Heaven 
made woman for man.” 

“Did I say that? Then I was talking like the 
foolish ones. But if Heaven did so, it was while 
man was asleep. Had he been awake, my dear, he 
would have put in a demurrer. Go your ways in- 
doors ; Nigel and Jane are not far off.” 

She found them in the ordinary parlor. They 
were sitting on a sofa studying a map of the United 
States. There are men who can never take a jour- 
ney without studying it on a map, and Nigel Forfar 
was one of them. He had the course marked ont 
to Washington, and in his pocketbook the prob- 
able stopping-places and expenses. He had been 
all morning busy with such calculations, and was 
not in the least tired. But Jane was exceedingly 
weary, and Virginia’s entrance gave her the longed- 
for opportunity of desertion. 

“We are arranging our bridal journey, Miss 
Mason,” said the prospective husband. He evi- 
dently thought that this explanation would be re- 
garded by Virginia as a polite dismissal. But Jane 
had arrived at the point of rebellion, and she had 
risen to meet her friend, and was helping her to un- 
cloak with all those sweet formalities native to girls 
who are confidential with each other.’ Their faces 
touched, they whispered and laughed to the whis- 
per, they went to the mirror together, they kissed 
and embraced, and were excessively affectionate ; 
first, because it really pleased them to be so; sec- 
ond, because both enjoyed the faci that it displeased 
Nigel Forfar. 

After a little while they left him alone with his 
map and his pocketbook, and went to Jane’s room. 
There three dressmakers were at work, and every 
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place was a litter of silks and bombazines, India 
muslins and Saxony cloth. Then the great secret 
came out. “ Virginia, I am to be married at Christ- 
mas. Nigel wants to go South, and I do believe he 
is afraid to leave me under your influence. He 
considers it demoralizing.” 

“He is very ungrateful. Several times on the 
‘ Arethusa’ he would have been publicly reproved 
by the Captain but for my influence.” 

“Very impertinent of the Captain, I think.” 

“Are you actually going to trust yourself with 
Mr. Forfar? I do not like this sudden hurry, Jane. 
When you spoke of your marriage a week ago, it 
was to be in May.” 

“Nigel has reasons for returning South, and he 
does not wish to leave me. He supposes I have no 
objections, and father thinks well of the change.” 

“Mr. Forfar has a fathomless complaisance.” 

“Well, Virginia, we cannot escape either our 
fate or our fate day. Nigel says he is sure our 
marriage was ordained in heaven. He believes 
everything is foreordained.”’ 

“That is a poetic fancy, Jane. If Nigel had not 
come to see you, where would Fate be? Fate was 
at the mercy of this man’s caprice, at the mercy of 
a score of other circumstances. No lover pre- 
ordained by Fate for me.” 

“I do not think you are talking nicely, Virginia. 
There is fate in marriage. Father says so, also. 
If Fate does not bring you a husband, what then ?” 

“Love will bring me one. He will see that we 
meet in some happy, unaware hour. As fora short 
engagement—” 

“ It is better than a never-ending one.” 

“And yet it cannot help having a flavor of 
business and furniture and dress about it.” 

“ Well, it matters little to me; and Nigel says 
it makes a great deal of difference to him. Nigel 
has a great many objections to a long engage- 
ment.” 

“Thave no doubt. He is methodical, and dane- 
ing attendance on you tumbles his plans upside 
down. He is selfish, and he is compelled to make 
continual sacrifices. He is proud and shy, and 
hates to be exhibited as an engaged man. He is 
greedy, and looks upon the presents he makes you 
as so much tribute money. He is practical and 
business-like, and would prefer to reduce the poetry 
of marriage to a question andaceremony. My 
dear Jane, forgive me! I do not like this hurry. 
Pat Forfar off until the spring. No one knows 
what may happen before May.” 

“You are cruel, Virginia You know I love 
Nigel, and he does love me. Every one has their 
own way of loving. You are so unjust to Mr. 
Forfar. He says you are his enemy. He feels it, 
Virginia—and so do I.” 

She was crying a little, and Virginia was im- 
mediately angry with herself. What good was 
there in telling people unpleasant truths? And, 
after all, Forfar as a lover was entirely out of her 
judgment, Love being a purely personal poem, 
and having no obligation to be intelligible or inter- 
esting to others. 

She took her friend in her arms and kissed her 
little pretense of tears away. Then, as they turned 
over new garments and discussed the perennial 
beauty of fashion, they grew once more loving and 
confidential. And, Virginia having abandoned her 
position, Jane was enabled to presume a great deal 
more than she would otherwise have done. She 
took her revenge in a continual covert praise of her 
lover, she associated him with all her hopes and 
plans of happiness, she quoted him as continually 
indorsing or dissenting from Virginia’s own opin- 
ions. It was a rather conscious fantasia on dress 
and Nigel Forfar. 

In a couple of hours the feeling was overstrained. 
Jane was weary of her own triumph, Virginia de- 
pressed with the effort to be sympathetic and enthu- 
siastic. They went down stairs and found that 


_ Nigel had left on some flimsy pretense; and Jane, 


in her heart, blamed Virginia for her lover’s defec- 
tion. No effort was made to detain her, and she 
said “ good-by” with a conscious constraint, and 
passed into the street. It had, to her, a dull, 
wretched look; the men and women on it wore 
anxious faces. She did not reflect that she saw 
everything through herself, and that it was the 
shadow of her own mood which darkened both 
nature and humanity. 

Her spirits rose when she passed within the por- 
tals of her home. Outside there was variableness 
and many shadows of change and turning; but 
Home was life’s standing pleasire. She hasted to 
her room; she shook off, she washed off, the very 
dust of the unhappy day; she clothed herself 
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in fresh garments, and went down to meet her 
father suffused with the elements of serenity and 
hope. 

The Major had also suffered from a day full of 
contradictious events; she perceived this, though 
culture and the habit of social restraint prevented 
any expression of it during the service of dinner. 
To the faint tinkle of the crystal and china and the 
leisurely movements of the soft-footed servant, he 
spoke of the new opera-house, of the prima donna, 
of Mr. Clay and Mr. Everett's visit, and of a large 
dinner to be given them by Chancellor Kent ; and 
suddenly, as he moved away from the table, of 
the “ Arethusa.” 

“The ‘Sully’ arrived this morning, Virginia, 
and reports the ‘ Arethusa’ in her wake.” 

Virginia blushed vividly: that beautiful blush 
which modesty drops between the eyes and the 
feelings ; that effectual marvelous veil which keeps 
the senses circumspect and preserves youth from 
stepping out of its ignorance and interrupting its 
happiness. Virginia was full of joy and longing 
at the few casual words uttered with.so much indif- 
ference ; and yet she was startled at the near ap- 
proach of love; and her instinct was to fly from 
what she most desired. 

Fortunately, the movement from the table and 
the walk across the hal! into the parlor hid all her 
timidity and embarrassment ; and as she took her 
place on the hearth by her father’s side she an- 
swered : 

“T am glad the ‘ Arethusa’ will soon be here. 
Captain Bradford brings me, I hope, some silk I 
require to finish my dress for Jane’s wedding, and 
as she is to be married at Christmas, very little 
time is left to—” 

“You amaze me! I thought Mr. Forfar was 
going South until May.” 

“He has changed his mind; and Jane has given 
way tohim. She says her father also thinks well 
of an early marriage. What can a girl do when 
her lover and father both urge? I am sure she will 
be disappointed in one respect: she has always 
declared in favor of a magnificent wedding cere- 
mony, and in so much hurry it is impossible. If 
her mother had been alive, she would have opposed 
such imprudent haste.” 

“TJ have heard some rumors lately of Mr. Ketel- 
tas and the widow Jay. It is three years since 
Mrs. Keteltas died ; he may really be thinking of 
his own affairs. Have you heard any particulars 
concerning Jane’s marriage ?” 

“She promised to come here to-morrow and tell 
me all the arrangements. They were not quite 
completed to-day. Two mouths ago I was her 
chief counselor. She would have nothing I did 
not approve; and this afternoon she was shy and 
reticent, and I think not very sorry to see me go 
away. So much for friendship, father !” 

“Women’s friendships are but pretty bows of 
ribbon—a lover easily unties them.” 

“Oh, indeed, father! I think they are of as 
good material as men’s friendships. You were 
speaking last week of Mr. Drayton’s friend, who 
led him purpoeely into a rotten speculation. And 
there was Mr. Ogden’s friend, who used against 
him all the facts confided to him in trust; and 
Captain Dawson's friend, who borrowed his money 
and then stole his daughter. Neither hooks 
of steel or gold will now grapple a friend to 
you. And | think men are quite as faithless as 
women.” 

“ Nevertheless, there is no David and Jonathan 
among women.” 

“And it is very little to men’s credit that they 
have to go back so far for an example of masculine 
loyalty. Have you nothing fresher? I dare say, 
also, that the ancient article in friendship was 
just as false as the modern. David himself, who 
really seems to have had a capacity for friendship, 
complains of his own familiar friend lifting up his 
heel against him. 
Brutus, father.” 

* Politically, Virginia, men are often obliged to 
be unfriendly to those they love. Iam sure that 
President Jackson suffers in the course he feels him- 
self compelled to take.” 

*On the contrary, I think he positively enjoys 
putting his will against the will and the interests of 
the whole American people. I heard Mr. Keteltas 
railing at him in good set terms to-day.” 

At this moment Mr. Keteltas entered the room. 
He came in crisp with the frosty air, rosy as a 
winter apple, his shrewd smile and peering bright 
eyes making quite a remarkable impression above 
bis white neckcloth and primrose-colored vest. 

“How are you, Major? I heard you were deep 
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in the Delaware and Hudson stock ; also in Camden 

and Amboy. I hope I have heard a false re- 
rt.” 

Pel am sorry to admit that you have not, Mr. 

Keteltas.” 

“ Eh, what do you say? For my part I think 
the Creator was ill off for a turn of work when he 
made Andrew Jackson. Why cannot he let Biddle 
and the Bank alone? Great fish he is after; but 
great fish break the net, and, if he ruins the Bank, 
he ruins the country also.” 

“President Jackson is my friend, Mr. Keteltas. 
He is actuated by the loftiest patriotism. You must 
think so if you consider the subject.” 

“T,and men in general, think as our purses 
think, Major. It is well known that Jackson hates 
Biddle, and when Jackson hates he is like an In- 
dian on the war-path. He is bent on Biddle’s ruin, 
and quite ready to ruin the country if he cannot 
accomplish it without.” 

“Sir, the Bank of the United States has been too 
long the keeper of the public money. It has used 
it to corrupt the political institutions of the country. 
It wants a new charter. If it retains the public 
money, it can buy up all Congress, it can buy any 
privilege it desires, with the public funds.” 

“The President has his veto.” 

“What can the veto avail against millions of 
money? Are our free institutions to fall under the 
dictation of a moneyed combination ?” 

“T will take leave to say that a moneyed combi- 
nation is better than the will of Andrew Jackson 
and his Napoleonic ideas of his own authority.” 

“ Andrew Jackson has a great deal of plain 
common sense.” 

“That is the popular non-sense talk. And com- 
mon sense is the most pernicious of doctrines on 
questions of banking and currency.” 

“‘ Men of your ideas, Mr. Keteltas, want a banker 
in the Presidency.” 

“And it is my opinion that a banker would be 
better than a mere fighter. Jackson’s idea of rul- 
ing is force of some kind or other.” 

“Force and right rule all things in this world ; 
force before right arrives. But we forget my daugh- 
ter, Mr. Keteltas; she does not understand or feel 
any interest in this conversation. To-morrow I will 
convince you of your error.” 

“ Yes, yes, I was not thinking of Miss Virginia, 
and she must kindly excuse me the oversight. In- 
deed, I must be away, for I promised a fair friend 
to go to the theater with her—a foolish thing for 
me to do.” 

“ We all fall into temptation sometimes, Mr. Ke- 
teltas.” 

“That is so. Well, Major, I came to give you 
good advice: do not sell ; stocks will rise again. If 
I can be of use in any way, my name is John Paul 
Keteltas, and it is at your service.” 

He was at the door of the room as he said the 
words, and Major Mason followed him with a 
frank and conspicuous pleasure. 

“Thank you, Mr. Keteltas,” he said. ‘“ When I 
have forgotten the strait that brought your offer, I 
shall still warmly remember the kindness that 
brought you here to say those words.” And John 
Paul went away blushing at his own generosity, 
and feeling a most unusual glow as he walked with 
quickened steps toward the house of the widow Jay 
in Spring Street. 

For a few moments Major Mason had risen above 
the strata of his anxieties. The little breath of 
sympathy had been grateful to him; for he had 
one of those fine natures that are capable of receiv- 
ing a kindness—a far rarer excellence than that of 
doing one. He returned to his daughter with a 
smile over his face, and, as he bent over the fire, 
said : 

“ This was an unusual effort for Mr. Keteltas to 
make, Virginia. How much better are men than 
they themselves know!” 

“ He never named his daughter. This quarrel 
between the President and the Bank seems to fill 
every man’s measure of feeling. Is it really such 
an important affair, father ?” 

“Tt has, at least, Virginia, that atmosphere about 
it which we call the spirit of the time; and as 
long as it magnifies the subject, we shall be de- 
ceived both as to its truth and its importance. In 
the interim many will suffer, and there will be dis- 
sension and bitter feeling.” Then, seeing that he 
had an interested listener, he explained the quarrel 
in words which he considered suitable toa woman's 
comprehension of national and monetary affairs. 

“The United States Bank has been for many 
years the place of deposit for the money belonging 
to the Government. It has become enormously 
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wealthy and enormously powerful. It is said to 
use its wealth for political purposes. Its first char- 
ter is nearly out. Itnaturally wants a new charter, 
and it has money enough to buy every vote in 
Congress.” 

“ Every vote that is*buyable, you mean, father ?” 

“Certainly. We must suppose there are men 
whom no money could buy. Nevertheless, it is 
asserted that Webster’s checks for five thousand 
dollars have been honored when he had not a dol- 
larin the Bank. You can se3 how such an institu- 
tion, having millions at its command, hampers 
the Government; is stronger than the Govern- 
ment; is the Government. Jackson regards it as 
a Babylonish monster of iniquity, and believes its 
power to be destructive to all constitutional liberty. 
He has said it shall never be rechartered, and it 
never will be. He has already begun to remove 
the Government deposits, and to put them in other 
banks. These favored banks are in collision with 
the branches of the United States Bank; and in 
consequence there is an awful scarcity of money, 
and great distress among merchants who need 
credit to sustain them. Stocks of every kind have 
fallen; good notes can hardly be discounted at 
nine per cent., and I am afraid, Virginia, that this 
is only the beginning of the trouble. But, indeed, 
my dear girl, as you cannot help affairs in any 
way, you might just as well not make yourself 
anxious about them.” 

“But they make you anxious, father, and what- 
ever does that I must feel.” 

“Let us have a game of chess. You shall be 
the United States Bank and I will be General 
Jackson.” 

“You know you will checkmate me in a dozen 
moves.” 

“ That will carry out the proposition. The Bank 
is already checkmated in Jackson’s mind. He has 
only the moves to make.” 

Chess or conversation, it was the same; no sub- 
ject long dismissed the central one ; and the Major, 
having explained it to his daughter, now felt at 
liberty to go on amplifying his explanations. Vir- 
ginia dutifully tried to understand and to sympa- 
thize ; but, after all, the long talk about deposits, 
discounts, and stocks did not touch her half so 
sensibly as the common words of loss and poverty 
which had fallen from her father’s lips in the 
morning: “ A few thousands, and we can still live 
without them.” That simple resignation to a cur- 
tailed life brought the Bank trouble very close to 
her comprehension. 

She was weary and thoughtful, but the near- 
ness of the “ Arethusa” filled her with tremulous 
hopes and happiness. She was sure that her lover 
was at hand. And, as Love takes the character of 
the souls into which it enters, Marius had grown 
insensibly to harmonious excellence in Virginia’s 
imagination. She had given to him the charm of 
her own nature—the charm of delicacy undulled ; 
of a mind nimble and flexible, loving with an 
eternal uprightness, always faithful and affection- 
ate. 

They played three games, and she was conscious 
of a superstitious disposition to fairly beat her an- 
tagonist. But even in mock warfare General Jack- 
son’s good fortune was victorious. Both sighed at 
the result. “The Bank goes,” said the Major. 
“That thin, stern old man is its Fate. It will 
crumble before him.” He took his book and drew 
nearer to the fire. There were no other words but 
“ good-night ” to say, and they fell with an uncon- 
scious sadness from Virginia’s lips. 

She saw that her father wished to be alone, but 
she could not really leave him. Into the solitude 
of her room she took the memory of his pale, 
thoughtful face. She understood that he was bravely 
and quietly facing financial ruin, because he be- 
lieved his private loss would help the public 
gain. And it was no wrong to him that, in the 
living, loving alcove of her heart, she gave another 
a place very near to him—the young, handsome 
sailor, outriding wind and waves, and carrying his 
precious fate of human life safely from shore to 
shore. 

It was her custom always to read the prayers 
from the evening service. But she had now come 
to one of those straits in life’s journey where hu- 
manity feels the need of something closer and more 
personal than the general form. Humbly kneeling, 
she read the words with a reverent spirit, and then 
silently let that holy imagination which is the eye 
of the soul rise beyond the words. Then she was 
strengthened and comforted; for God listens to 
thoughts and feelings, and inward words are the 
words he hears. 











THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A PROTEST. 


>, |HAT mysterious tyrant, Fashion, is the 
modern Nero, who slays alike health 
and good taste. Her unwritten dictates 
make void the doctor’s orders and the 
protests of good sense. That fashion 
has decreed a thing shall be done, shall be worn, 
shall be used, is the reason it is done, worn, and 
used ; the weak devotees may heroically make some 
modification, but the tyrant’s will is always to be rec- 
ognized. The power of this tyrant is the more mys- 
terious when even her warmest devotees disapprove 
of her mandates and voice their disapproval. One 
of the decrees that promise to make life miserable 
for women this winter is the long skirt on the 
street. It would be pitiful, if it were not comical, 





to see the struggle a woman of cleanly habits has ° 


with this new behest when once she is weak enough 
to yield and go on the street with a trailing skirt. 
She is on the alert to avoid every muddy, dirty spot, 
and makes frantic dabs—nothing else expresses the 
movement of her hands—to lift her skirt to escape 
them. A lady was going through a quiet street not 
long since, in a new dress, that trailed about three 
inches on the walk. The morning had been damp, 
and the walks in places retained the dampness. To 
the eyes they presented the appearance of an irreg- 
ular checker board. The lady had on one of the 
new coats that are quite Jong. She wished to ap- 
pear unconscious of her new clothes, but the moist 
spots in the sidewalk made that impossible. Fran- 
tically the tightly gloved hand would grasp at the 
skirt behind, but would only succeed in lifting the 
skirt of the coat, leaving the newly-made dress to 
drag over the walk. The effect was not only ex- 
tremely awkward, but it was very uncleanly ; before 
three blocks had been covered, a rim of dirt and 
moisture about three inches deep bordered the back 
of the dress. The fashion is unsanitary, uncleanly, 
grossly extravagant, and ungraceful, because out of 
harmony with the place; the public thoroughfare 
is not the place for trailing garments. It is even 
immodest. Many women, when they succeed in 
lifting the dress skirt, lift it above the line of mod- 
esty. A dress skirt that clears the walk permits 
the wearer to forget it, and to use her mental force 
in some other way than in caring for the hem of 
her garment, which should always be suggestive of 
cleanliness and modesty. How the wretched be- 
hest of long dresses on the streets has found one 
woman to yield and obey it is past understand- 
ing by the normal mind. Every woman who speaks 
of it condemns it, vows she will not wear it—and 
has her last dress made at least so that it touches. 
Women’s clubs are recognized as a force in modern 
civilization, a power to accomplish ends. It is a 
cause worthy the combination of the members to 
unite to drive the trailing skirts from our streets. 
If every woman’s club would enlist its name for the 
opposing of this noxious practice that is rapidly 
becoming prevalent, its reign would be over before 
the holidays. Fashion is not the dictate of one 
woman, but the acquiescence of many. The re- 
fusal of the majority to follow the lead of one 
makes null any decree that depends, as fashion’s 
decree always do, on the acquiescence of the 
many. 

Railing at fashion does not condemn a foolish, 
an unbealthful or ungraceful garment—a refusal 
to wear it settles its fate; and it is the refusal of 
the individual woman that sums up a majority that 
is beyond question. 








Corrections.—In Article II., Home Dre:smaking (issue 
of October 9, p. 465, third column, line 18 from top), for 
‘* made in surplus fashion,”’ read made in surplice fashion. 
In Article lik. (issue of October 16, p. 500, third column, 
line 18 from top), for ‘* should be stitched,’’ read should be 
stretched. In Article LV. (issue of October 23, p. 535, middle 
column, line 19 from top), for “* tight-fitting waist,” read 
tight-fitting waist lining. 


THE HAPS AND MISHAPS OF ONE 
VACATION. 
Ii. 


By JEANNETTE THOMPSON. 


VENGez|E came out into the sunshine with the 
% 8 V/A) feeling that we would know always how 
to sympathize with the homeless and un- 
fortunate. What should we do! Stay 
one more night in the house with these 
horrible people we could not. The nearest possible 
shelter which we could hope for was four miles 
away, and we did not know in which direction. We 
knew that the country was wild and almost unin- 
habited. Two things only were in our favor. The 





‘un was shining and it was morning. We knew 


that we had passed a few houses on our way ; per- 
haps we could hire another horse. 

We started. The first house stood on a high 
bank, with one window looking out on the road, 
and no front door. We followed the little foot- 
path, aud found an entrance through a sort of 
woodshed at the back. We stood at the door of 
the living-room, clean and shining, and looking so 
homelike after our experience. A tiny baby was 
crying in the room beyond, where the cradle with 
its wooden hood, and the bed piled high with feather 
beds and cover, proclaimed the German origin of 
the family; it did not need the very young roly 
poly mother in black-quilted skirt and blue apron, 
surmounted by a loose sack open at the throat, to 
verify the fact. She appeared holding a tiny bun- 
dle, red and squirming, in her arms, and from which 
the scarcely took her eyes, and in answer to our 
question looked distressed and bewildered and said, 
helplessly, “ Nein.” At this moment a stalwart 
German, with an air of proprietorship in the ani- 
mate and inanimate things under that roof, ap- 
peared, and in fair English asked us what we 
said 

“Can we hire a horse and wagon with a man to 
drive us to the inn ?” 

“No. I own no horse; I hire him. I hire my- 
self to-day, cutting rye.” 

He looked so honest and capable that we felt to 
have him go with us would be a protection. “We 
would walk, then.” No, he could not go; he was 
hired. 

We came out from the little gate telling each 
other a love story antiphonally : 

“Yes; he came here from his dear Germany and 
bought this starved, rocky piece of land.” 

“ Leaving her over there until he had the house 
built.” 

“ He lived in that outbuilding—yow noticed it 
had a window—until the house was finished.” 

“And she made all that cotton lace we saw on 
the curtains, and the valance round the bed, and 
crocheted that hideous white coverlid, and the 
woolen mats on the floor.” 

“ And he starved and worked here, bought that 
cow, built the house; that accounts for the economy 
in doors and windows.” 

“And he was here winters, and that is why the 
only entrance to the house is on the south side, and 
even that sheltered.” 

“‘ And when it was all finished she came, full of 
hope, and with her share, all ready to complete 
what he had begun.” 

* And now the crown of life has come to them 
in that little mite of humanity.” 

We looked back at this rich man’s house, but a 
turn in the road hid it from view. 


The view before us was grand beyond description. 


An amphitheater of mountains shutting in a valley 
that gave back no sign of human habitation was 
before us. Here and there a cleared field told 
that somewhere there was human life in that for- 
est. The road made a rapid descent toward this 
valley, skirting a rocky wood ridge on the left, with 
gently sloping land, partially cleared, as if to open 
vistas to the glorious view beyond. When we had 
walked nearly two miles we came to a new house 
standing in an open field. Apparently half of the 
house, a double one, was unfinished. A board 
fence without a gate separated a rough, treeless lawn 
from the road. At the lower end of this fence we 
found bars which we lowered and walked through 
over the trackle:s grass to the piazza, pulling our- 
selves up by means of the posts, for there were no 
steps. A knock at the door, guiltless of outside 
knob, echoed through the house. Evidently we 
had been seen through the windows, for the door 


was immediately opened by a slatternly looking 
woman, who took us, with many apologies, into the 
room in which she was busy dressmaking. A large, 
sunny kitchen with generous windows turned toward 
the magnificent view opened from it, guiltless of 
paint, the wood taking on a rich, dark tint, that, 
with its proportions, made it impressive. An open 
dresser, filled with blue-and-white dishes, made us 
envious ; while a great mahogany table with raised 
leaves stood in the middle of the floor. 

We were asked to sit on a sofa that matched a 
great high bureau with glass knobs, surmounted 
with two gorgeous albums in plush, a painted lamp, 
and a pair of cheap vases that were a desecration 
to its age and dignity. We stated our errand to 
the young woman who opened the door, well know- 
ing we had a listener in the lovely kitchen, out of 
sight but not out of hearing. Curiosity overcame 
diffidence, and the dear old German mother, in a 
closely fitting cap that covered the ears but was 
guiltless of strings—a compromise, evidently, from 
the much-loved peasant cap—a very short gray 
skirt, with dark-blue calico loose gown, held in 
place by a checked apron, clothed a figure that 
was almost square, width and height being almost 
the same. She waddied rather than walked into 
the room, and when the question was repeated to 
her she answered at once, “ De fader, he ist very 
busy. You ask him, Mina,” and then she sat 
down and looked us over calmly. ‘“ You ben here 
long?” 

When told our story, her face was full of sym- 
pathy. “Ein dot is bad to be in dot house. Fader 
will let you have him, and Olie, he will drive,” 
saying which the old lady bustled away, and we 
knew we should be cared for. 

The slatternly young woman returned, and said, 
“ Pa is coming.” 

He came, a fine, robust-looking man, years 
younger in appearance than the wife. 

« “ Yes, fader he will do it, and Olie he will drive. 
He go to make the horse ready,” and both bustled 
away. 

The young woman explained that she was a 
dressmaker in New York, home for a vacation. She 
always took August and September, and made her 
clothes then; this year her customers did not go 
away to the mountains and seashore until quite 
late, and she had only been home two weeks, and 
she had told ma that she really could not stand it, 
it was so lonesome, so different from the city ; no 
society that she cared for at all. She liked society. 
She could bring her city friends up there, but the 
parlor was not finished yet, but would be soon now. 
It was a large parlor—she insisted upon it; and she 
would buy the plush furniture herself. Pa worked 
in the house in winter; he did not have time in 
summer. It would be painted inside next year. We 
almost groaned. The beautiful grain of the wood 
made even this amateurish carpenter work attract- 
ive. A wainscoting ran around the room, about 
five feet high. The stove stood between two 
windows, the pipe entering a narrow flue. Every 
room must have a mantel; at the end of the 
room, which was long and narrow, two narrow 
strips of pine above the wainscoting held a nar- 
row strip of wood which was the mantel. Macramé 
lace, beribboned and fringed, hung from it, with a 
china shoe, an old candlestick, and two very 
large gaudy vases as decorations. Under the man- 
tel was a beautiful high-back chair, a remnant 
of the home across the water, bringing a vivid 
contrast between the old and the new. 

“ Pa and ma are so old-fashioned that they will 
keep these old things about,” apologized Miss 
Modern Improvements, following our glances. 

“* Mina, de fader wants you,” called the strong, 
rich voice, and the homogeneous mother waddled in. 

In reply to the question, “ Are all your children 
living near you?” she briskly took the albums 
down, and with heightened color and shining eyes 
turned its pages. 

“Dere ist Shoj, he is out Vest; a blacksmith. 
He have a shop mit three fire.” 

This, evidently, meant wealth. ‘Un’ dis is Shar- 
ley ; he is mit Shoj, and will soon ’ave ’is time out, 
and den he will have his own place. Un’ dis is 
Frank, and his wife and children; lofely children ! 
He own a farm in Dakato. He coming home two 
years from now. De bouse be finished den. Un’ 
dis is Villiam ; he in Mexico mit cattle. He make 
lot of money and coming home to marry his gal ; 
she lif next farm. Dis is her. She nice. Un’ dis 
is Chris; he in western part dis State, un’ he a 
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blacksmith mit only one fire.” The tone said 
plainly William was not prosperous. 

“Un’ dis is Mina!” A proud smile lighted the 
face as the mother pointed to the girl in a lace dress 
with ribbon tied on the arms and about the waist, at 
which was a huge bunch of flowers. A broad- 
brimmed hat with quantities of feathers surmounted 
the much-frizzed head. Close inspection detected 
the resemblance to the dressmaking daughter, 
Mina 

“Un’ dis—ist he not handsome ?—dis is Alfred ; 
he is Florida mit orange grove. Dis year he plant 
t’ree t’ousand trees. He going to berich man. He 
vants his old fader un’ moder to come to that beau- 
tiful country, but we say, No; we stay here and 
keep a home for dem all. Den if da get sick or 
lose da money we is here waiting. We no work so 
hard now. De children send us money, and we 
make dis house nice for dem. New fences and 
everythings. Da be proud of dare home. Olie he 
go to Alfred next year. Hetruschool. Hesmart, 
too. All our children smart. Fader und I stay 
here and keeps de house. Da writes home much, 
and I writes, and fader writes sometimes. Und da 
all come home sometime.” 

Proud, happy mother! She took us to see the 
house in which all her children were born and 
raised ; and if the chimney were taken off it could 
have been put inside of the kitchen of the new 
house. 

“ Da want to take it down. 1 say, No; I lofe 
it.” 

It was almost hidden by creeping vines and lilac 
bushes, and stood under the shadow of the new house. 
The whole family escorted us to the wagon, and we 
drove away under Olie’s care with a new vision of 


life. 
yal 
( 

ical culture has actually been added* to 

church work; a number of churches 
throughout the country, either in the building itself 
or in close connection with it, maintain a gymna- 
sium, and it is part of the creed of many Christians 
that a strong soul cannot exist without a strong 
body. School advertisements lay special stress on 
the peculiar care given to the bodies of the pupils; 
in many cases the advantages offered for physical 
culture are printed in larger type than the intel- 
lectual advantages of the school are set forth. We 
are startled sometimes at the language applied to 
human beings. So closely does this language savor 
of the stable that it produces a reaction against the 
new impulse to raise the standard of the physical 
body because of its influence on the spiritual body. 
Already authorities tell us how this new application 
of knowledge has told on the physical welfare of 
the race. It is said that the sons and daughters of 
this generation are taller, better developed physi- 
cally, than their parents, and that without question 
this improvement is due to the new science of the 
schools which we call physical culture. It receives 
attention in every working girls’ club, is counted a 
factor in every attempt at moralimprovement of that 
section of the community which we class as “the 
poor.” Not to know the terms and something of 
the methods of physical culture is to admit crass 
ignorance. Dr. Jay W. Seaver, of Yale, in a book 
entitled “ Anthropometry and Physical Examina- 
tion,” says that the reason why physical culture has 
so taken hold of the popular mind is that— 


A NEEDED SCIENCE. 


HE interest in the culture of the physical 
man is keeping pace with the interest in 
the culture of the intellectual man. Phys- 





“in America the development of a matchless territory 
by a population that is heterogeneous, representing all 
conditions of life based on a common plane, has given 
free scope to competition. The large return for labor 
has incited to the fullest expenditure of effort. Wealth 
has grown enormously. The unnatural distribution of 
industries, caused by legislative interference with sup- 
ply, has caused an unnatural and unfortunate location 
of the people. Twenty years have seen our urban pop- 
ulation more than double, while in the older parts of 
the country the rural population barely holds its own. 
The rapid development of complicated systems of busi- 
ness in the scramble for sudden wealth has required 
the outlay of intense energy, and this demand on the 
vital force of the people hascome before they were fully 
acclimated to the new condition of thecountry. The 
result has been an excess of nervous diseases, and a 
premature breaking down of our people. 

“The time when a large majority of our people 
worked out in the open air has passed, and now the 
counting-room and the factory shut in the majority dur- 
ing the hours of suvlight. This strain on vitality is be- 
ginning to be felt, and a remedy must be sought at once 
in all the large cities of the country. In some way, artifi- 
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cial though it be, some increase of vitality must be found. 
. . . A system of education that has in view the sym- 
metrical relations of mental and physical qualities can- 
not ignore the necessity of beginning physical training 
with the mental. The child should come under the 
care of an experienced instructor in physical training 
from the day of entrance to regular school life. A 
physical examination should be made that should de- 
termine the condition of heart, lungs, spine, muscles, 
skin, eyes, and ears. Many a case of incipient disease 
that would eventuate in disaster would be discovered 
and put in the care of a physician, if necessary, or a 
correet régime of diet, sleep, exercise, etc., inaugurated, 
with the aid of parents, that would counteract the tend- 
ency to disease or deformity, and save the child as a 
useful member of society.” 


“Many people,” said a wise physician recently, 
“have the remedy in their own hands. All they 
need to do is to rearrange their daily plans in some 
way that will recognize the existence of the body. 
Food, exercise, rest, and sleep under the conditions 
that would minister to the physical needs of men 
and women would save many doctors’ bills. If 
they would get up half an hour earlier to secure 
that much more out-of-door life ; cut off the nerve» 
exhausting work—mucb of which is wholly unnec- 
essary—and seek to be what God intended them to 
be, not beasts of burden, whose sweat is agony, but 
workers whose sweat is due to labor happily per- 
formed, there would be fewer prisons and insane 
asylums in a generation. It is not the use of the 
body that brings disease, but abuse.” 








“WORDS FITLY CHOSEN.” 


By ANNA BREATH. 


ward, and many an anxious one is rack- 
ing her brain for the “ something new ” 
which in these days seems almost an 
impossibility to attain. Perhaps to such 
an one the following suggestion may be helpful. 

It is for a calendar—a home-made calendar which 
will serve to bring to remembrance one’s very own 
people all through the year. 

For the purpose, three hundred and sixty-five 
sheets of paper and a cardboard background are 
necessary, and of friends, “ the more the merrier.” 

The ordinary note paper size of pads are the 
best to use; of these buy enough to provide a hun- 
dred and fifty-eight sheets. A thin Irish linen 
paper is good for the purpose—something tough 
but not heavy. Have the pads cut in two, cross- 
ways; one blow of the strong knife used by a book- 
binder will cut through them as easily as through 
a piece of cheese; and as you will be obliged to 
establish relations with a bookbinder, he may as 
well be initiated into the scheme. With the three 
hundred and sixty-five sheets of paper, go to a 
printer or typewriter, and have neatly printed at 
the top of each sheet the day of the week and month 
for every day of the year. 

Now comes the opportunity for all the friends of 
the intended recipient to “lend ahand.” Divide 
your sheets, sending, perhaps, twelve to one per- 
son (one for each month), perhaps twenty or more 
to another, with the request that they will each 
write, under the date on the sheet, a quotation, wise 
or otherwise, a bit of poetry, or a loving word from 
heart to heart for the pleasure of your mutual 
friend throughout the year. 

When all the sheets are returned, call again on 
your bookbinder, and have them pressed into a pad 
in regular order, leaving January 1st on the out- 
side. The cardboard to which the pad is glued 
may be more or less decorated as fancy or con- 
venience may dictate. 

No more acceptable present could be devised for 
one far away from home and friends, for a pastor, 
or for a teacher. How cheery to look forward each 
morning to a “how d’ye” from one or another 
among those who are dear tous! how interesting to 
study the individuality showing forth from the bits 
chosen! Even the familiar handwriting, or the 
initials attached to each sheet, would make a bright 
spot for the beginning of each day. 











Among the curiosities of grape culture in Cali- 
fornia is a vine that was grown from a cutting from 
a vine at one of the mission stations by a Mexican 
woman. It is over seventy years old. Its branches 
extend over twelve thousand feet of space, and the 
main trunk is over afvot in diameter. It has borne 
grapes every year since it was two years old, and 
will bear for many years more. It is said that 
bunches weighing seven pounds have been cut from 
-his vine. 
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A DAY’S MAIL. 


I do so enjoy The Christian Union, and cannot bear 
to pass anything in it, but have often wondered at the 
view taken by so many of your contributors on the re- 
lation of husband and wife in financial matters. For 
example, in your issae of the 16th of this month, in 
your article “A Partner or a Toy, Which ?” a quota- 
tion from Mrs. Grant takes up what seems to be the 
constant refrain of all women, apparently, and, for 
aught I know, all men, and that is, wives should have 
an allowance. I certainly think this a great advance 
over nothing, or the occasional twenty-five cents often 
given bya loving husband when his wife asks for a 
little money, but I think the true relation in money 
matters is entirely overlooked by this plan. Certainly 
a woman should be a partner and not a toy, but the 
allowance plan makes the wife no partner, but still a 
toy, as she has no knowledge of the condition of the 
business affairs of the firm. How does a careful busi- 
ness man regulate his expenses? Certainly by the 
condition of business. This and this only should be 
the basis of a woman’sexpenses. This brings meto what 
seems to me the real need of the case, and that is a real 
partnership between husband and wife, with a full knowl- 
edge of the condition of the business by both of the 
partners, and on that knowledge let both base the 
amount of money spent. It makes me “warm under 
the collar” to read article after article why a woman 
should have an allowance. An ‘ allowance,” forsooth ! 
and how would Mr. Husband like the arrangement re- 
versed, and let his wife put him on an allowance? [ 
think there would be a great howl, and he would want to 
know immediately why the allowance was fixed at the 
amount named, and justly, for the mere ipse dizit, You 
can have so much, would be no reason. The weak and 
wrong thing about the “allowance” plan is that a 
woman does not have the knowledge of the business 
which enables her to decide how much she ought to 
spend, and so she cannot be a “ partner.” May I say 
what our plan is? It is very simple. Each member 
of the firm, when money is wanted, checks out what 
they want, and if there is no money to check out they 
both know it and act accordingly. The bank is the 
common pocketbook, and each, knowing the condition 
of business and the need of the family, checks out as 
each deems wise, after discussing together as to what 
is best, either name of the firm being good at the 
bank for the partnership money. Is not this a bet- 
ter way than the highly praised “allowance” plan, 
which is only a “ toy ” and not a partnership arrange- 
ment? I think it not only right, but best, because it 
brings husband and wife into a closer and far more 
harmonious relation, as their mutual knowledge makes 
their home life sweeter and better, and educates both 
to use money as they can afford, and not on any false 
idea as to how much they can use out of an allowance. 
This I would call genuine partnership, and what every 
wife should plead for. If you think this worthy of 
publishing, shall be glad to have yon, as I have hoped 
these many years some one would write in this line. 

Truly yours, C. T. Witiarp. 


In the article referred to, The Christian Union 
did not mean to put itself on record that a wife 
should be given an allowance, and not permitted to 
know whether that were a large or a small one in 
proportion to the income. A great deal is said 
about a wife not being kept informed as to her hus- 
band’s business, but this is largely a freak of the 
imagination. Comparatively few women are igno- 
rant of their husband’s business. Most men in 
this country work on a stated salary, and their wives 
know the amount of that salary. A man in busi- 
ness needs to control all the capital possible, and an 
allowance to a wife is simply a part of the whole 
business arrangement, on the same plan that in all 
firms there is a stated amount drawn by each 
partner from the income of the business, that the 
firm may have a certain amount of capital to manip- 
ulate. When a husband makes an allowance to a 
wife, it is on the same business basis ; one member 
of the firm is allowed so much money to meet the 
special outlay belonging to his department. There 
are a great many women who have so little knowl- 
edge of business, so little knowledge of the way to 
use money, that if the plan were followed that our 
correspondent suggests, of giving the wife a bank- 
book that she might draw. at will on the amount 
deposited in the joint names, a husband would fre- 
quently find himself crippled in his business. An- 
other thing: there are often unexpected outlays in 
‘business, or unexpected losses that must be met at 
once, or there are opportunities for investment 
which can only be used by controlling ready money. 
A man ought always to know whether he had this 
sum unmortgaged. The wisest arrangement be- 
tween a husband and wife for the management of 
money is that of giving the wife a given sum which 
is absolutely her own to use as in her judgment she 
thinks best for the benefit of the firm. There comes 
to mind now a very happy family in which the 
husband and father has given absolutely into the 
control of his wife and daughters given sums of 
money, which are invested in their names and for 
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their sole use and benefit. The result is, there is 
never any criticism on expenditures. Each one 
knows exactly what she has, and uses it as, in her 
judgment, is best. If there is a surplus at the end 
of the year, the capitalist is consulted as to the best 
investment to be made of that surplus, and when 
the daughters married they had a separate income 
which they knew exactly how to use, understood 
whether their incomes would be larger or smaller 
from those investments, and guided their personal 
expenditures accordingly. There is another family 
in which, from the wife’s allowance, she has saved 
money enough to purchase a house, the income of it 
being her own absolutely, and much of the time she 
deposits this rent for the entire year, her household 
allowance meeting all her personal expenses. She 
is now looking about for a mortgage for the invest- 
ment of the money deposited inthe bank. She was 
very young when she was married, and her busi- 
ness training is due entirely to her husband, who 
says that if he should die her business ability would 
assure him that her own and her children’s future 
would be carefully provided for. It is the husband 
who does not give an allowance who is usually the 
man to keep all business affairs to himself, and 
whose personal expenditures are usually very ex- 
travagant ; injustice in one direction, of course, 
being the cause of injustice in the other. Who of 
us has not met women, whose husbands have large 
incomes, who did not have as much ready money to 
spend as their own servants? They were compelled 
to run bills which were usually presented twice a 
year to the husband, with the result of creating gen- 
eral dissatisfaction, and making the wife feel as 
though she had far exceeded her rights and privi- 
leges, or else creating a feeling of impatience which 
led to greater extravagance. A stated allowance 
that is under the control of the wife, and properly 
managed, is best for all concerned. An allow- 
ance that is a due proportion of the income insures 
peace, and prevents the disagreeable discussion, 
comment, and criticism that so often deprives the 
conjugal relation of the romance that is as necessary 
to it to insure perfection as perfume is to the flower. 








PICKED UP. 


Miss Charlotte Robinson, of London, is Art 
Decorator to her Majesty. She isthe only woman 
in the world who has the right to have that legend 
above her shop door or on her cards. 





Teacher (in Chinese Mission)—I wonder how 
many of you know the meaning of mercy. [All 
hands up.] Very good. Now you, Chang, may 
give us an illustration of its meaning. Chang— 
Melican lady give Chinee boy glishes towash. One 
plate fall on floor; him blake in thlousand fifteen 
pieces. Melican lady ely loud, ‘Oh, mercy !” 





Most of the trousseau of the Princess Victoria of 
Prussia has been made in Germany under the special 
direction of the Empress Frederick, who has made 
the designs herself for all the Jace used. Friulein 
Seliger, teacher at the Royal Art Factory, who de- 
signed the wedding gown of the Princess Sophie, is 
now busily engaged in putting the last touches to 
that of the Princess Victoria. The fabric is silver 
moire frangaise, embroidered with raised flowers 
in silver and sprays of roses and leaves. Round 
the edge are wreaths of myrtle and orange blos- 
soms. It is rumored in Berlin, where this royal 
trousseau is the chief topic of conversation, that the 
ex-Empress will bestow upon her daughter the 
wonderful string of pearls which Emperor Frederick 
gave to his bride-elect, of which she wrote in her 
journal then : “The pearls from Fritz are the larg- 
est I have seen.” 





The chrysanthemum is in the ascendant, and 
every house, flat, or room is illumined by its 
splendid bloom. This is one of the effects of 
taking Japanese art into our bosom. We have 
learned the decorative lesson and profited, for it 
would seem a flowerless autumn were we to be de- 
prived now of this perfect bit of natural decoration. 
And another floral idea has also arrived from Japan, 
one which bids fair to rival the more fragile crea- 
tions of the greenhouse. Dwarfed trees, strange, 
stunted, gnome-like plants, set in the artistic porce- 
lain pots of that land of art and invention, will be 
used for dinner-table and house decoration. Al- 
ready they are employing them in London houses, 
and no doubt in time they will appear here, super- 
seding the familiar rubber plants and palm, and 
giving that one note of vernal oddity so prized by 
the tasteful owner of a well-composed room. 
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Our Younc FOoLks. 


“EYES AND MOUTH AND NOSE AND 
HANDS.” 


By Amos R. WELLs. 
ab ZAI0OTHER! Mother!” cried Student Will- 


iam, rushing in from a walk. 

“And what now, my boy?” asked 
| ©] his mother. 

“ The king! the princes !” 

* What about his Majesty and their Royal High- 
nesses ?” 

“The king needs a teacher for the princes, and 
wouldn’t I do, mother? I've studied hard and 
want to be a teacher, and I’m sure we need the 
money.” 

“That we do, sorely, my boy, since your poor 
father died. But the king would never choose a 
laborer’s son like you. Princes’ teachers are great 
folk, my dear young innocent.” 

“ Ah, but, mother darling, the king has a new 
idea. He is to chdose his teacher in some strange 
way, and has invited every one to come and try for 
the place ; yes, every one. And I must go.” 

“ Well, it will do no harm, at least. God’s bless- 
ing go with you, my helpful boy !” 

And so Student William posted off to the palace. 
His brain was all afire with the hope of teaching, 
for he thought the teacher's calling the noblest in 
the world. “To make royal young men of those 
manly little princes! What happiness!” said he 
to himself as he stoutly trudged along. 

The palace gate was besieged by quite a company 
of applicants of all kinds, old and young, solemn 
and jovial, and as they were ushered into the king’s 
audience-room still another company came out, 
looking exceedingly crestfallen. From the audi- 
ence-room sounded loud shouts of laughter, and 
now and then, even after they had entered, they 
heard muffled giggling, as if something very com- 
ical iad just happened. 

At one end of the room sat the king on a rich 
throne, and at his feet were the princes, three 
handsome boys, as bright and jolly youngsters as 
could be seen in the kingdom. On all sides of the 
hall were arranged chairs, which were full of great 
ladies and gentlemen of the court, and wise, white- 
wigged members of the royal council with their 
long black gowns, and all, for some reason or other, 
were in a state of smothered glee. 

As soon as Student William and the crowd of ap- 
plicants were seated near the throne the king re- 
marked quietly : 

“ Gentlemen, I have observed that teachers often 
know enough to teach well, but fail because of some 
slight trouble connected with other parts of the 
body than the brain. And so, with your kind per- 
mission, before the members of my council examine 
into your knowledge, I wish to test you in a more 
general way, with the aid of my Court Magician. 
The test may not be agreeable, but it will not injure 

ou in the least. Do you consent?” 

All nodded their heads with the exception of 
Student William, who, queer young man that he 
was, had been so interested in looking at the dear 
young princes that he had only half heard what 
the king said, and was quite confused by the ques- 
tion. 

“ Who will be examined first ?” the king asked. 

“J,” said a sharp little man, jumping up quickly. 
“T am Professor Seeitall, your Majesty,” and he 
stepped briskly out before the throne, casting 
shrewd glances at king, princes, and court. 

At the king’s nod an imposing old gentleman 
advanced, with long white hair and beard, and long 
white gown. He carried a white staff in his hand, 
with a stuffed bat on the end of it. He was the 
Court Magician. Solemnly he waved his staff over 
Professor Seeitall, while he chanted this rhyme : 

“ Eyes and mouth and nose and hands, 
Ears and feet, my charm commands. 
Used too much or not enough, 
Smaller be, or larger puff !” 


Instantly the court, king, and even the waiting 
crowd of applicants burst into a roar of laughter, it 
was so comical. Professor Seeitall had been con- 
spicuous ever since his entrance for the open-eyed 
curiosity with which he had stared at everything 
and everybody—a bold, impudent stare, which had 
annoyed the ladies of the court not a little, and 
angered the gentlemen. At the waving of the 
magic wand the Professor’s two sharp little eyes at 
once flashed out into great owl's eyes, three inches 
across at least, which met over his nose and reached 
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to his ears, so that the Professor was a wonderful 
object to behold. 

“Ah, my dear Professor Seeitall,” said the king, 
as soon as he could speak for laughing, “ I’m afraid 
you are a little too fond of investigating things 
about you to make a good teacher. You may go,” 
and the attendants led the astonished fellow away. 
As he passed from the room his eyes returned to 
their natural size. 

But all this time Student William, queer young 
man that he was, was so earnestly engaged in look- 
ing at the princes and trying to get an insight into 
their characters that he actually saw nothing what- 
ever of what was going on. 

“Who next?” called the king, impatiently, as 
the applicants naturally hesitated to come forward. 
Hereupon a mild-appearing old man advanced from 
among them, and bowed before the king. “I am 
Doctor Eavesdropper,” he said, smiling blandly. 

The Court Magician came forward as before, 
and waved his staff three times, chanting: 

“ Eyes and mouth and nose and hands, 
Ears and feet, my charm commands. 
Used too much or not enough, 
Smaller be, or larger puff !” 

The wonderful staff had hardly reached the floor 
again before the room rang with renewed merri- 
ment. Doctor Eavesdropper, while waiting out- 
side, and even within the audience-room, had been 
listening with exceeding care to every word said by 
any of his competitors, and some of their careless 
remarks he had stored up in his mind to use against 
them, if it became necessary. And it was for this 
reason, I suppose, that the magic charm acted as it 
did. For his ears, that had been quite small before 
and close to his head, instantly grew as large as 
palm-leaf fans, and flared out on either side of his 
head, in most absurd fashion. 

“Dear me! I’m afraid there would be no such 
thing as a State secret with you about the court, 
Doctor Eavesdropper,” giggled his Majesty, and 
the Doctor was conducted out, his ears flapping 
wildly. 

But all this time Student William, queer young 
man that he was, saw nothing whatever of what 
was goingon. The princes had laughed, of course, 
at Professor Seeitall’s weird transformation, and 
the laugh of the youngest had an unpleasant ring 
which Student William had noticed, and was wonder- 
ing what defect in the lad it indicated, and how he 
might get him to laughing more pleasantly. The 
boy now laughed again in the same disagreeable 
way, and Student William was quite worried. 

“Come! Another!’ the king commanded, and 
Captain Peter Ponderous came forward slowly. 
Captain Ponderous had left the army because he 
really could not endure the fatigue of carrying a 
sword. He thought that he might manage to hold 
a book, as schoolmaster, especially if the hours 
were easy. His hands were very white, and he had 
hired a carriage to take him to the palace, though 
he lived only four squares away. 

“ Eyes and mouth and nose and hands, 
Ears and feet, my charm commands. 
Used too much or not enough, 
Smaller be, or larger puff !” 


So chanted the wizard again, with a third 
ridiculous result. To the intense delight of the 
assembly, the feet, that Captain Ponderous so 
seldom used, and his lazy white hands, suddenly 
shrank till they were no larger than an infant’s, 
and he was carried from the room amid the jeers 
and banterings of the court, while the king shouted 
after him : 

“The princes are too active young fellows for a 
man with such hands and feet to manage, ha! ha! 
ha!” 

But all this time Student William, queer young 
mau that he was, saw nothing whatever of what 
was going on. A large fly had settled on the fore- 
head of the oldest prince and was evidently annoy- 
ing him, but he was too lazy to do anything but 
twitch his eyebrows. At last he made an indolent 
motion with one hand and scared it away. Student 
William was lost in thought. How could he make 
the oldest prince more energetic ? 

Well, so it wenton. One after another of the 
applicants was submitted to the strange test. Old 
Mr. Dozy, who had stambled into the room in a 
sleepy way, his eyes almost shut, and did not seem 
to know half what was going on, under the mystic 
spell lost what eyes he had. Professor Timothy 
Talkative, who had kept up a constant chatter with 
his neighbor ever since his entrance, under the 
charm suddenly developed a monstrous tongue, 
which filled his mouth, and hung down, like a great 
red ribbon, to the floor. Doctor Discipline had 
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chanced to notice something about the conduct of 
the princes which he didn’t like, and involuntarily 
clinched his hands, wishing that he could give them 
a good sound whipping. The marvelous rhyme 
disclosed his tendencies by swelling out his bony 
hands till they were larger than boxing gloves, and 
lengthening his arms till they could reach the floor. 

But through all of these strange events Student 
William, queer young man that he was, had no 
eyes or ears or mind for anything but the princes, 
and he was quite startled when the king called him, 
and he saw that he was the only one left. He 
stepped out before the throne, made his bow and 
told his name, with his eyes still on the princes, 
and his thoughts still full of them. And when the 
Court Magician waved his staff and chanted his 
rhyme, he stood there unehanged ! 

The king and all the court clapped their hands. 
“I have watched you, young man,” said the king to 
our astonished William, “and I have noticed that 
ever since your entrance you seemed absorbed in 
thought of the boys whom you hope to teach. I 
think you love to teach, and love children.” 

“TI do indeed, your Majesty,” said Student Will- 
iam. 

“ And that is why this powerful charm had no 
effect upon you. I am satisfied, and now let my 
wise councilors proceed to examine this young man, 
to see whether his brain is well stocked for my pur- 

a 

It was not long before the councilors had learned 
that Student William's enthusiasm for teaching had 
not stopped short of studying, and that his brain 
was well trained and well filled. 

And so it was that Student William became 
schoolmaster in the royal household, and was so 
successful in his teaching that his fame spread all 
over the kingdom, just because his “eyes and 
mouth and nose and hands” and all there was of 
him, for that matter, was intensely interested in 
the work he had set himself to do. 


A RECIPE FOR PEPPERMINTS. 
By Mrs. C. H. ConvERSsE. 
















2% |EAR Girls: I send you a recipe for pep- 
2 , permints. Before I give it, I want to 
tell you howit helped one band of King’s 
we | Daughters to earn money last winter. 

I was in a “ way-back”’ town in New 
Hampshire, because grandma, dear old soul, had 
elected to spend this winter in the home of her 
childhood, after many spent in Boston. She had 
chosen me for her companion, and I was glad to 
give up my pet plans that she might have another 
pleasure. She had not many more years to live, 
and at times was a great sufferer from heart 
trouble. We were boarding with a pleasant family, 
where there were two daughters about my age, and 
whose mother had known grandma when she was 
@ young lady. 

I enjoyed being with Isa and May. Every two 
weeks grandma had a package of peppermints 
come from Huyler’s. I suppose it was more habit 
than anything else, but she imagined the mint 
eased her distress, and for many years had put two 
or three of the candies under her pillow to eat at 
night if she could not sleep. 

One Saturday afternoon the expected package 
did not arrive. (We learned afterward that it had 
been carried beyond.) As we had coaxed grand- 
ma to treat us to the last of her other package be- 
fore we left for the station, we knew she would be 
disappointed, if not inconvenienced. 

We bought her a package of the peppermints 
sold at the post-office for “ five cents a quarter,” 
but she knew they were not pure, and said she 
would “as lief touch poison.” So I went back to 
my Latin quite uncomfortable, and wishing for 
some way of getting good peppermints. 

Suddenly I remembered that I had a recipe in 
my commonplace book. 

(If you haven’t a commonplace book, girls, start 
one atonce. It is invaluable.) 

I hunted and found a little paragraph spliced in 
between a long “list of books for young people be- 
tween ten and sixteen years of age” and a set of 
“conundrums on authors’ names.” 

I ran to Isa and May for help, and to Mrs. Way- 
land for permission, and we were soon dropping 
peppermints on to sheets of paper. They were de- 
licious ; white, creamy, and yet firm. One pound 
made in less than twenty minutes, and costing 
about eight cents! 

Grandma was delighted with them. She said I 
must make them for her every week, and she would 
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give me just what she paid at Huyler’s—forty 
cents a pound. I put all that money into our 
King’s Daughters’ fund—having joined Isa’s Help- 
ful Ten when we first came to E—— A . 

Besides all that money, we earned more from 
that recipe in this way: 

At Christmas-time—that is, two weeks before— 
the ladies of the church society were to have a sale 
of fancy articles in the vestry, and the proceeds 
were to help the one poor family in the village. 
They were well worthy of help. There were nine 
children, the mother nearly blind, and the father 
recently crippled while at work on the railroad. 
Our band of King’s Daughters were invited to take 
a table and supply its contents. They were all 
schoolgirls, the “Helpful Ten,” but me. They 
had little time for work between Friday night of 
their home-coming and Monday morning back to 
the academy, eight miles away. So they had re- 
gretfully declined the ladies’ offer. 

But here was something they could do: meet 
the afternoon before the fair and make pounds of 
peppermints. This proposition being communicated 
to the Ten, it was unanimously carried. We sent 
to F for five cents’ worth of oil of peppermint, 
five of oil of cloves, five each of oil of checkerberry, 
cinnamon, and lemon. These came in little homeo- 
pathic medicine bottles, all nicely labeled and rolled 
in cotton wool inaround box. As this would flavor 
about fifty pounds and we didn’t hope to sell more 
than twenty, I agreed to take the rest off the girls’ 
hands after the fair was over. We also sent for 
twenty pounds of powdered sugar. (We couldn’t 
get confectioner’s sugar in F- The latter is a 
little damper and finer powder than the com- 
mercial powdered sugar.) 

Like everything else in E—— A , the fair was 
arranged for a “market” day, and we got quite 
excited over the idea that members of the “Grange ” 
of L——-and M were to stay in the evening for 
our entertainment. Two of the girls were to play 
duets and one to sing during the evening. Also, I 
was to read from Dickens's “ Christmas Carol.” 

On the Wednesday afternoon before, the whole 
“Ten” came to our house, each armed with a tin 
saucepan holding a pint, and a teaspoon, large spoon, 
and sheet of brown paper. Each made a pound of 
peppermints or checkermints, or what flavor she 
chose. We found this plan better than cooking all 
at once, as all could not drop them on to the paper, 
after they were made, from one big kettle—the 
candy would be likely to harden. 

Here is the recipe: 

One pound of confectioner’s sugar, six table- 
spoonfuls of water, eight drops of oil of pepper- 
mint, scant quarter-teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 

Take out one spoonful of sugar intoacup. Drop 
on to that the oil of peppermint and stir up, adding 
cream tartar. Boil the rest of the sugar with the 
water three niinutes, or until it forms a thread at 
the end of a teaspoon. Do not stir the sirup after 
it goes on to the fire, but when done take off, add 
the mixture from the cup, and stir briskly a minute 
or two until it has turned white andcreamy. Drop 
this from a teaspoon, making rounds any size you 
wish, on to previously prepared paper, either the 
waxed paper used for caramels or what has been 
rubbed with sweet oil or fresh butter or thick 
cream. If the cream in the tin gets too hard to 
drop from the teaspoon, put it on the fire and stir 
until it grows thinner, then drop as before. 

If you wish to color the checkerberry mints, take 
as much cochineal as you can get on the point of a 
penknife, dissolve it in a tablespoonful of water, 
and use as much of the solution as will turn the 
sugar pink. 

We sold every one for thirty cents a pound, 
took orders for ten pounds more to be delivered 
before Christmas, and three orders for a pound a 
week right through the winter. This made seveuty- 
five pounds of candy, present and prospective, at 
thirty cents a pound. This would make twenty-two 
dollars and a half, and deducting for seventy-five 
pounds of sugar, about thirty cents’ worth of flavor- 
ing, and fifteer. cents’ worth of cream tartar, gave 
us fifteen dollars and thirty cents profit. It was 
very little work as we had divided it. One pound 
of sugar made a little over a pound of peppermint, 
but we always gave them all the pound of sugar 
made. We calculated that a pound cost us a little 
over eight cents a pound. 

Of course we sold only the mixed flavors at the 
fair. To make more than two flavors to a pound 
would be too much bother all the time. 

Well, girls, here is the recipe. Use it and see 
what you can make of it. Success to you. It 
helped us; perhaps it may help you. 
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SOME HELPFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


By Oturve E. Dana. 


HIS little adjective has never heen over- 
worked in connection with holiday gift- 
making, nor does it seem likely to be. 
We are so anxious to give beautiful or 
artistic or costly things that we do not 
always stop to think whether the gift will be a help 
to the recipient, materially or mentally. But there 
are gifts which will deserve the description. Some 
of them require, too, little outlay, and only a modi- 
cum of skill. Those described below have this ad- 
ditional merit—that many of them can be made 
wholly or in part of material to be found in almost 
any family piece-bag. 

The first three are to be given to housewives, and 
of them I mention first : 

A Set of Holders. 

There are housekeepers not a few to whom such 
a gift would be more acceptable than plaque or tidy. 
A half-dozen of the holders will do nicely. Those 
for the kitchen should be about five inches square, 
or a little larger. The most durable are made of 
three or four thicknesses of firm, soft woolen cloth. 
Remnants of men’s or boys’ clothing, or the old 
clothes themselves, if not too badly worn, will 
afford a foundation. Cut the thicknesses very 
evenly; lay together, and stitch across once or 
twice, diagonally, on the machine, or, if preferred, 
tack firmly by hand. Bind the edges with a bright 
color; turkey-red satin is best, for the coloring will 
not rub off, and it always looks cheerful beside the 
chimney. Add a loop of the same, sewed stoutly 
to one corner, or, better, fasten on a brass curtain 
ring. Cover one or two with removable covers of 
print, which can be washed. Make one or two of old 
white flannel or cotton flannel, and cover with soft 
cheesecloth for ironing holders. 

For the dining-room, or to hang beside the sitting- 
room grate or library fire, make a smaller square 
of “ crazy” patchwork, and line with china silk or 
fine flannel. Or take a bit of cardinal or old-gold 
felt and stamp and outline a quaint little figure 
upon it, and finish in the same way. Or take a 
square of dark-green, brown, or black broadcloth, 
ornament with a dainty bit of appliqué work, and 
bind with cardinal or yellow satin. Then one 
might make— 

A Set of Dust Cloths. 

Begin with the kitchen again, and cut out and 
hem (a “run ” hem will do for these) two or three 
yard-square pieces of soft, unstarched print or ging- 
ham. For the other rooms and for nicer uses take 
cheesecloth, and cut in the same shape. Turn a 
two-inch hem all round, drawing a thread to keep 
it uniform. Baste the hem up on the wrong side, 
and feather-stitch, cross-stitch, or cat-stitch it on the 
right, with colored outlining cotton. If you want 
variety, use different colors in the etching cotton, 
or even in the cheesecloth, though for the latter 
purpose nothing washes so well as the white or un- 
bleached. For the parlor make one of the finer 
quality or of lawn or silk. When each is done, 
iron and fold nicely and lay together in order, fin- 
ishing your pile with a cheap silk handkerchief, 
with an initial in one corner. Very dainty effects 
come in the poorer qualities. This is to rub the 
piano or other polished furniture with. 

A Set of Work Aprons is a present not to be de- 
spised. There may be six or seven of these also. 
Two of dark print or gingham—the latter is better 
—of firm quality, unfading colors, and generous 
dimensions. There should be at least two breadths 
in each—one divided, if you choose, into two gores, 
and then set on either side of the straight width— 
and the apron should quite reach the bottom of the 
dress. Finish with hem, add a bib and pocket, and 
fasten with a plain binding and button and button- 
hole. Make one.or two of light print in similar 
fashion, only adding ties. A cooking apron should 
be rather larger, if possible, than the others; it 
would be better “tier” fashion. 

The best material is unbleached cotton cloth, and 
the hems and pocket may be feather-stitched with 
cardinal cotton or washable linen floss. Complete 
the set with a pair of smaller ones, made of the 
checked linen so much in vogue. Make them long 
and straight, with deep hems, and finish with a 
border of cross-stitching, done with linen floss or 
washable silk. It would be well to vary them by 
cutting one eight inches longer than the other, and 
then turning up the extra length on the right side 
in a pocket. Fasten at intervals with up and down 
rows of cross-stitching, so as to make three or four 
compartments, for thread, scissors, tape measure, 
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or small patterns—for these last two are designed 
for the sewing-room. 

All the helpful gifts need not be in sets, how- 
ever. Buta really convenient one may be termed 

An Emergency Set. 

Make a small wall-pocket, shield-shaped, of card- 
board, covered with plush, velvet, or satin. Out- 
line on its front the letters of the words, “ A Friend 
in Need,” or any other suitable inscription. Sus- 
pend by a gold colored cord, to match the tinsel of 
the lettering, and put within it a case of sticking- 
plaster, a roll of old linen, very soft, fine, and 
smooth, and a tiny paper of lint. Tuck in beside 
these a slip such as may often be cut from news- 
paper or magazine, or such as an old almanac may 
perhaps furnish, telling just what to do in case of 
accident or similar emergency. 

If you have an invalid friend, given to much 
letter writing and confined quite closely to the 
lounge or reclining chair, it is possible to give her 
something that will ease and please her almost every 
day in the year. Procure an ordinary lap-tablet, 
with folding cover. An inexpensive one will do. 
Cover the back with fine leather, velvet, plush, or 
felt. Tie ona graceful bow, at the top of the front, 
of satin ribbon matching in color the covering of 
the back, and put a tiny calendar beneath it. 
Pat inside some dainty stationery and blank cards, 
two or three well-sharpened lead pencils of excel- 
lent quality, an eraser, a penknife, and, if you can 
afford it, a fountain pen. 

Almost every home has an accumulation of old 
magazines, more or less valuable. Sometimes these 
include complete files of standard periodicals. 
Would not a year’s numbers of some excellent 
magazine, nicely bound, be a pleasant remembrance 
for some book-hungry individual ? The binding would 
usually cost less than almost any other present that 
might be given, and the gift would be really valu- 
able. It is a double satisfaction to thus transform 
an annoying litter, too good to throw away, into 
a helpful gift worthy of any one’s acceptance. 

A Set of Blank Books would be a very suitable 
present for your literary friend, for a scholarly 
person, for the boy just thinking of a common- 
place book, or the girl just beginning to cull choice 
extracts from favorite authors or put down tried 
receipts. Made of good ruled paper of conven- 
ient sizes, and well bound, these would be a treasure 
—or, better, the germ of a treasure, calling forth 
and developing taste, diligence, and caretaking to 
make them such. 

At trifling cost they might be suitably stamped 
with the owner’s name or initials and a word de- 
noting their contents. How inviting to the maiden 
who loves to try new dishes, and record successes 
in that line in formulas, would be a dainty volume 
marked “ Housekeeping”! Or one with a device of 
pansies, “for thoughts” wherein one may catch 
and keep the fancy or inspiration that may never 
come again ! 








SECURITIES. 


By RicHagRp WHEATLEY. 
@=2 QJ |ECURITIES, in the language of persons 


(\ on accustomed to financial transactions, are 
nF evidences of debt or of property. Thus, 
rem 






a bond, a certificate of stock, or a nego- 
tiable note, or a deed of property, or a 
mortgage upon property, is asecurity. It is some- 
thing given to, or deposited with, a creditor to make 
certain the fulfillment of an obligation or the pay- 
ment of a debt. Itis designed to free the mind of 
the one to whom the obligation is due from anxiety, 
and to assure him that the engagement will be met. 

One who becomes surety for another, or who 
pledges himself for the due performance of another's 
obligation, is also called a security. Thus officials 
of the United States, or of a State, county, city, 
town, village, bank, or incorporated company, when 
intrusted with the custody of money that belongs to 
others, are required to give security for the honest 
and faithful performance of their duties. If they 
fail to fulfill agreements, then the securities, or 
sureties, or bondsmen—for the same class of per- 
sons bears all three titles—are liable to make good 
the loss sustained by the employers, whether the loss 





be through inability, criminal negligence, embezzle- 


ment, fraud, or dishonesty of the employees. To 
become security for any one by signing a bond for his 
honesty or good behavior is to incur a risk pro- 
portioned to the amount of the bond. It is a lia- 
bility that, on general principles, should not be 
accepted, except with intelligent confidence in the 
integrity and ability of the person for whom the 
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obligation is assumed, and then only in case the 
“ security ” is able to lose the sum he hazards on 
the probability of another's successful discharge of 
his duty. The Scriptures do not speak in favor of 
this practice. Hundreds of thousands have seri- 
ously impaired their resources, and tens of thousands 
have ruined themselves financially, by becoming 
security for incapable or dishonest people. It may 
be, and is, a token of kindly confidence; but it is 
also, unless the bondsman himself can be secured 
against loss by his beneficiary, the assumption of a 
risk. 

The value of any security, be it a document or a 
person, is measured by the probability that the 
amount of money involved will be forthcoming 
when it is called for. Securities in the form of 
documents are often hypothecated, or pledged, for 
the repayment of loans. For example, John Castle- 
ton wishes to use $500 in business, or for any pur- 
pose. He goes to a bank, or to a money-lender, 
and borrows $500 for three months. He gives his 
note for the amount. But he also hypothecates, 
or pledges, a first mortgage railroad bond for 
$1,000, worth par, as security that his note will be 
paid when it is due. He does not part with the 
ownership of the bond, but he puts it within the 
power of his creditor to sell that bond for what it 
will bring if he does not pay the note when it ma- 
tures. In case the creditor is obliged to sell the 
bond, he reimburses himself out of the proceeds of 
the sale, and pays the balance to the delinquent 
debtor. The bond, thus hypothecated, bears a 
double character. It is in the first instance a secu- 
rity for the payment of $1,000 by the railroad com- 
pany, and in the second a security for the payment 
of $500 by the borrower. If returned to the latter 
on his refunding the loan, or if sold because of his 
failure to do so, it is still a security in the primary 
sense. 

Securities in the shape of deeds to property, and 
of bonds and mortgages upon property, are very 
rarely, or never, the subject of traffic at Stock Ex- 
changes. They do pass, however, from hand to hand 
in innumerable instances through bargains, public or 
private, between sellers and buyers. A bond is a 
legal instrument, under seal, by which a person 
binds himself, his heirs, executors, administrators, 
or assigns, to pay a certain sum on or before a day 
appointed. When issued by a corporation it has 
the same binding force. If not paid at maturity 
the bond is forfeited, and the person or corporation 
that gave it is liable, under law, to the payment of 
the entire amount. What in England are known 
as debentures are in the United States of America 
called bonds. Each is adeed whereby certain prop- 
erty is charged with the repayment, at or within a 
specified time, of money lent at a fixed interest. 
They are commonly issued by companies of a pub- 


‘lic nature as a means of raising money for carrying 


on their undertakings. The interest on them must 
be paid before any dividends on shares of stock, 
whether the shares be ordinary or preferred or 
guaranteed. If not paid, a receiver of the property 
may be appointed, and payment enforced. Thus 
in January, 1885, the New York, Lake Erie & West- 
ern Railroad Company owed $77,150,600 to its com- 
mon shareholders, $8 134800 to its preferred 
shareholders, $2,482,000 of 7 per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds, $2 149 000 of 5 per cent. second mort- 
gage bonds, $4,618,000 of 44 per cent. third mort- 
gage bonds payable in gold, $2926 000 of 5 per 
cent. fourth mortgage bonds, $709 500 of 7 per 
cent. fifth mortgage bonds convertible into stock at the 
will of the holders, $16,890,000 of 7 per cent. first 
consolidated mortgage bonds, $33,597,400 of 6 per 
cent. second consolidated mortgage bonds, and also 
other large sums covered by issues of car trust bonds, 
etc, to its bondholders. The interest on all of 
these, beginning with the first mortgage bonds down 
to the last of the several issues, must be paid before 
a dividend can be declared to any class of theshare- 
holders. The chances of an honestly earned divi- 
dend do not appear to be flattering. Yes all the 
several issues of bonds and stocks may be bought 
and sold at their current value on the Stock Ex- 
change. In case of foreclosure, for non-payment of 
interest, by the first mortgage bondholders, and the 
purchase of a railroad by them for the amount of 
their claim, all other obligations are wiped out, and 
secondary bondholders, like the shareholders, suffer 
complete loss of all their interest. 

Besides all the kinds of bonds hitherto mentioned, 
the railroad companies issue first and second pre- 
ferred income bonds, equipment bonds, sinking fund 
bonds, land-grant bonds, and bonds of other descrip- 
tions, the interest on which must be paid before any 
dividend can accrue to the stockholders. Land- 
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grant bonds are issued by the transcontinental or 
Pacific railroads on the basis of enormous grants of 
land, aggregating over 130,000,009 acres, made by 
Congress in aid of these stupendous enterprises. By 
the sale of such bonds, and more particularly of 
first mortgage bonds, the great Central Pacific 
Railway was constructed by four men, whose united 
funds when they began the work in 1860 amounted 
to only $120,000. They retained control of the 
company by owning all the shares of the capital 
stock of nearly $60,000,000, which soon acquired 
market value, and which sold from 61 to 88 per 
share of $100 in the year 1883. When one of 
os four died in 1878 his estate was worth $30,000,- 


Bonds of many descriptions, secured by property 
of different kinds, are bought and sold outside the 
exchanges. In the bond room of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Government, State, railroad, tele- 
graph, and other bonds and securities, to the number 
of over six hundred various issues, are “ called ” 
twice a day—at 11 am. and 1:45 p.m.—by Mr. 
James Mitchell, the Chairman; and blocks of 
different sizes are bought and sold as the several 
issues are reached. In this room comparative 
order reigns, bids and offers to sell are intelligible, 
and business is done with exceeding promptitude. 
Bonds differ from stocks, and fluctuate less in price, 
because they are precedent liens upon the proper- 
ties represented by the stocks. Not always, how- 
ever, can the price at which they sell be certainly 
known as the price they are really worth. Subtle 
and unscrupulous operators, who have acquired a 
controlling interest in the stock of bankrupt rail- 
roads, have been known to buy up their dishonored 
bonds, on which the interest had not been paid for 
some time, for very much less than their face or 
par value. Then they have advanced money to 
pay the accruing interest, and made provision for 
the payment of that past due. The credit of the 
securities thas treated began to rise. Next, the 
shrewd capitalists sent orders to brokers to buy the 
bonds at an advanced rate, and orders to other 
brokers to sell at that rate. By this system of 
matching orders the price was forced up to and 
above par. The unsuspicious public, who saw 
that the interest was paid regulany, began to think 
them a safe purchase, and to buy them in quanti- 
ties on the Stock Exchange, at prices three or four 
times their cost to the plotting owners. And yet 
the intrinsic worth of these bonds was but little 
more than when selling for a third or fourth of 
their face value. That the guileless purchasers 
did not lose more heavily than they did was due to 
the increased income of the railroads from freight 
and passenger transportation, which enabled the 
companies to pay the interest as it accrued. 

Bonds, as well as stocks, must pass the scrutiny 
of the Stock List Committee, and receive the ap- 
proval of the Governors, before they can become 
the subjects of trade at the New York Stock Ex- 
change. They must be artistically printed on excel- 
lent paper, and must also bear the prescribed form- 
ula for transfer, before they constitute a good 
delivery. 

Neither bonds, nor stocks, nor rates, nor any 
representatives of indebtedness constitute securities 
for specific payments at definite times, independ- 
ently of the good faith of the parties on whom 
they are obligations. The real, reliable, abiding 
SECURITY for the fulfillment of all contracts, sup- 
posing the ability to be present, is the probity of 
the contractors. 


(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the young folks. But he makes these conditions : 

ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must ac 
company each question —not for publication, but for identifi 
cation. 

2d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

3d. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he or 
she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to whether 
he shall reply through the paper or through the mail. 

4th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle Peter 
time to get the desired information if he does not possess it 
himself, In ordinary cases it will take from two to three 
weeks to make an answer. 

5th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. } 














One of the editors of The Christian Union has re- 
ceived the following letter from an inmate of the New 
York State Reformatory at Elmira, and puts it into 
my hands as an illustration of one of the problemst +t 
young men have to deal with : 
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You will please excuse me for writing you this letter. 
lam greatly pleased in reading The Giristian Union 
every week. { like such papers. As a friend I ask a 
favor of. Will you please seek employment for me 
somewhere down town (New York) doing anything. I 
would like to work if only it was to be gotten. There- 
fore I aska polite question. I have read in The Chris- 
tian Union about how young men get along. I often 
think to myself if I only had a chance like those men. 


The writer of this letter is not well educated, and, 
moreover, is ina reformatory for his own misdoing—two 
things that are much against him. But that does not 
make his problem any less, rather greater. How is he 
going to get work ? And if he does not get work how is 
he going to keep out of jail or the State prison? Think 


’ of it. He puts the core of the matter in the werds I 


have italicized. His is only one of many cases that 
have come to my attention, and that make such books 
as General Booth’s “ Darkest England ” or Jacob Riis’s 
“ How the Other Half Lives ” of vital interest. I hope 
somebody can give me some practical offers of help for 
such a case—not money, but chances for work. I think 
I can furnish full information about him to any one 
who wants to know about him. 

Compared with the question to which he is trying to 
get an answer, questions about words or history, facts 
or fables, shrink into pretty small compass 

Am I not right ? UNCLE, PETER. 


69. Dear Uncle Peter: Please tell the meaning of 
—? Who was Gallic? What is meant by 
“ copyright,” where do you obtain it, and what does it 
cost ? [Unsigned] 

Please attach name and address to all questions. 
The word you ask the meaning of I cannot make out 
in your handwriting. Gallio was the elder brother of 
Seneca, the Roman philosopher. He was a Roman 
official of power and distinction in Corinth when Paul 
first visited that city, and refused to abet the persecu- 
tion of the Apostle by the Jews. Copyright is a right 
given upon certain conditions to the author or publisher 
of a book, periodical, photograph, piece of music, etc., 
by the Government. It corresponds to a patent on an 
invention. A book or paper may be copyrighted by 
sending two copies of the title-page, with a fee of fifty 
cents, to the Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
and also two complete copies of the copyrighted book 
or periodical after it is printed. 








70. Can Uncle Peter tell me why Atlas is represented 
in pictures and statues with the world inthe shape of a 
sphere upon his shoulders? The belief in this myth- 
ical hero must have long antedated the knowledge that 
the world was round, and this seeming incongruity 
puzzles me. What was the origin of the saying, “ It 
takes nine tailors to wake a man” ? C.E.N. 


The old mythical idea of Atlas as one of the Titans 
compelled by Jupiter to bear the vault of heaven, or, 
according to one form of the legend, the earth, on his 
head and hands, was introduced into geography by Mer- 
cator, the famous geographer, in the sixteenth century. 
He called his published collection of maps an atlas 
because he had placed on the title-page a figure of Atlas 


holdiag the earth asa globe, thus combining mythology. 


and science. I can find no satisfactory explanation of 
the phrase, “It takes nine tailors to make a man.” 
Brewer’s “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable ” says that 
the idea is over two hundred years old, but does not 
shed much light upon it. Perhaps somebody versed 
in phrase lore can tell us. 


71. Will Uncle Peter tell where to find the rest of 
the subjoined poem : 
“Stately music of olden time 
Gayly defying the Cromwell manacle, 
Stoutly rebelling in hearty rhyme 
*Gainst cant and heresy puritarical.”’ 
K ols: T. 


Maceponi, O. 


I cannot find this in any of my books of reference. 
Can anybody help me out ? 





72. Will Uncle Peter tell me the explanation of the 
jewel in the head of the toad? Shakespeare says : 


‘* Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 

This passage from Shakespeare’s “As You Like 
It” refers to the old superstition prevailing in England 
in the sixteenth century, which asserted that certain 
old and great toads bore in their heads a stone called, 
variously, “ borax,” “ stelon,” or “ crepaudia,” which, 
being used in a ring, acted as a charm against the poison- 
ous bites of venomous beasts or insects. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE UNKNOWN CHRIST.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


SA|ESUS is dead. Of this the disciples can 
\| have no doubt. They have seen him led 
away to crucifixion. One at least of 
their number has seen the spear thrust 
into the side, and the tell-tale flood of 
blood and water pouring forth. The body has been 
laid away in the tomb, and the tomb sealed and 
guarded. But this death has slain more than Jesus. 
It has slain hope and faith. They had till the last 
believed that he was the Messiah, come to ransom 
Israel ; believed that by some miracle he would 
escape from the hands of his enemies and lead his 
followers to a victory which would be the more re- 
splendent because plucked from the jaws of death. 
And now they know not what to think—are over- 
whelmed, dazed, stunned. When they think of 
him they cannot think that he deceived them, or 
that they were deceived in him. When they think 
of the end, they know he cannot be the Messiah. As 
to the stories of his resurrection, they are women’s 
tales—incredible ; and yet did he not say something 
about rising from the dead? The saying made 
little impression on them at the time, but now they 
try to recall his words, and feed their famished 
hopes thereon. 

Such is the state of mind of the two disciples as 
they are walking in the afternoon from Jerusalem 
to Emmaus, some six or eight miles from Jerusa- 
lem. They are talking of the only subject which 
interests them, the cruel death of their Lord, when 
a stranger joins them, questions them what they are 
talking about, draws out from them their discourage- 
ment and their despair, rebukes their unfaith, opens 
to them anew the meaning of the Old Testament 
symbols and prophecies, and fills their hearts with 
a new eagerness and a strange nascent enthusiasm 
which they could not explain to themselves even 
had they stopped toanalyze it. It was the unknown 
Christ. Their eyes were holden that they should 
not know him. 

How often have those of us who love the Lord 
had experience which interprets to us this experi- 
ence of the two unknown disciples in their walk to 
Emmaus! Something has turned our thoughts and 
hearts toward the contemplation of his life, his 
teaching, his passion, his death. That strange re- 
serve which keeps us reticent concerning our most 
sacred experiences has been laid aside. We have 
given expression to our commingled doubt and 
faith, fear and hope, forgetfulness and love. Then 
perhaps some one of our number, with clearer in- 
sight, warmer heart, more consecrated life, or 
greater power of expression, has become an inter- 
preter. Perhaps it is the Sabbath day, and he has 
spoken to us from the pulpit, not of philosophies 
and theories of religion, not of its practical daily 
duty, not of the letter or the authority of the 
Bible, but of the Christ whom dogmas sometimes 
enshroud and sometimes reveal, the service of whom 
makes all life sacred, whose presence gives its 
authority and its inspiration to the sacred book. 
Perhaps it is around the evening lamp or the even- 
ing fire we have sat, and some pure woman, with 
no pretense to either eloquence or special scholar- 
ship, has opened to us the Scripture, and given to 
us that insight into its hidden meaning which no 
mere scholarship ever discovers. Perhaps we have 
been quite alone, have turned to our Bible, have 
looked it through, have read and mused and read 
by turns, and the pages have glowed with a new, 
strange light, and a new and before unknown mean- 
ing has flashed beneath the words, and our hearts 
have burned within us as the Scriptures have been 
opened. 

These hours are sacred hours, not only because 
they are hours in which the human spirit holds 
communion with the human spirit, and that which 
is highest and best in each of us finds a voice, and 
stirs that which is highest and best in his fellow. 
In such an hour it is the Christ himself who walks 
with us, the Christ himself who speaks to us, 
the Christ himself who opens the Scriptures to 
us, the Christ himself whose glory makes its 
pages glow, its types and symbols and prophecies, 
before enigmatical, radiant with meaning. Wel- 
come such hours, then. They are the most 
sacred hours of life. Not in them are we to spend 
our lives, but from them we are to draw the 








1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 7, 
1890.—Luke xxiv., 13-27. 
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inspiration and power of our living. Welcome 
such hours when our hearts burn within us, and 
the Scripture is opened with a new meaning, and 
the unknown Christ speaks to us through prophet or 
through silent influence and we walk with him, and 
despair and discouragement flee away, and our 
hearts are filled with a strange hope and a seem- 
ingly causeless enthusiasm. Let us not put them 
away as the dreams and the visions of a morbid 
imagination, but weleome them as the revelations 


of a divine reality and the inspirations to a divine 
life. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 
By Emiry Huntineton MILuEr. 


T sometimes seems strange to us that, 
after the very plain words in which 
Jesus had many times told his disciples 
of his resurrection on the third day, 
they should not have confidently watched 
for and expected it, instead of being so perplexed 
and astonished and hard to convince. But just 
because they did not expect it, and were so slow to 
believe it, their testimony is the stronger and more 
unquestionable. Just as God put on record all the 
prophecies concerning the Redeemer of the world, 
and left them to be overlooked and misunderstood 
for centuries, until the time of their fulfillment 
came, so Jesus spoke of his death and resurrection 
to men who, in spite of their loving fidelity, could 
not understand his meaning till the time should 
come when he himself was ready to open their un- 
derstanding. It was not the eleven chosen ones to 
whom alone the news of the resurrection was borne. 
There were multitudes of disciples in Jerusalem, 
scattered about, keeping out of sight, getting to- 
gether secretly, not knowiug how soon the hatred 
that had crucified their Master might be turned 
against his followers. From one to another the 
message was carried; some heard it from the lips 
of the women, and some not so directly, but they 
felt no assurance, only greater perplexity—could it 
be? was it possible? Jesus was certainly gone 
from the tomb, but had he risen? and if he had 
would he appear to them again, or had he gone to 
his Father as he had said to the Jews when he 
assured them that they should seek him and not 
find him? Questions like these must have been in 
many hearts, and two disciples, we know, were dis- 
cussing them as they walked along the road from 
Jerusalem to Emmaus on this very day of the res- 
urrection. They seem to have lived in the little 
village, and were perhaps returning to it after the 
passover feast. They were sad, for they loved the 
Master; sad because they had great hopes which 
seemed to have come to nothing; but though they 
feared they had been mistaken in supposing that 
Jesus was the promised Messiah, they knew he was 
a great prophet, to whose power in word and deed 
both God and man testified. 

As they went on talking and questioning and 
growing more earnest, a stranger joined himself to 
them, and walked with them. He, too, was com- 
ing from Jerusalem, and when, after listening a 
while, he asked them what it was of which they 
were talking with such an air of sadness, they 
turned to him with astonishment. Was he a 
stranger in Jerusalem? but even a stranger must 
have known the things that had been passing there 
in these days. ‘“ What things ?” asked the stranger, 
and, wondering still more, they told him briefly of 
their faith and its disappointment, and the hopes 
that could not quite give up to despair, but clung 
feebly to a strange and hardly credible story some 
women had told about a vision of angels which 
said he was alive. They seemed almost to apolo- 
gize for telling the story, and yet they found some 
comfort in it, as a mother might in a dream of her 
dead haby. 

But now the stranger speaks ; not scornfully or 
even rebukingly, but rather with pity and compas- 
sion. The mother takes her frightened child in 
her arms and says, “Oh, you foolish little thing !” 
while she comforts and reassures it. So he said, 
“O fools, and slow of heart to believe!” and then, 
with wonderful speech, went on to show them that 
this death, which to them seemed the end of hope, 
was really its fruition; that, instead of showing 
that Jesus of Nazareth was not the Christ, it proved 
that he was, since only by suffering these things 
could he have entered into his glory. How they 
listened while this stranger, whose face they did 
not know, but whose voice seemed: to thrill their 
very hearts, repeated to them the old, familiar 
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prophecies! He opened unto them the Scripture 
as one might open a box of jewels, and, taking out 
of its depths promise after promise, beginning with 
Moses, held it up to the light, that they might see 
how upon every one was the same name—the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

Can you not imagine how Cleopas looked at his 
friend, and how this other disciple smiled back at 
Cleopas, as the truth concerning Jesus began to 
dawn upon them? How they would go slowly on, 
forgetting everything but these strange words, 
sometimes so absorbed as to stop for a moment by 
the way to listen, until before they reached Em- 
maus the darkness was beginning to gather. 
Did not a look or a gesture or a tone sometimes 
draw their eyes quickly to the face of this stranger, 
only to find that it was indeed strange ? 

Their hearts burned within them, for love knew 
its Master, but “their eyes were holden that they 
knew him not.” 








TWENTY-FIVE RECEIPTS FOR 
HAPPINESS. 


1. 


The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
thee are the Everlasting Arms.—[ Deut. xxxiii., 27. 


2. 


The secret of happiness is never to allow your 
energies to stagnate.—[ Adam Clark. 


3. 


The aching head may well cease to throb when 
laid upon that softest pillow for human pain and 
rest: “ God knows !”—[ Anon. 

4, 

Learn to entwine with your prayers the small 
cares, the trifling sorrows, the little wants of daily 
life. Whatever affects you—be it a changed look, 
an altered tone, an unkind word, a wrong, a wound, 
a demand you cannot meet, a sorrow you cannot 
disclose—turn it into prayer, and send it up to 
God. Disclosures you may not make to man, you 
can make to the Lord. Men may be too little for 
your great matters; God is not too great for your 
small ones. Only give yourself to prayer, what- 
ever be the occasion that calls for it.—[ Anon. 

5. 

The worst evils are those that never arrive.— 
[ Proverb. 

6. 

God never takes one thing away but something 
else is given.— [Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

7. 

Build a little fence of trust 
Around to-day : 

Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 

Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow : 

God will help thee bear what comes 


Of joy or sorrow. 
—([Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


When you are afraid of God—fly to his arms! 
[ Anon. 


9. 


If we turn our backs to the sun, we walk in our 
own shadows.—[ Anon. 


Those who live in the Lord, never see each other 
for the last time.—[German motto. 


11. 


To see the hand of God in the present, and to 
trust the future in the hand of God, is the secret of 
peace.—[ Anon. 

12. 


I expect to pass through this world but once. 
If, therefore, there be any kindness I can show to 
any fellow-being, let me not defer or neglect it, for I 
will not pass this way again.—[ Quaker saying. 


13. 


A guiding hand is on the wheel, 
And all the way the Captain knows. 
—[A. D. F. R. 
14. 


It may be He is keeping, 
For the coming of my feet, 

Some gift of such rare blessedness, 
Some joy so strangely sweet, 

That my lips will only marmur 

The thanks they cannot speak.—[ Anon. 


15. 


Thy Maker is thy changeless friend. 
His love attends thee still.—[ Anon. 
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16. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may bide, an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 

And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here. 

—([Bryant. 
~ 17. 
The brightest day at noon is that whose dawn is 
wrapped in heavy mists.—{ Anon. 


18. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wouldst forget ; 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep — 

Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

—[Longfellow. 

19. 


The next time you get discouraged, just try encour- 
aging some one else, and see if it will not cheer you.— 
[Anon. 

20. 


Whatever is, is best.—[ Proverb. 
21. 


Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.—[Ps. xxx., 5. 


22. 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.—[Anon. 


23. 


Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro ; 

Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below— 

Hangs the great earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow ; 

Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down, and watching us below. 


And, as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss and cry, and will not rest, 

Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best, 

- So, when we are weak and wretched, 

By our sins weighed down, distressed — 

Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best.—[Saxe Holm. 


24, 
Look up, not down ; 
Look out, not in ; 
Look forward, and not back, 
And lend a hand. 
—[Motto of King’s Daughters. 


25. 
There’s many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it a permanent place in the heart. 


There’s many a sorrow 
Would vanish to-morrow, 
Were we but willing to furnish the wings ; 
But sadly intruding, 
And quietly brooding, 
It hatches out all sorts of horrible things. 
—[Tinsley’s Magazine. 
B. F. H. 








One of the movements productive of much good 
in the Church of England is the movement known 
as the Mothers’ Union. The purpose is not that of 
benefiting a social class, but is for mothers, both 
rich and poor. At the recent Church Congress a 
paper was read giving a history of the movement. 
It was stated that the originators observed that, in 
spite of the organized effort to prevent crime, intem- 
perance, and immorality, they still prevailed to an 
alarming extent, and that it was due Jargely to an 
absence of the right spirit in the home. To culti- 
vate this spirit the Mothers’ Union was founded in 
Winchester fourteen years ago. Two hundred and 
fifty parishes have joined the Union, and over nine 
thousand members are on the roll. To quote from 
the constitution : 


“ The purpose of the society is to instruct mothers in 
the duty they owe their children and in methods of 
training, which must begin in the cradle, in the hope 
that under the direct influence of gentle and refined 
mothers boys may grow up more courteous and chival- 
rous, to be jess selfish as husbands and nobler as men, 
and that girls may be less vain and frivolous, less 
exacting as wives, more helpful, self-reliant, and wo- 
manly.’ 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
GIVERS: OF WHAT? TO WHOM? RESULTS. 


(Matt. x., 8—xiv., 16; Luke xi., 41.) 


HRISTIANS ought, above all things else, 
(>| to be givers. The world has a right to 
expect that they who belong to Christ 
and are continually blessed of him should 

ZS} give of what they receive. In our vision 
of Christ, let us hear him saying, not only, * I love 
you. I gave my life for you,” but also, * I love 
the world. I gave my life for the world. Give 
as I have given to-you.” ‘This is what makes life 
worth the living—the power to give of Christ to 
others. But we cannot give of that which we 
have not received. Therefore let us yearn and 
strive for more of Christ, let us desire above all 
things the fellowship of Christ, let us break away 
from the holdings of sense, that we may commune 
with him; then, as we mingle with men again, 
every smile, every word, all that we shall give in 
our intercourse with others, shall be touched and 
glorified with the grace of Christ, and men will 
feel its power though they may not be able to tell 
its source. 

Love, the love of God and the love of man, must 
be the dominant motive in all our giving. We may 
apply Paul’s test of our giving, “ If I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, ... but have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing ;’ and John’s test to 
our loving, ‘‘ Whoso hath the world’s goods, and 
beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his 
compassion from him, how doth the love of God 
abide in him ?” 

We must give wherever in the world we see or 
know not only of a want, but of a need. Our 
friends need our love, our neighbors need our sym- 
pathy, our church needs our attendance and support, 
our pastor needs our attention and loyalty, our city 
needs our service, and the world needs Christ. 
These are needs that appeal to every Christian, and 
Jesus says to us, “ Give ye them to eat,” and how 
often we answer, as did the disciples, “ We have a 
few things, Lord, but what are these among so 
many?” Let us bring what we have to Christ, no 
matter how small it may seem to our eyes ; let him 
take it in his hands and bless and break ; then, re- 
ceiving our own from him, let us give to others, and 
the miracle of old will be wrought again: all that 
eat will be filled. 

One of the results of all true giving, whether it 
be of gold for his treasury, or the cup of cold water 
in his name, or the word of sympathy, or the pas- 
sage of Scripture, or the prayer, if so be we give 
ourselves with the gift, will be the enrichment of 
our own lives and an ever-increasing Christ- 
likeness. We do not know how much of the mir- 
acle the multitude: saw or understood, but they 
knew that they had been fed, and so we find them 
later on crossing the lake “ seeking for Jesus.” And 
as they sought him, as he said, because they did 
eat of the loaves, he offered them the living bread 
for their soul hunger. May not this be one result 
of our giving from the hands of Jesus, that in some 
way men shall perceive that the power to give is 
not of us, and shall seek and find Him who alone 
can satisfy them ? 

It costs something to be a giver. First, there is 
the cost of receiving. Do not for a moment think 
that this is an easy matter. It is not like dipping 
water from a spring ; rather we must wrestle as did 
Jacob, and feel the hurt and the strain of it before 
we can have power with God. Then there is the 
cost of giving. We cannot take another's burden 
of care or doubt or sin upon ourselves before God 
and not feel the pain of it. But we shall not 
think of counting the cost on that day when our 
Lord “shall see of the travail of his soul and 
shall be satisfied,” and shall say to us, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

References: Gen. xxviii., 20-22; Ex. xxv.,1,2; 
xxxvi., 5-7; Lev. xxv., 35; Deut. x., 17-19—xvi., 
17—xxiv., 19-21; Ps. xevi. 7, 8; Prov. iii., 27, 
28—xi., 24-26—xix., 17—xxv., 21, 22; Matt. x., 
42—xxv., 37-40; Mark ix, 41—-xii., 41-44; Acts 
iii., 5-8—xx., 35; 1 Cor. xiii., 3—xvi., 1,2; Gal. 
vi., 10; 1 Tim. vi., 17-19; Heb. vi., 10—xiii., 16; 
1 John iii., 16-18. 

Daily Readings: (1) Deut. xv., 7-11; (2) Luke 
vi., 27-38; (3) 2 Cor. ix..1-15; (4) Rom. xii., 
1-21; (5) 2 Cor. viii., 7-15; (6) Mark vi., 34-44 ; 
(7) Matt. x., 8—xiv., 16; Luke xi., 41. 




















1 For the week beginning December 7, 1890, 
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ReLicious News. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE. 


By tHe Rev. T. G. Misstep. 


odes sayings from the lips of Jesus show that 
his deep concern was for the harmony of his 
followers. ‘The nearness of brothers was repeatedly 
enjoined; and his last prayer was that all might be 
one. Yet how sadly has that last prayer failed of 
realization! The seamless robe of Christ's truth 
has been rent, not only in twain, but into many 
pieces. In Great Britain alone are one hundred and 
twenty-four sects and subjects. In America there 
are about as many ; and in all Christendom the dif- 
ferent organizations, based on different shades of 
belief, would run up into the hundreds. God's 
light is one; his law, his creation, one, and there 
cannot be one hundred and twenty-four standards 
of religious truth. The word sect, coming from a 
root which means to cut off, or separate from, 
shows, I think, that no one sect contains the whole 
of Christianity. Segment is from the same root; 
and as no segment of a circle is equal to the 
whole of it, so no sect comprises the full circle of 
our faith. The word denomination has the same 
limitation. Yet we can readily understand how sects 
must have arisen in the past. Religion is so great 
and broad and all-inclusive that men could not grasp 
the whole of it atonce. The most important truth was 
first emphasized, to the neglect of some other truth. 
That which had been neglected received its empha- 
sis afterwards, the former being neglected. Men 
were like children trying to gather up their posses- 
sions. ‘The little hands and arms hold all they can 
grasp, and when something else is taken hold of 
some other thing falls; when that again is picked 
up another falls, until at last the things most prized 
are taken, the rest left. Likewise with churches 
or teachers ; one emphasizes the goodness of God ; 
another will need to go forth afterwards to tell of 
the wickedness of man. One dwells on the next 
life to the neglect of this; another reverses the 
emphasis. One advocates form, his opponent sim- 
plicity ; thie teacher, works; that teacher, faith; 
and so on trough the whole great range of relig- 
ious truth. And the result is a great number of 
sects, based on these various emphases. To be 
sure, each sect claims that its peculiar tenet is only 
the doorway into the realm of religion, but the 
doorway is so loudly emphasized, and there is so 
much discussion about it, that no sect has yet gone 
much beyond the threshold. And the rich har- 
mony, beauty, and joy of the inner sanctuary of 
our faith are unrealized. 

But the time for all this sect division is past. 
The man child has increased in wisdom and in stature, 
and can hold in his grasp truths wide apart—once 
thought to be opposed—such as the love and justice 
of God, the importance of both this world and the 
next, unity of being and variety of manifestation. 
In the grandeur of the whole of religion the insuffi- 
ciency of any part is manifest. We are beginning 
to see 

“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

It is a shame and a disgrace to the Christian 
name that Christendom should be rent into so many 
factions. To the honor of the Christian Church 
be it said that this has always been felt, and 
many attempts have been made to unify the Church 
of Christ. But the unification was conditioned on 
the practical surrender of diverse organizations to 
some one sect. Hence the failure. The difficulty 
was to find a basis of union broad enough for all. 
Where should we seek this except in the words of 
the Master himself? And what better basis can 
there be than the great commands of the law which 
Jesus exalted above everything else—to love God 
with our heart and mind and soul and strength, 
and our neighbor as ourselves. Yea, so all-inclu- 
sive is this that Jesus said that whoever should do 
the will of the Father in heaven—and law is sim- 
ply the expression of wi//—was to him a brother or 
a sister. Think of the resources of that relation- 
ship, closer than to be a friend or a follower, or a 
member of any church—a brother or a sister to the 
Master, by the doing of the two great commands 
of the law. Though we seek through all the realms 
of faith we can find no other basis than this. 

It was in this spirit and in this belief that a num- 
ber of ministers of Chicago and vicinity have for 
several years been trying to effect a union on such 
a basis. Mr. Beecher was consulted shortly before 
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his death, and he heartily approved of the attempt 
and bade us godspeed. The organization was 
recently effected under the name of “ The Liberal 
Christian Alliance.” 

A few words as to this name. Some wished to sub- 
stitute * religious ” for “ Christian.” But the belief 
prevailed that the way of Christ is, and will ever be, 
the way man must go. Science and philosophy 
prove this. And “Christian” is the only word 
expressing the best and highest aims of modern 
religion and civilization. Others again wished to 
discard the word “ liberal ;” but no other could be 
found to take its place. The word has been abused, 
as has the mother-word, “liberty ”—“ O liberty, 
what crimes have been committed in thy name !’’— 
but no other word so well expresses the working of 
the leaven of the new theology as opposed to dogma 
and tradition. By it is meant neither more nor 
less than the loving, reasonable faith which charac- 
terizes the great preachers in the pulpit of America 
to-day ; or, as one speaker said, it means Christian- 
ity as opposed to Churchianity. 

That the Alliance is decidedly Christian is seen in 
the text of the opening sermon, which was the key- 
note of all the meetings—* Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
Christianity will not pass away, because it voices 
the eternal needs of the human soul and holds 
before us the eternal vision. 

The constitution adopted declares that the 
Alliance exists to work for the unification of Chris- 
tendom “ on the basis of the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the spiritual leadership of 
Christ.” It invites the co-operation of all willing 
to work on this basis. Two results would follow : 
First, a broader and morv spiritual interpretation of 
Christianity ; the essentials of our faith are here 
emphasized, and many would be won to it if the 
beauty of Christ’s own faith could take the place 
of the dogmas of the schools. Secondly, co-opera- 
tion among the various denominations in religious 
and philanthropic work. In many small towns 
and cities the forces which ought to come together 
to make one or two strong churches are scattered 
in maintaining half a dozen in a feeble existence. 
There is no fervor and enthusiasm in the nearly 
empty churches, and the resources are exhausted, 
leaving nothing for charitable work. In a farming 
country, when the grain is meager, the fences are 
most conspicuous; let the grain and produce of the 
fields be abundant and the fences are hidden from 
sight. The denominational fences are the most 
conspicuous signs in many a field of the Lord, 
which should be hidden, rather, by an abundant 
harvest of heavenly things. Let the churches unite 
on essentials, and the unessentials will be hidden 
from sight. 

Next to the emphasis which this movement lays 
ou the oneness of the seamless robe of God's truth, 
the corollaries of which are the oneness and possible 
unification of Christendom, together with co-opera- 
tion for Christian work, the further emphasis is 
that it is not a newdenomination. Many different 
denominations came together in Chicago, and the 
denominational affiliation or the autonomy of any 
church is not disturbed. Professor Swing and Dr. 
Thomas are the two chief officers. The aim is to 
have different churches and denominations fellow- 
ship together and become one, as did the Apostles 
and early Christians. Though they were of different 
names and diverse characters, they were of one 
spirit, and churches can likewise be made one. All 
the sects came out of Christianity by emphasizing 
some one thing unduly. They will go back into 
Christianity by overleaping their limitations and 
becoming one with the full circle of religion. Differ- 
ent churches and denominations will, indeed, have 
different names by way of distinction, as individuals, 
cities, nations have. Bands of veterans who fought 
in the war take the name of some departed hero— 
not that he was the only patriot, bat to take his 
name is a tribute of loving remembrance. And 
churches will continue to be named after some 
theological hero, or will commemorate some im- 
portant movement or phase of faith. But all 
denominations and churches will, in God’s good 
time, be filled with, and guided by, one common 
Christianity. Then one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, within and through and over all ; and as there 
is one God and one humanity, there shall at last be 
one shepherd and one fold. 








—The Sunday-school at Stockport, England, is said. 
to be the largest in the world, enrolling about 5,000 
members. It is 106 years old, and has had since its 
beginning about 6,000 teachers and over 100,000 
scholars. 
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7s Conference concerning this subject held in 
the New York University, November 17-18, 
was attended by delegates from twenty-four ecclesi- 
astical bodies, representing nine Protestant denomi- 
nations of this State. It was called by a Committee 
of the Presbyterian Synod of New York. Among 
the delegates present may be mentioned: from 
Disciples of Christ, the Rev. B. B. Tyler; from 
Congregationalists, the Rev. Wayland Spaulding 
and the Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D; from Episeo- 
palians, the Rev. Arthur Brooks and the Ven. 
C. Ellis Stevens, DC.L., LL D.; from Lutherans, 
the Rev. A. N. Daniels and the Rev. J. B. Reimen- 
snyder, D.D.; from the Methodists, Professor 
George R. Crooks, D.D., and the Rev. Joseph E. 
King, D.D.; from Presbyterians, the Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D., LL.D., the Rev. D. G. Wylie, Ph.D., 
and Vice-Chancellor H. M. MacCracken, D.D., 
LL.D.; from Reformed (Dutch) the Rev. A. G. 
Vermilye, D.D., and the Rev. Lewis Francis; 
from Reformed Episcopalians, the Rev. W. T. 
Sabine, D.D.; and from the Reformed Presbyte- 
rians, the Rev. J. C. K. Milligan, D.D, and the 
Rev. J. T. Carson. The delegates appointed by 
the Unitarians did not appear, and the United 
Presbyterians and Universalists, though invited, 
did not send names of delegates, probably because 
insufficient time elapsed between the receipt of the 
invitation and the meeting of the Conference. The 
Baptist Pastors’ State Conference declined the in- 
Vitation in a resolution, unanimously adopted by a 
rising vote, in which the secular view of the func- 
tions of government was vigorously set forth, and 
which concluded with these ringing words: “ We 
thus reaffirm the grand old Baptist doctrines of 
soul-liberty for all men as well as for ourselves, and 
of the non-interference of the State with the Church 
in its peculiar function of teaching religion.” It 
is plain that in some way the Baptists misunder- 
stood the object of the Conference, for the Presby- 
terian Synod of New York and the General Assem- 
bly would never have taken a position in this matter 
inconsistent with the Presbyterian Form of Gov- 
ernment (Chap. I., sec. 1), or with repeated utter- 
ances of both of those bodies protesting against 
any union of Church and State, and they are in 
accord with the Committee which called the Con- 
ference. The “grand old Baptist doctrines” are 
Presbyterian as well. And that the Presbyterians 
were not displeased with this emphatic reassertion 
of their own doctrines was evident from the fact 
that a very cordial invitation was at once extended 
to the able Committee of the Baptist State Con- 
ference to attend and take part in the discussion as 
individuals since they could not do so in their offi- 
cial capacity. To this invitation fraternal replies 
were duly received, and it is to be hoped that in 
the future this strong denomination will co-operate 
with all those now engaged in the attempt to secure 
some practical improvement of our public schools. 
Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, was obliged to 
decline an invitation to address the Conference 
because of the pressure of duties elsewhere, but he 
expressed the deepest regret, a profound interest 
in the subject, and a fervent wish that some effect- 
ive action might be reached. Expressions of 
regret were also received from Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Dr. James M. King, and others whose duties called 
them from the city at the time of the Conference. 
The first address, delivered by Professor George 
R. Crooks, was a most eloquent and persuasive 
presentation of the reasons why morals should be 
taught in every public school in the Union, and 
why reverence for God and responsibility to him 
should in every case be made the basis for such 
instruction. His argument cannot be fitly repre- 
sented in the brief compass of this report, but in 
outline it was this: The State is divinely ordained ; 
it is a moral being, and the subject of a moral gov- 
ernment, for we hear of “a corrupt State,” and 
of “ the just retribution which may be visited upon 
a State ;” all this the State should teach for its own 
sake. And, for the sake of the individual, the 
State should see to it that all education leads 
towards right conduct; and, since the intellect is 
not the governing force, the moral faculties must 
be educated. But morality, such as the State 
expects in its citizens, rests upon religious, and 
indeed upon Christian, sanctions, and neither Eng- 
lish literature nor American history can be taught 
without teaching something religious, which, if the 
functions of the State be purely secular, “as much 
so as a barber shop,” cannot and must not be done. 
Similar views were urged by Messrs. Spaulding, 
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Wylie, Milligan, Sabine, Beiler, and Reimensnyder. 
The secular view of the functions of the State was 
most forcibly defended by the Rev. W. H. Ward and 
by the Rev. Arthur Brooks, both of whom are very 
eloquent and skillful dialecticians. But the paper 
which swayed the opinions of the Conference and 
led it irresistibly to its conclusions was that of the 
venerable William Allen Butler, LL.D., whose 
distinction as an authority in legal matters carried 
great weight with such an audience. His argu- 
ment occupied about thirty minutes, and has been 
quite fully reported in the daily press, The main 
point established was that, although Church and 
State are separate in this land, Religion and 
the State are not, and that, as Christianity is 

of the common law and is recognized as 
such by the State in its legislature, it should 
also be recognized in the public schools, which 
are part of the administrative work of the State. 
But doctrines, creeds, and opinions should not 
be taught there. The following sentence may 
suffice to indicate the points established : The Con- 
stitution of this State warrants “ the reading of the 
Scriptures without note or comment, the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and such inculeation of Christian 
morals, free from any instruction as to religious 
doctrines or opinions, as shall serve to impress upon 
the minds of the pupils the difference between right 
and wrong in human conduct and affairs, and the 
rules which should govern the dealings and inter- 
course of men in a community where the Christian 
religion is a constituent part of the established 
law.” This opinion, it may be added, abuadantly 
justifies the position taken in 1885 by the Commit- 
tee of the Presbyterian Synod, and which has been 
held since 1888 by both the Synod of New York 
and the General Assembly. 

The platform adopted by the Conference embraced 
the following statements: The Commonwealth 
of New York utterly divorces the Church from the 
State, and does not attempt to do the work of the 
Church; at the same time it teaches Christian 
morals, and maintains religious exercises so far as 
is found expedient for the purposes of the State; 
at present it teaches Christian morals and maintains 
religious exercises in its State University, in the 
State benevolent and reformatory institutions, and 
in a very large number of the State normal, high, 
and common schools; expediency dictates that the 
extent to which religious exercises be maintained 
in any school be left to the general wish of the con- 
stituency of such school, with strict care that no 
rights of conscience be violated ; expediency dictates 
that practical morals be taught in every school in 
the Sfate, to accomplish which our people should 
see to it that the right persons are appointed as 
school officers and teachers, and that for this end 
the utter separation of public education from 
politics must be demanded and insisted upon ; and, 
finally, that the preparation of text-books in practical 
morals should be encouraged and their introduction 
into public schools, at least for teachers, should be 
encouraged. G. 8. P. 








A PREMILLENNIAL CONVENTION. 


As announced heretofore, a convention was held in 
Brooklyn last week of a society organized in Chicago 
last spring, and called the Baptist Conference for Bible 
Study. The constituency consists of Baptists who be- 
lieve in the premillennial coming of the Lord, but minis- 
ters and laymen of other denominations were invited to 
pone te. The object of the society is to discuss and 

isseminate information concerning Bible topics in gen- 
eral and the millennial question in particular. Dr. 
A J.Gordon, of Boston, is the President of the Society. 
Some of the subjects discussed were the “ Spirit of the 
Word of God,” “Secularization of the Church,” 
“Premillennism Defined,” “ Premillennism Optimistic,” 
“ Practical Power of the Blessed Hope,” “ Prophetic 
Signs of the Ordinances,” “ Relation of the Baptists to 
our Lord’s Second Coming,” and “ Premillennism and 
Would-be Evangelism.” 

The special tenets of the premillenarians were ex- 
plained in the address by the Rev. Alfred Harris, of 
Waverly, Md., who said : 


“If the Bible spoke of the millennium only once it would 
be enough, but, as a matter of fact, there are hundreds of 
such passages in the Scriptures. ‘There are six distinct ref- 
erences to the duration of this period as a thousand years. 
This is not simply a question of time, but a question involv- 
ing the ey issue of Christianity. It affects Christian 
hopes and the motives of Christian life. It is a most signifi- 
cant fact that the Scriptures do not place any event be- 
tween us and the coming of Christ. If the second coming of 
the Lord is post-millennial, then the Apostles had no know]l- 
edge of the fact. The Apostles and early Christians were 
looking for the retorn of the Lord in their lifetime. Cer- 
tainly Paul was in this condition of mind. He could not 
have had this feeling had he believed in the post-millennium 
theory. The Apostles were taught by Christ himself to be- 
lieve in his return. He comforted his disciples by telling 
them that he was going to prepare a place for them, and that 
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‘he would return and take them unto himself. There 


is to be a final resurrection after the coming of Christ, and 
this is to take place before the millennium. If the coming of 
Christ is not to be premillennial, there are scores and scores 
of prophecies which must remain unfulfilled. Otherwise 
how can Christ ever become king of all the earth? The tes- 
timony of the Scriptures is that Christ is to set up his king- 
dom in person and sway his scepter over the empires of the 
world for one thousand years, subduing evil and crush- 
ing out all wickedness. At his coming the world will be full 
of sinners and scoffers, just as it is to-day, and there will be 
warsand rumors of war. The post-millennium theory perverts 
the Word of God, and substitutes human theories instead of 
God’s facts. It destroys the blessed hope of a working, 
waiting church, and it destroys the force of the Lord’s com- 
ing as the great motive of Christian life.”’ 


Dr. McBride, of Brooklyn, called attention, in a 
press interview on the Convention, to the fact that the 
Presbyterians will soon have a similar movement on 
foot, and there will be others as well, and added : “ It 
is significant that nearly all the great evaugelists of 
the country believe with us—Moody, Needham, Sankey, 
Whittle, Munhall, Pentecost—ail are premillennists. 
There are no less than a dozen Baptist pastors in Brook- 
lyn who have declared themselves firmly on this side, 
and many of those who have taken no positive stand 
will uphold the premillennium theory.” 

The address on *“ Premillenarianism Optimistic,” by 
the Rev. J. M. Haldeman, of the First Baptist Church of 
New York, was received with special approbation. He 
said that exactly the contrary theory prevailed to such 
a remarkable extent that the words premillennialists 
and pessimists had come to be regarded as having the 
same meaning. If you want to injure or impair the 
usefulness of a man in the pulpit, it is sufficient to 
whisper the word premillennialists. There is a strong 
prejudice against receiving any belief or theory outside 
the beaten track. This prejudice against the premil- 
lennial theory arises, above all other things, from a 
false and unscientific exegesis, which seeks to force post- 
millennialism into the Bible. This is the very reverse 
of optimistic. Premillennialism teaches that all things 
are working for the best ; it fills the soul with supreme 
hopefulness, and acts as an inspiration to practical life 
and godly devotion. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—By the will of Thomas C. Sloane, of this city, Yale 
gets a bequest of $75,000, the Children’s Aid Society 
$10,000, and the Presbyterian Hospital and two other 
societies $10,000 each. 

—The nineteenth annual convention of the Sunday- 
schools of Kings County, New York, was held at the 
Lafayette Avenue Church of Brooklyn last week. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Cuyler, the Rev. Lindsay 
Parker, the Rev. A. J. Lyman, the Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
and several others. Primary teaching, temperance 
topics, smoking, personal character of teachers, practical 
Biblical study, and other subjects were discussed. The 
annual report of County Secretary Morris showed that 
there are 296 schools, 10,750 officers and teachers, 
89,123 scholars under twenty-one, and 10,076 adult 
scholars, making a total of 109,949. The average 
attendance was 65,368. An executive committee of 
nine was appointed to look after matters relating to the 
interests of the schools not provided for by existing 
organizations. 

—A correspondent writes: “Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, has witnessed a great outpouring 
of the Spirit of God. There has been a growing interest 
since the Rev. J. Willard Chapman, D.D., became the 
pastor. One week’s services were held prior to the 
communion which occurred November 16, and at this 
time 210 confessed Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
connected themselves with the church—190 coming 
on profession of their faith and 20 by letter from sister 
churches. The work is still going on, and it is believed 
that at the next communion even a greater number will 
be received.” 

—The Clayville church of the Utica Presbytery of 
this State has adopted the Congregational polity, find- 
ing it more in consonance with their belief and ideas of 
church government. 

—At the recent session of the General Conference of 
the Free Methodist Church in Chicago, a resolution 
was adopted to the effect that the Gospel “ knows no 
distinction by nationality, condition, or sex” in the 
agencies which it employs for the salvation of man- 
kind. “Therefore, no person who is called of God, 
and who is duly qualified, should be refused ordination 
to the ministry of the Church of Christ on account of 
sex, race, or condition.” 

—The sixth annual meeting of the New York State 
Conference of Unitarian Churches was held last week 
in the Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn. This Con- 
ference was organized in 1884, to embrace the half- 
dozen churches in New York and Brooklyn, and about 
as many more scattered in various cities in the State. 
At the last annual meeting it was proposed to extend 
the boundaries of the Conference beyond this State, to 
embrace New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
laud, the District of Columbia, and Canada. Amend- 
ments to the constitution were proposed, changing the 
name to the Unitarian Conference of the Middie States 
and Canada, and that a President and six Vice-Presi- 
dents be elected aunually. Uuder the rules these 
amendments were laid over one year ; last week they 
were adopted. 

—The annual meeting of the Order of the King’s 
Daughters and the King’s Sons was held last week in 
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the Madison Avenue Baptist Church of this city. Mrs. 
Bottome made the opening address. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Davis, gave a brief synopsis of the 
year’s work. Within the year 14,350 letters have been 
received at headquarters, and 18,744 sent out. The 
Corresponding Secretary has traveled 20,000 miles 
during the year, and has been as far west as Denver, 
as far south as Greensboro’, S.C., as far north as Toron- 
to. In North Carolina the order is reaching out into 
State work, and striving to establish a State school for 
poor white girls, and to better the condition of inmates 
of almshouses and prisons. In Georgia they are build- 
ing hospitals for the poor. The work in England has 
been organized under Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Violet 
Keene, and Hannah Whitehall Smith. Twenty-five 
States in the Union and six Canadian provinces have 
State Secretaries. The “Silver Cross” has increased 
its circulation from 7,000 per month to 9,000. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury has just delivered 
judgment against the Rev. Dr. Edward King, Bishop 
of Lincoln, who was charged with ritualistic practices. 
The mixing of water with the wine used in the act of 
consecration, the Archbishop holds, infringed the law 
of the Church, but the use of a mixed chalice prepared 
beforehand did not offend the ecclesiastical law. The 
charge against the Bishop regarding ablation was dis- 
missed, it not being supported by the evidence. The 
Archbishop said that Dr. King’s action in turning his 
face tu the east during communion, and thus making 
his manual acts invisible, was illegal. The acts must 
be visible to the congregation. The singing of the 
hymn “ Agnus Dei” during communion is not illegal. 
The Archbishop holds that the placing of lighted 
candles upon the altar for ceremony during the services 
when they are not needed for light is not illegal, al- 
though it is distasteful to many communicants. The 
Bishop, he says, is quite unjustified in making the sign 
of the cross in pronouncing absolution and the benedic- 
tion. Each side was adjudged to pay its own costs. 

—The Woman’s National Indian Association held 
their annual meeting at Boston last week. There was 
a large attendance, and Mrs. Amelia S. Quinton, the 
national President, was in the chair. It was shown that 
the total receipts of the year have been $16,501, and 
the total expenses $8,772. A proposition to amal- 
gamate the publication “The Indian’s Friend” with the 
“ Southern Workman,” the negro paper of the South, 
was defeated. The report of Miss Sarah M. ‘Taylor 
for the missionary department was of an encouraging 
nature, as was also that of the home building and loan 
department, which has a balance of $1,180 on hand. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W. F.Markwick, of the St. John Street Methodist Church 
of New Haven, Conn., has accepted his call from the Con- 
gregational church of Ansonia. 

—Edward Day was installed as pastor of the church in 
Lenox, Mass.,on November 18. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. 

—A. H. Burr, of Peterboro’, N. H., aceepts a call to Mys- 
tic, Conn. 

—C. W. Drake accepts a call to Elbridge, N. Y. 
ra E. Pershing was ordained at Lyons, Kan., on Novem- 

er 6. 

—A. H. Sedgwick was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Nashua, Ia., on November 11. 

—A. A. Hurd, of Darlington, Wis., has resigned. 

—U, P. Mills, of the North Church, Newburyport, Mass., 
nornees a call to Brighton. 

t. W. Gaylord, of Wrightsville, Pa., accepts a call to 
North Amherst, Mass. 

—G. F. Norton accepts a call to Fosston, Minn. 

-~ ©. 0. Brown accepts second call to the First Church, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

—D. A. Morehouse has received a call to East Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

—Rhys James David was installed as pastor of the church 
at Berlin Heights, Ohio, on November 10. 

—W. W. Campbell has become pastor of the Third Church 
of Concord, Mass. 

—C. E. Stowe, lately of Hartford, has received a call from 
Simsbury, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. P. Fulton, of Huntingdon Valley, Pa., has received 
a call from the Ninth Church of Philadelphia. 

—L. H. Angier, of Boston, Mass., accepts a call from the 
church in Holyoke. 

—E. 8S. Wheeler, of South Framingham, Mass., accepts a 
eall to the Fourth Church, South Boston. 

—W. T. Garroway has received a call to Niles, Ohio. 

—M. D. Kneeland accepts a call to Roxbury, Mass. 

—J. W. Wright has received'a call to Parsons, Kan, 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Samuel W. Foljambe, for three years pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Woonsocket, R.I., died suddenly on 
November 16. He had recently accepted a pastorate at 
Winthrop, Me. 

—Albert Gould, of Chicopee, Mass., a Methodist minister, 
died suddenly on November 14, at the age of sixty. 

—E. W. Husted, of New London, Conn., accepts a call to 
the Main Street Baptist Church of Meriden. 

—J.C.|Haucer, pastor of the Emmanuel German Reformed 
Church of Baltimore, Md., for eighteen years, died last 
week, at the age of fifty-three. 

—M. R. Deming, of the Baptist Tabernacle Church of 
Boston, Mass., has resigned. 

—C. Ives, of the Conselyea Street Episcopal Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned to accept a call from 
Waukesha, Wis. 

—Daniel M.V. Johnson, rector of St. Mary’s Church (P. E.), 
Brooklyn, N.Y.. died on November 20, at the age uf seventy - 
nine. He had been in charge of St. Mary’s Charch for thirty- 
five years. 

—G. B. Titus, of Saco, Me., accepts a call to the Baptist 
church of Everett, Me, 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


A STRIKE OF MILLIONAIRES.’ 


Six or eight years ago there appeared in the 
“North American Review” an article entitled 
“The Barons of Industry,” by Henry D. Lloyd, 
which set forth with such power the nature and ex- 
tent of the combinations to diminish production and 
increase prices that its author may be said to have in- 
itiated the anti-Trust agitation of the last few years. 
Since that time he has gone on in the work thus be- 
gun, putting heart and soul into it. The “Strike of 
Millionaires Against Miners” carries perhaps less 
weight with our intellects than Mr. Lloyd’s earlier 
work, but it appeals so strongly to our hearts that 
we are carried with him through the volume, and 
share with him his indignation over the wrongs he 
describes. 

The volume opens with a description of the In- 
dian war which was once fought where the mining 
town of Spring Valley now stands. In it the Ilh- 
nois were driven by the Iroquois upon a cliff over- 
hanging the river, and there were cut off from their 
supplies of food and water, until finally. by sheer 
foree of starvation, they fell into the hands of their 
pursuers. This battle, says Mr. Lloyd, which gave 
to the cliff the name of “ Starved Rock,” forms a 
fitting prelude to that which has been fought by 
the miners in the valley beneath. 

In 1884 a few capitalists who were within the 
inner circle of the management of the railroad 
bought the site of Spring Valley at agricultural 
prices. When the purchases were complete the 
mining regions of the country were flooded with 
circulars promising employment at high wages and 
homes at low prices to all who would come. For 
two or three years men kept coming, until the pop- 
ulation had risen to about five thousand people 
The miners bought lots on monthly payments and 
built homes, getting their lumber and material of 
the company. The terms of the contract under 
which they obtained these, however, provided that 
they should forfeit all that they had paid, and their 
lot too, if at any time they discontinued their 
monthly payments, no matter how near the end of 
their indebtedness they might have got. The men 
worked hopefully, earning from forty-five to sixty 
dollars per month, and even more if they had work 
in a particularly good “pocket.” In 1887 the 
place was apparently an extremely prosperous one ; 
but suddenly, on a December afternoon, it was an- 
nounced that the miners in shafts Nos.3 and 4 
must take away their tools at the close of the day 
and not return, as that part of the mine would be 
closed until further notice. This threw about 
seven hundred men, one-third of the working popu- 
lation of the town, out of work. These miners who 
were locked out managed and struggled along until 
the following spring, by reason of the fact that the 
men in the other shafts shared their work with 
them, three men doing the work and getting the 
wages of two. On the 29th of April the next stroke 
fell, which was again without warning. The men 
in all the shafts were told that the mines would be 
closed until further notice. In the words of Mr. 
Lloyd: 


“They had not struck, they had not asked for any 
increase in wages. They had made no new demand of 
any kind upon,their employers. . . . Simultaneously the 
company’s stores were closed. . . . No explanation was 
vouchsafed as to when the mines would reopen. The 
men were simply locked out. It was a strike, but it 
was a strike of millionaires agaiust miners. It was a 
strike of dollars against men ; of dollars which could 
lie idle one year, two years, longer if necessary, and 
be dollars sti!l, against men who began to fade the 
next day. To make more money, disease and starva- 
tion were invited to come to Spring Valley, and they 
came.’ 


In the chapter which follows Mr. Lloyd describes 
the suffering of the people during the months which 





_ followed. This has already been told in The Chris- 


tian Union by Father Huntington, and need not be 
repeated here. The manner in which the battle 
which ensued was fought can alone occupy our 
attention. The lockout was chronicled in the press 
in a short six-line paragraph, closing with the state- 
ment that “the wages for the next year is the 
question now to be decided.” A week later the 
“Spring Valley Gazette” announced that “ the 
coal company are as yet non-committal, and have 
made no offer to the men.” Upon June first the 
same state of affairs prevailed. The workingmen 
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wrote letters to the company asking when and how 
they could get work, but could obtain no answer. 
They sent committees to the office, but were told 
that positive instructions had been given that the 
men should be dealt with only as individuals and 
never again through representatives. During this 
time of compulsory idleness the men naturally fell 
short of money. The first notice which they re- 
ceived from the company was a notice of eviction, 
which was served in July on all the families that 
were living in the company’s houses. Finally, after 
five or six months of doubt, on August 23, the com- 
pany posted in its windows an offer which Mr. Lloyd 
interprets to have promised but thirty-five cents a 
ton instead of ninety as of old. The wages nomi- 
nally offered were seventy-five cents per ton, but 
there were requirements that the men should do 
thirty inches of brushing with each ton without 
pay, should ask nothing for the nut-coal they 
mined, and, lastly, should work “three in a place,” 
instead of two, so that each miner would be laid off 
two days each week. Mr. Lloyd's arithmetic is at 
fault where he says that this offer meant but thirty- 
five cents per ton. Even if we accept without 
qualification the miners’ statement as the amount 
of time they must waste in brushing, the offer 
meant forty-five cents. Nevertheless the weekly 
wages of the men were cut down almost one-half, 
and the men naturally refused with indignation to 
accept the proposition. ‘The lockout now became a 
strike. The company claimed that it was unable 
to pay more because of the competition with mines 
in the southern part of theState. The men refused 
to credit this, and were supported by the State 
Commissioners of Illinois, who officially reported 
that “the proprietors of this district had gained 
on their rivals within the State in five years four 
and four-tenths per cent. in tonnage, and nine and 
four-tenths per cent. in price.” The President 
of the coal company attempted to convince the 
miners of his sincerity by telling them that they 
could take the mines and ran them if they would 
pay him a royalty of only fifteen cents per ton. 
When, however, his superintendent accepted this 
proposition, the President backed down at once and 
would not enter into the agreement. 

Along with this offer of reduced wages was 
coupled the requirement that the men should aban- 
don their union. What Mr. Lloyd says upon this 
point is worth quoting. Addressing the stock- 
holders of the company, he says: 


“You do all your business through a union and by 
walking, or, more correctly, sitting delegates, and you 
keep a large staff of ‘ professional agitators ’ constantly 
busy on your behalf in courts, legislatures, and stock 
exchanges. But because you are rich and think you 
have the power, you determined to take away the same 
right from these poor men. This order meant that 
the men were to be denied the benefit of any gift of 
leadership—always too rare—that might develop itself 
among them. It meant that any man so gifted who 
should have the heart to speak against the abuse of 
his fellows, who should have the brain to see how they 
could make better bargains for themselves, and the 
tongue to get the idea into their heads, should be ban- 
ished at the will of the employer.” 


How much truth there is in Mr. Lloyd’s words 
upon this point is illustrated by a passage from the 
“Spring Valley Gazette” of September 18 of this 
year, which lies before us. The workmen there 
are now without a union, and the editor of the 
“Gazette” describes the blessings of “ individual 
liberty ” as follows : 

“The boss now goes into a miner’s working place 
and informs him that he must do a certain amount 
more work, or leave. What can he do? He is too 
poor to move ; cannot afford to lose work ; can only 
gain the further enmity of the boss by complaining to 
the collective body of his fellow-laborers, and then 
they are not recognized. A man who has anything to 
say at a miners’ meeting, especially if he be an intelli- 

nt, sensible man, is picked out for persecution, given 

ad places, and subjected to hindrances until he cannot 
make enough to live on, and must leave.” 


Every one knows how the fight ended. The pub- 
lic was appealed to by the miners and appealed to 
bythecompany. The chapter describing this news- 
paper warfare is as instructive as any of Mr. Lloyd's 
book. He calls it a “‘ Campaign of Slander,” and in 
one case after another he shows that the men were 
grossly misrepresented by the statements which the 
company published, in order to alienate the pub- 
lic’s sympathy and to prevent the sending of sup- 
plies. Not only did the management at this time 
deceive the public but also its own stockholders. 
“For,” says Mr. Lloyd, “it now leaks out that, 
while making these statements to the public, a 
large stockholder of the company was buying 
up the interests of small holders.” One of the 
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worst cases of misrepresentation was the statement 
that if the miners’ demand of eighty-five cents per 
ton were conceded, the company would lose 174 
cents perton. Wages have since been fixed at 824 
cents. “If the company’s first figures were cor- 
rect,” says the author, “it is now losing about fif- 
teen cents per ton. It was to get the opportunity 
of losing fifteen cents per ton that the superintend- 
ent offered the managers to take the mines and pay 
up a bonus of fifteen cents a ton for the privilege.” 
A few papers opened their columns freely to the 
statements of the miners, and money and provisions 
were forwarded. In the end, however, the men 
were starved into submission. The company re- 
opened the mines upon a contract which increased 
its profits ten cents upon each ton of coal mined, or 
$100,000 a year. Inasmuch as it pays taxes on 
only $166,000, and its actual investment is not 
more than a million, it has perhaps enriched its 
stockholders ten times as much by a year’s idle- 
ness as by a year’s work. At the same time, how- 
ever, this year’s idleness has lessened the wealth of 
the nation, and increased that of the mine owners 
at a tremendous sacrifice to the well-being of the 
mine workers. 





A LIFE OF NEWMAN.’ 


This little volume is a critique rather than a 
biography, and an apology rather than a critique. 
The life of Cardinal Newman was the life of a 
scholar and a thinker. It was wholly uneventful. 
The story of his life is the story of mental growth 
and change. Mr. Hutton writes as the disciple of 
a master, who entertains so reverent an affection 
for the subject of his writing that he cannot endure 
to criticise him, and who, when he fails to follow, 
rather apologizes for his own failure than ventures 
to criticise his honored leader. The book is inter- 
esting and valuable ; but it is rather interesting and 
valuable as the interpretation of one great mind by 
another subtle and suggestive mind, than as an im- 
partial or even .judicial biography or commentary. 
We somewhat doubt, however, whether the life of 
Cardinal Newman can ever be written. The inter- 
est of that life ended with his publication of the 
“ Apologia.” In that “Apologia” he has traced 
himself, with singular frankness, the process of his 
own mental development. His frankness is so ab- 
solute and his style so transparent that he needs no 
interpreter, and yet there is nothing for any biog- 
rapher to do except to interpret. 

We shall not enter here upon any analysis of 
Cardinal Newman, or any attempt to point out the 
elements of his greatness on the one side -or his 
weakness upon the other. This The Christian 
Union has already done, in some measure, edi- 
torially. It must suffice to say briefly that Cardi- 
nal Newman’s life, apart from that human interest 
which attaches to the story of ail spiritual struggle 
and spiritual development, is valuable chiefly on 
account of its relation to the three great religious 
schools of England—the Protestant, the Anglican, 
and the Roman Catholic. Starting as a Protestant, 
Cardiual Newman, more perhaps than any other 
one leader in the Oxford movement, led to the re- 
pudiation of the fundamental Protestant doctrine— 
the right of private judgment in the interpretation 
of Scripture—and the attempted reintroduction into 
what had been a Protestant Church of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority as superior to that of the individual 
judgment and conscience. Having once made this 
departure from Protestantism, he followed logically 
on to what appears to us to be the only consistent 
conclusion—acceptance of the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The great mass of his 
contemporaries in that movement refused to follow 
him thus far; they repudiated Protestantism, but 
they declined to accept the Papacy. The result 
was Anglicanism in the Established Church. Thus 
viewed, Anglicanism appears to be a case of arrested 
development, and such we regard it. Between the 
doctrine of the supreme authority of the conscience, 
the doctrine that God speaks to every man and 
that every man has the capacity to hear his voice, 
and the doctrine of a divine authority lodged in 
some hierarchy, whose voice the individual must 
hear and to whose behest it must bow, there is no 
middle ground. Asan attempt to find this middle 
ground, this Via Media, the life of Cardinal New- 
man, as it is interpreted by Mr. Hutton, is full of 
interest. As a witness that there is no such Via 
Media discoverable, that one must be either a 
Protestant or a Romanist, this Life is most instruct- 
ive. 





1 Cardinal Newman. By Richard H. Hutton. (Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.) 
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In 1865 Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson pub- 
lished a revision of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter’s English 
translation of the Works of Epictetus. At that time, 
we believe, this was the only translation procurable in 
English. The work gained distinctly by Mr. Higgin- 
son’s revision, and attained a very considerable popu- 
larity. It has, however, long been out of print, and, in 
compliance with a growing demand, the publishers, 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. (Boston), have brought 
out a new edition. During the twenty-five years which 
have elapsed since the publication of the first edition, 
two new versions of Epictetus have appeared in Eng- 
land, and Mr. Higginson has so completely worked 
over the present version that it now bears few traces of 
Mrs. Carter’s hand except in its general arrangement 
and the use of some of her notes. The present work 
is, therefore, practically the work of Mr. Higginson. 
There is por need of commending either the work of 
the philosopher or that of his American translator and 
editor. Epictetus has been one of the sustainers and 
consolers of humanity, one of those great and noble 
spirits whose words have been an inspiration to success- 
ive generations. 1t needs only to be said of this partic- 
ular edition that the work of translation is eminently 
satisfactory, and that the volumes are in every way 
convenient and attractive. ($2.50.) 





Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, isa man of thorough cult- 
ure and broad sympathy, and he has brought these 
qualities to bear upon the subject of Education and the 
Higher Life. It is a timely book, rightly dividing the 
word of truth. ‘He who believes in culture,” says the 
Bishop, ‘‘ must believe in God ; for what but God do 
we mean when we talk of loving the best thoughts 
and the highest beauty.” Does he mean, with Matthew 
Arnold, “ wisdom and goodness they are God”? The 
good Bishop considers, also, it “mere loss of time to 
beat now the waste fields of Protestant controversy,” 
and he concludes that “the immature mind is eager to 
reduce faith to knowledge; but the accomplished 
thinker understands that knowledge begins and ends in 
faith.” One more extract to give the leading idea of the 
book: “ Never before have questions so vast, so complex, 
so pregnant with meaning, so fraught with the promise 
of good, presented themselves ; and it can hardly be 
vanity or conceit which prompts us to believe that in 
this mighty movement toward a social life in harmony 
with our idea of God and with the aspirations of the soul 
America is the divinely appointed leader. . . . Not by 
millionaires and not by politicians shall this salvation be 
wrought, but by men who to pure religion add the best 
intellectual culture.” (Chicago : A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


The latest addition to the Stott Library (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. ; $1.50) is the Familiar Letters of James 
Howell, edited by Mr. Bennett and published in two of 
the dainty little volumes which compose this series. 
The introduction furnishes the reader with all informa- 
tion necessary to a thorough understanding and enjoy- 
ment of Howell’s letters, and the letters themselves 
afford easy and delightful reading ; containing, as they 
do, impressions of Europe by a very intelligent traveler 
in the early part of the seventeenth ee One 
finds here familiar and delightful glimpses of Holland, 
Flanders, Spain, Italy, and France. Howell was a map 
of the world in a good sense, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the men of his time, and a considerable ex- 
perience with statesmen and other public personages. 
He was by nature a diarist, keeping always a record of 
current events with comments of his own, and his let- 
ters are undoubtedly based on this familiar personal 
record. The first volume of the letters appeared in 
1645, and was dedicated to the King at a time when 
the King needed all the consolation which his friends 
could give him. Three other volumes followed within 
ten years, the first complete edition appearing in 1655. 
Howell’s letters have not only the charm which always 
attaches to good letters, but they have permanent value 
as pictures of the times. 





A very interesting book, both for students and those 
who read for entertainment simply, is a volume 
recently issued by Charles E. Merrill & Co. (New 
York). Tales and Legends from the Land of the Czar, 
translated from the Russian by Edith M. S. Hodgetts, 
contains nearly forty Russian fairy tales which may be 
said to fairly represent the qualities of imagination 
and the characteristics of race which give their chief 
importance to these stories. The Russian epic and 
legend have lately received a great deal of study, and 
it is hardly necessary to say that they furnish not only 
an immense amount of material, but material of a very 
significant and important kind. Miss Hapgood’s “Epic 
Songs of Russia” introduced many readers to this wide 
and promising field, and this volume will make that 
acquaintance still more intimate. Students of folk-lore 
and imaginative children will find a common delight 
in this book. 


Samantha Among the Brethren. By Josiah Allen’s 
Wife (Marietta Holley). With Illustrations. (New 
York : Fank & Wagnalls.) Josiah Allen’s Wife again 
speaks her mind pretty plainly, and this time she, to use 
her own words, “tackles the Meetin’ House.” Her 
gravamen now is that “ female winmen ” are not allowed 
to “set on the Conference.” The reasons given were, 
“She wuz too-weak to set on it. It wuz too high a 
Foot for her to ventur’ on, or to set on in any case. 

here wuzn’t no more than room up there for what men 
would care to set on it.” As a good Methodist sister 
she views the matter in a way so keen and yet so 
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humorous as must tickle the most solemn. Her char- 
acterizations are lifelike in their quaint homeliness, 
irresistibly funny yet shrewd. The whole book is a 
delightful combination of sound sense and genial satire. 


Readers of The Christian Union will need no infor- 
mation about the quality of Dr. Charles C. Abbott’s 
charming studies of outdoor life and nature in his 
recent volume now before us, Outings at Odd Times 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1). It is the work 
of a close observer and intelligent interpreter of nature, 
who loves his subject and writes in an easy, running 
style which is at once diverting and restful. The thing 
next best to an outing is a book about outings. For 
those shut up in the city this little book may serve as a 
window looking out upon the country, in its four as- 
pects of winter, spring, summer, and autumn. 


A Grateful Spirit, and Other Sermons, by James Vila 
Blake (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.), is a volume 
rather above the average. The sermons are thoughtful 
in the best way; they are eminently humane. The lit- 
erary form is also good, and betrays a genial and cult- 
ured mind, which knows how to apply to life the 
lessons of literature. Here and there a certain quaint- 
ness appears, as in the sermon on the text ‘ Four 
Pecks Make a Bushel,” and that upon “ A ‘Cure-all.’” 
It is evident that this good pastor concerns himself 
more with the facts of life than its theories. 





Dr. H. I. Drayton has written a book upon Human 
Magnetism, Its Nature and Psychology, which is indis- 
putably interesting and abreast with the latest study 
and research into hypnotism, clairvoyance, and the 
like. The author recommends the use of hypnotic 
power in the cure of disease and in the mental and 
moral training of children. While the book is slight, 
it will probably have its own influence, and we cannot 
but protest against the indiscriminate and amateur use 
of forces so little understood as animal magnetism. 
(New York: Fowler, Wells & Co.) 


One of the most attractive and helpful handbooks of 
the year is The Day’s Message, a dainty volume of 
selections chosen and arranged by Susan Coolidge. It 
is hardly necessary to commend a volume of selections 
from this source. Elevation of sentiment, dignity 
of thought, and excellence of form could hardly be 
missed by so intelligent and judicious a contributor to 
the literature of the day as Susan Coolidge. (Boston : 
Roberts Rrothers. $1.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The fifty largest libraries in Germany possess 12,- 
700,000 volumes, against those of England with about 
6,450,000, and of North America with about 6,100,000 
volumes. 

—Dr. Edward Everett Hale has written a history of 
Massachusetts for the Lothrop series ‘ The Story of 
the States.” States already included in this series are 
Vermont, New York, Ohio, Louisiana, and Wisconsin. 

—The British Museum has secured from Thibet a 
copy of the “Jangym,” a monster encyclopedia of 
Thibetan Buddhism. It comprises 225 volumes, each 
of which is two feet long by six inches thick. Three 
thousand rupees formed the price for the work, which 
was formerly in the possession of a Buddhist monastery 
in Thibet. 

—A Glasgow man recently wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
contesting the latter’s opinion that Sir Walter Scott 
was a greater genius than Robert Burns. In reply, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote : “I rest my contention on the 
great romances of Scott, which, in my opinion, raise 
him by their grandeur and power to such an elevation 
as to leave no room for an adverse claim.” 

—Mr. Charles E. Mudie, of the celebrated London 
library bearing his name, and of which he was the 
founder and chief proprietor, who died recently in 
England at the age of seventy-two, had been in poor 
health for a long time, and for six years had taken no 
active part in the library. It is thirty-seven years 
since Mr. Mudie established the library. It has now 
25,000 subscribers and annual receipts of £100,000, It 
has a staff of 125 persons. 

—The recent statement that Professor Huxley him- 
self wrote the sketch of his life in the new volume of 
‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” is denied by the editor of 
that work. He says: “Professor Huxley was good 
enough to correct and return to us the article we for- 
warded to him, in accordance with our usual custom in 
the case of important biographical articles, and at the 
foot of the list of articles prefixed to Vol. IV. we 
thanked Professor Huxley, along with several other 
gentlemen, for such revision.” 

—A letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer to the Secre- 
tary of the Brooklyn Ethical Association has just been 
made public, in which he says : “ Though, as you know, 
I have habitually declined honorary memberships and 
correspondentships, yet I feel obliged in the case of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, founded especially to 
diffuse evolutionary views, that I must make an ex- 
ception to my rule. It would, of course, be out of the 
question for me to show such want of sympathy with 
the aims of the Association as would be implied by non- 
acceptance of membership. You must not, however, 
expect from me anything beyond passive membership. 
More and more I find my time is frittered away in 
details, and more and more I perceive the need for 
being extremely rigid in the resistance of all distrac- 
tions,” 
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—The Lounger of “ The Critic” tells this story: 
“ One morning last week, at about nine o’clock, a short, 
thick-set man, with white hair and mustache and pierc- 
ing eyes, walked into the publishing house of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and asked the way to the subscription 
department. Having learned it, he ran nimbly up- 
stairs and entered the main office, where he inquired 
for Mr. Thomas, the manager of the department. Mr. 
Thomas had not come down town yet, but was ex- 
pected at any moment, said the clerk in charge ; and 
the caller was invited to take a seat. He accepted the 
invitation. After a few moments an ideazseemed to 
strike the clerk, and he said that if the gentleman 
wished to become an agent for Stanley’s ‘ In Darkest 
Africa’ he could give him all the necessary informa- 
tion. The stranger thanked him, and replied that mod- 
esty forbade his becoming an agent for the sale of 
the book, as he had written it himself !” 
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Tupper, F. A. Echoes from Dream Land. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


MR. CURTIS ON THE BOSTON EXPERIMENT. 


Mr. George William Curtis contributes to the 
Easy Chair of “ Harper’s Magazine” for Novem- 
ber an article upon temperance legislation which 
marks the advance of public sentiment on this ques- 
tion almost as much as Judge Field’s recent decision 
that there was no such thing as a “natural right” 
to engage in the liquor traffic. It is true that Mr. 
Cartis does not, like Judge Field, represent the 
extreme of conservatism. We cannot imagine that 
Mr. Curtis, like Judge Field, would have stood 
alone upon the Supreme Bench of the United States 
in declaring that prohibition of distilleries without 
compensation was unconstitutional. Yet Mr. Cur- 
tis’s temper is by no means that of a radical, and 
his associations have been with people who, on the 
temperance question, are conservative. Mr. Cur- 
tis himself stands before the American people as 
one of the finest representatives of American cult- 
ure, and culture is never fanatical. In the article 
in question he takes for his text the law passed 
last winter in Massachusetts prohibiting the sale of 
spirits to be drunk at a bar, and requiring every 
person to seat himself at a table before ordering his 
drink. Its object was to prevent tippling or drink- 
ing between meals, and historically it has its paral- 
lel in the fact that the selling of liquor ceased to be 
regarded as a natural right in England only when 
tippling was introduced. The conception was that 
if, as in the old times, men drank only at their 
meals, there would be little drunkenness. This 
law in Massachusetts, says Mr. Curtis, has been 
ridiculed as “ grotesque and absurd, illustrating the 
folly of. extremists.” This sneer, he adds, “ was 
incautious, because it is the extremists who achieve 
results. It would be hard to find two sturdier ex- 
tremists than Columbus and Martin Luther.” With 
this introduction, he proceeds as follows : 

“ The law requiring the drinker to sit at a table 
and order his drink was founded upon the great 
truth that the first practical step in temperance re- 
form is to make drinking difficult. When the Easy 
Chair once asked Wendell Phillips whether he sup- 
posed that a prohibition law would stop drinking, 
he answered, ‘No; but it will make it difficult.’ 
That is the first parallel, and when that is carried, 
it is easier to carry the others. Probably the law 
prohibiting perpendicular drinking would not have 
been proposed if the prohibition of blinds and cur- 
tains had not been found useful. When the striped 
pig appeared, it was supposed by many persons 
that the folly of stringent license laws had been 
demonstrated. The striped pig, it was said, shows 
that if people wish to drink they will drink. 

“The striped pig, as may not now be remem- 
bered by all who smile at virtue by act of Congress, 
was a phenomenon of nature offered to view in a 
tent at a cattle show or muster in Maine just after the 
passage of the law requiring liquor to be sold only 
in quantities of five gallons. “The admission to the 
show was but five cents, and the number of persons 
who were interested in the study of the curious 
freak of nature was very large. It was observable 
also that it was composed largely of citizens who were 
accustomed ‘to take suthin’ during the morning. 
In fact, closer investigation revealed the truth that 
the exhibition enabled such persons at once to grat- 
ify their love of natural curiosities and their taste 
for ardent spirits by paying five cents to see the pig, 
which had been striped with a paint-brush, and to 
partake of a glass of ‘suthin’ gratis. It was a 
very neat and simple device, but still the drinking 
was not so easy as it would have been could the 
noble army of tipplers have filed into the grog-shop 
as usual. A barrier had been interposed. 

“The practical obstruction and difficulty of drink- 
ing were illustrated in the device of the striped pig, 
and the series of obstructive laws may be regarded 
as the progeny of that animal. So when, in Maine 
and other States, in order to drink a glass of wine 
in a hotel, it was necessary to descend into a cellar, 
and to carouse in a dim and damp closet under- 
ground, at a table consisting of a board laid across 
two barrels, with a black bottle and sundry clouded 
glasses upon it, revelry was difficult. Under such 
circumstances the flame of hilarity expired utterly, 
and even Dick Swiveller could not have fanned it 
to life, nor passed with ardor the constructively 
rosy. 
4 Educational laws take no account of the tough 
veterans of illiteracy ; they contemplate the infants, 
the youngling illiterates, whose minds are not stiff- 
ened into immobility against the alphabet. Re- 
strictive liquor laws likewise leave the old topers 
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to their probable fate, and address themselves to 
those who may be saved from acquiring the habit. 
If the young brokers about Broad and Wall Streets 
could not dash into a convenient counter and dash 
down a nipper, but were obliged to seat themselves 
and take their turn, and to drink with the deliber- 
ation which such conditions compel, some brands 
would be snatched from the fire, some slipping feet 
take hold of firm ground, some half-fledged drunk- 
ards be saved to sobriety.” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
obit Union, accompanied gh postage stamp, will re- 





ceive a reply either th the columns of the or by personal 
letter. answer will be given as phan a pte Fy 





1. How does The Christian Union explain the rebirth of 
Seripture ? What is it to be *‘ born again’? Is it an addi- 
tion, or a revolution ? miracle, or growth? It has been said 
that ‘‘ we cannot regard it as a natural development ; it sep- 
arates from the world by the breadth of new creation. Any 
man who tries to account for it on any Darwinian principles 
finds himself speedily at fault. It is a heaven-born life, based 
on supernatural facts, created by supernatural influences.”’ 
How, then, does it manifest itself to our consciousness ? How 
may we know that we are ‘‘children of God’? ? What is the 
‘* assurance’’ that we are ‘‘ children of God”’ ? 

2. As a Presbyterian, it has been my fortune to hear 
nothing much, for the two years last past, but about 
what is called ** the higher Christian life ;) and people who 
have accepted this way calmly take it for granted that they 
are living on a higher plane than their less enlightened fel- 
low-Christians. They do not have the appearance, to me, 
of being such happy people, but rather that they are in 
bondage to their religious beliefs, which are of a theo- 
sophic-mystical, an ascetic and monastic type. But I have 
a suspicion that the reason many people ** backslide”’ is be- 
cause they have been taught to expect experiences which they 
never realize. They begin to doubt, and finally to drop 
away. Can The Christian Union throw any light on these 
questions ? J.H.B.B. 

To the above, necessarily condensed from a long 
letter, we answer: 1. That the new birth which Jesus 
speaks of is the beginning of the “eternal life.” It 
no more involves a breach of “the law of continuity” 
than did the first beginning of physical life in a 
world previously lifeless. Of course it is supernatural to 
the physical life, but so is the grass supernatural to the 
sand, and the ox to the grass, and the reflecting man 
to the unreflecting beast, and the spiritual Christ to 
the natural man. Like all other life, the eternal life 
manifests itself in its action. The Biblical phrase for 
that action is, in general, “overcoming the world.” 
See the first Epistle of John. 2. As to“ the higher life,” 
we have no doubt but that most Christians live a lower 
life than they ought to; also, that the chief characteris- 
tic of a genuinely higher life is not in its emotional ex- 
periences, but its unselfishness, its readiness to do good 
at personal cost and sacrifice. Also, that those who seek 
to realize the higher life in any other way will be dis- 
appointed themselves and be a stumbling-block to oth- 
ers. Also, that in efforts to realize the higher life, 
Christ, and not our neighbor, should be our pattern. 





It is my understanding that few Protestants now believe 
in the resurrection of the material body, but rather that 
after death a new and spiritual body will clothe the soul. 
From Luke xxiv., 39, and other passages, we should infer 
that such was not the case with Christ. 

1. Are we to regard the resurrection of Christ as excep- 
tional in this respect ? 2. If Christ rose with his material 
body, are we also to believe that this physical body left the 
poe § at his ascension? If not, what became of it? 3. If 
Christ’s resurrection was exceptional, as above indicated, 
how does it afford a promise and earnest of the vorurention 


of the individual man or Christian ? H. 


1. Yes. 2. The crucified body, in its new relation 
to the spiritual power that filled it at the resurrec- 
tion, seems to have undergone achange, and to have 
become a spiritual body. 3. The parallel between the 
resurrection of Christ and of any other—e. g., of Paul— 
does not lie in the stuff of which the resurrection body 
is organized, but in the relation which that body sus- 
tains to the spirit as the organizing power. See “ Be- 
yond the Shadow,” Chapter III. 





Please give your opinion as to whether Peter lost his faith 
when he denied Christ ? course he retained an intellect- 
ual faith in Christ as the Son of God, but did he not lose his 
saving faith? One contends with me that this intellectual 
faith was the only faith until after the Holy Ghost was sent. 
But had not the Apostles, at least, something beyond? In 
like manner do we not often lose our faith, asis shown by our 
actions? It seems to me if Peter had retained any faith, 
added to Christ’s presence, he would have withstood all press- 
ure, and not have fallen. E. W. 


Faith that is merely intellectual is not, in the Bible 
sense of the word, real faith. We should not say that 
Peter ‘‘lost” his faith, but rather that he denied it. 
Of such an.act as his the word of Paul is true: Rom. 
vii., 19, 20. It was a spasm of moral insanity, of 
which no rational account is possible. 





What dictionary gives the most conservative and highest 
scholarly usage in the pronunciation of Scripture proper 
names? I find the authorities which I have at hand often 
differing meeret, What will be my safest guide? Has 
the new edition of Worcester been carefully revised in this 
respect? Would Stormonth be good authority in this coun- 
try ? W. iH. M. 

Webster's “ International Dictionary,” published this 
year, we regard as the authority to be followed. 
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Woreester’s was revised, we believe, in 1882. Stor- 
month is also followed by many. You will be secure 
with Webster. 





Please give me the primary, derivative, and real meaning 
of the word Armagedon (Rev. xvi., 16). G.N.G 


Har-Magedon (A. V. “ Armageddon”) is regarded 
as “the name of an imaginary place,” and the commen- 


tators are at sea as to the meaning of the word. (See 
Thayer’s “ New Testament Lexicon.”) 





What two ory ays in the Bible are exactly alike, and how 
do you account for them being there ? T. W. 


2 he xix. and Isaiah xxxvii. are almost exactly 
identical. When Isaiah’s prophecies were collected 
into a book, some portions of the history that Isaiah 
was prominent in were naturally added to them. 





““B. G.” makes several inquiries concerning the Resur- 
rection, and asks: ‘* Where can the fullest, newest, and best 
information, concisely stated, relating to the whole teaching 
in its bearings upon our modern individual and collective 
life, be obtained ?” 


_ Probably he would find the most satisfactory work 
a the Shadow” (T. Whittaker, New York ; 
25). 





1. Kindly name in your Inquiring Friends a short and 
correct treatise on ‘* The Divine Satisfaction’”’—what should 
be believed about the atonement, 2. If Christ’s death was 
necessary to the forgiveness of sin, how comes it that he 
forgave sin before his death ? 

An Inqurrinc SUBSCRIBER. 


1, T.Whittaker, Bible House, New York, has a treat- 
ise by that title, which we have before recommended. 
(40 cents.) 2. The Bible does not teach that sin would 
never have been forgiven but for the death of Christ. 
The efficacy of his death toward forgiveness is not in 
enabling or inducing God to forgive, but in inducing 
and enabling men to seek and find forgiveness. 





1. Is the following statement justified by late inquiry: 
“There is no race of men without some religious faith, 
some form of worship, and some hope of a future life.’? Do 
not high authorities claim the opposite ? Does not Herbert 
Spencer deny it ? 

2, Can some one direct me to the poem that speaks of the 
church and the school as the conservers of liberty, and has 
for the last line of one stanza the words, 

‘* While by the church spire stands the school ’’ ? 
J.A.C, 


1. The progress of knowledge has been in that direc- 
tion. Nations that were once regarded as atheistic 
have since been recognized as religious. The excep- 
tions that have been noted tend to disappear on fuller 
investigation. 





In your comment on the recent unveiling of the statue of 
Horace Greeley in Printing-House Square, you implied that 
in 1872 he cut himself off from the majority for the first time. 
Was it not his characteristic rather than exceptional action 
to incur the risk of ‘** losing leadership ’’? His vote was over 
two million in 1872. Did he ever have so many followers 
before? For example, when he first advocated protection, 
or abolition, or temperance, or the Homestead Law, or when 
he signed Davis’s bail-bond ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Mr. Greeley’s two million voters in 1872 were most- 
ly Democrats, who took him up as a candidate in the 
hope of drawing enough from his former constituency 
to elect him. But the result proved that neither did 
his own constituency follow him, nor did the new con- 
stituency loyally support him. Mr. Greeley did not 
follow, he led ; but when he led where his constitu- 
ency would not follow, he lost his power, as all leaders 
must in like circumstances. 





Please name the publishers of Judge Greenleaf’s treatise 
on Christ, to which reference was made in the lesson study 
for November 2. A. H. H. 


“Greenleaf’s Testimony of the Four Evangelists.” 
London: Maxwell. 1847. 





Mt can I get a copy of Grinfield’s ‘* Christian Cos- 
mos ” 

An importing bookseller can supply you. It was 
publisaed in London by Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 
1857. Fuall title: ‘‘ The Christian Cosmos ; The Son of 
God the Revealed Creator.” 





Answer to M. B. H.: 
‘* And so beside the silent sea ”’ 
is Whittier. The lines are from his poem, ‘* The Eternal 
ness.’ J.R.M. 
Several other correspondents send the same infor- 
mation. 





I notice in ** Love Poems of Three Centuries,” compiled by 
Jessie F. O’ Donnell, recently published in Putnam’s Knuick- 
erbocker Nuggets, that the editor classes the song of **Annie 
Laurie’? among the unidentified poems. Bryant does the 
same in his ‘“ Library of Poetry and Song.” There is little, 
if any, doubt of its having been written by Douglas of Fin- 
land, and of Annie Laurie herself having passed the singer 
by, and having married James Ferguson, o rencan 4 





Your correspondent ** Subscriber ”’ will find directions for 
knitting a sofa cushion in Brioche stitch in a little book 
published by John Lovell & Co., Boston; it is called the 
oa Starlight jam of Knitting and Crocheting,” is issued 
by the Nonantum Worsted 
cents. 


Company, of Boston, and costs 35 
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From “‘ St. Nicholas.” 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 


WHAT ST. NICHOLAS HAS DONE 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


The old St. Nicholas slily tossed bags 
of gold into poor widows’ houses, and 
then ran away. His modern namesake 
has been sending for nearly twenty years, 
by the postman, to all children within his 
reach, that which ought to give more last- 
ing happiness and benefit than the money- 
bags which the older saint dropped in at 
the window. 

The St. Nicholas Magazine is a fine 
flower of the nineteenth century. For 
childhood, as we understand it, is a recent 
discovery. The world had neither books, 
pictures, nor other implements of happi- 
ness suited to child-nature until our own 
time. What a step from the rude horn- 
books and incomprehensible catechisms to 
the pictures and stories of this day, in 
which the best literary ability, the highest 
artistic skill, the ablest and most experi- 
enced editing, the largest publishing en- 
terprise, and the finest mechanical appli- 
ances are all enlisted and combined to 
rejoice and enlighten children ! 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE MAGAZINE. 


Men and women are just as truly the 
result of the atmosphere in which they 
have passed their childhood as the trees 
and herbage of a country are the result 
of its soil and climate. It is by the sub- 
tle something which we call atmosphere, 
rather than by direct teaching, that the 
home molds a child. The chief business 
of « mother is to surround a child with 
beautiful influences. The great school- 
masters, such as Arnold of Rugby, Gunn 
of the “Gunnery,” and others, have 
achieved notable results by the moral 
and intellectual climate they were able 
to produce, rather than by methods of 
teaching. 

The supreme quality of St. Nicholas is 
its bright, healthful, and invigorating at- 
mosphere. The young reader is not bored 
with unreadable prosing on moral sub- 





GS 
From ‘** Personally Conducted,” 


by Frank R. Stockton, 
in ** St. Nicholas.” 


jects ; there are few “ Didactic Pieces,” 
but the reader is here introduced to good 
company and filled with pure thoughts 
and high aspirations by the wholesome 
influence pervading its pages. 
RECREATIONS. 

“The first work of a child is play,” 
said the great teacher Frederick Froebel. 
He who will lead children rightly must 
know how to win and hold a child’s sym- 
pathy by entering into his play, and this 
St. Nicholas has done in many ways. On 
the side of honest sympathy with the spir- 


its and pursuits of young people there are 
descriptions of home amusements of vari- 
ous kinds, plays for parlor or school rep- 
resentation, drills and healthful exercises 
for both girls and boys, indoor games, 
funny pictures, the famous “ Brownies,” 
the never-to-be-forgotten jingles, and the 
riddles, the rebuses, the charades, the 
what-nots of elaborate entanglement that 


'| have called forth the ingenuity of puzzle- 


makers, old as well as young. 

What shall we say of the outdoor 
papers? There are accounts of how to 
camp out, how to build toy sail-boats, 
admirable articles on swimming and sail- 
ing and lawn tennis, on the bicycle, on 
base-ball, foot-ball, and general athlet- 
ies, and many more on subjects of prime 
importance to boys and girls. 


TIMELY ARTICLES. 


Whatever subject comes up, St. Nich- 
olas tries to give its young readers a good 
understanding of it while it is fresh 
in the public mind. This can best be 
demonstrated by noting a few of the 
many timely subjects that the magazine 
has treated in its pages. Coast guard 
service or life-saving on the coast, the 
work of coast-guards in aiding ships and 
securing cargoes that have gone ashore, 
the use of light-houses and light-ships, 
cable telegraphy, the method of stopping 
cars by a vacauum brake, the management 
of the city fire department, the use of 
turret-ships, torpedoes, torpedo boats in 
war, the telephone, the minting of money, 
the foretelling of the weather, the elec- 
tric light, the making of pottery, the 
cable railway, the elevated railroads, the 
transportation of the obelisk, the work of 
the war correspondent, modern harbor 
defenses, the making of steel ordinance, 
Stanley and his exploring achievements, 
are examples of many papers that have 
been printed on subjects of immediate in- 
terest at the time. 

Children are interested iu children. St. 
‘Nicholas avails itself of this principle to 
amuse them and to attract their attention 
to many important subjects. For a sin- 
gle example, take the matter of school 
luncheons, in which the character of the 
food carried to school by children was 
first drawn out by the inquiries of the 
magazine, which brought replies describ- 
ing the cake, candy, pickles, and knick- 
knacks that children carry to school. The 
whole matter of healthful food for sup- 
plying the luncheon basket was thereupon 
carefully discussed, and most practical 
suggestions made. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


“Men and women are all children 
when they are reading stories,” says a 
well-known editor. The staple of a young 

ople’s magazine must always be contri- 
fntlons of a narrative kind ; and, indeed, 
every sort of juvenile literature tends to 
take on a narrative form. 

The stories of St. Nicholas, long ones 
and short ones, are too widely known 
to require any description here. They 
have taken the widest range, and appealed 
to the most diverse tastes, but it has 
been the special aim of St. Nicholas from 
the start to supplant unhealthful litera- 
ture with stories of a living and healthful 
interest, uncontaminated and invigorat- 
ing as the open air of heaven. There 
have been among the serials in the pages 
of St. Nicholas some of Miss Alcott’s best 
stories for children, and Mrs. Dodge’s 
“‘ Donald and Dorothy ;” stories of breezy 
adventure and boyish life, by J. T. Trow- 
bridge ; such pictures of frontier life and 
base-ball adventure as Noah Brooks’s 
“The Boy Emigrants” and “ The Fair- 
port Nine ;” tales of remote lands, by 
Bayard Taylor ; Frank R. Stockton’s “A 
Jolly Fellowship” and “ What Might 
Have Been Expected ;” Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s “ Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy,” her most famous juvenile story, 
and her other stories, ‘Sara Crewe ” and 
“ Little St. Elizabeth.” Many of the St. 
Nicholas stories have passed into juvenile 
literature as classics. It is not too much 
to say that almost every notable young 
people’s story produced in America now 
first seeks the light in the pages of St. 
Nicholas. 


“‘sT, NICHOLAS” AS AN EDUCATOR. 
Put a boy to studying geography, and 
he gets a vague idea that Greenland is a 


n spot on the upper part of his map. 
But let him read Dr. Hayes’s “ Advent- 





ures on an Iceberg,” and the arctic land, 





as by a touch of magic, becomes a real 
country. All the dry facts in the school- 
books about the “chief products” and 
‘‘ principal seaports” of Japan will never 
make that land of dainty decoration half 
so real as will the article in Volume VI., 
entitled “ The Blossom-Boy of Tokio,” 
with its thirty-seven illustrations. But 
there is not one of the numbers of the | 





From ‘‘A Christmas Conspiracy,” 
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magazine that does not stir the curiosity, 
inform the memory, stimulate thought, 
and enlarge the range of the imagina- 
tion. One of the ingenious methods used 
by the magazine to excite interest in sci- 
entific study was the Agassiz Association 
—tbe most successful society of young 
people ever organized for scientifie pur- 
poses—which was originally founded by 
St. Nicholas. 

St. Nicholas, in short, fulfills the mod- 
ern ideal of an educator—reaching and 
moving the whole intellectual and moral 
nature of a child. 


Next Month. 


Comin 
(From ** St. Nicholas.’’) 


ITS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 


St. Nicholas would be a great bene- 
factor if it did nothing but preoceupy 
the ground, and so crowd out the ill- 
weeds of noxious books and papers, which 
are sure to find their way where the at- 
tention is not engaged and the taste ele- 
vated by better reading. The great an- 
tidote to frivolity is mental oceupation— 
and this antidote a juvenile magazine of 
the highest grade affords. But St. Nich- 
olas does far more than this : to hundreds 
of thousands it is a teacher of religion— 
not in cold, dogmatic form, not in any 
sectarian sense. But it teaches what a 
great orator once called “applied Chris- 
tianity "—the principles of religion as 
they are applied to ordinary life. Unself- 
ishness, faithfulness, courage, truthful- 











ness—these things are taught in a hun- 


dred ways by stories, poems, and precepts. 
And these are the very core of true re- 
ligion applied to the life. 


GOOD COMPANY. 


What a galaxy of eminent men and 
women has St. Nicholas, by some hook or 
crook, beguiled into writing for its lucky 
children! Alfred Tennyson, Thomas 
Hughes, Andrew Lang, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Lewis Carroll (author 
of “Alice in Wonderland”), 
Professor Proctor, Archibald 
Forbes, and other famous men 
and women from the other side 
of the sea, and Bryant, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Helen Jackson, 
Colonel Higginson, Bret Harte, 
J.G. Holland, Bayard Taylor, 
James T. Fields, Edward Eg- 
gam. Gail Hamilton, Frances 

odgson Burnett, Frank R. 
Stockton, Julian Hawthorne, 
Louisa M. Alcott, W. D. How- 
ells, J. T. Trowbridge, Paul H. 
Hayne, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Joaquin Miller, Edgar Fawcett, 
H. H. Boyesen, Charles Dudley 
Warner, David D. Lloyd, Mary 
Hallock Foote, Donald G. Mit- 
chell, Thomas Nelson Page, Joel 
Chandler Harris, W. H. Gibson, 
S. M. B. Piatt, Nora Perry, and 
many more of the best-known 
names in American literature, 
are on its list of contributors. 
Indeed, it would be easier to tell 
the few American writers of note 
who have not contributed thanto 
recite the list of those who have. 


THE PICTURES. 


So much has been said of the 
charming illustrations of St. 
Nicholas, they have been so often 
and so highly praised, they have 
brought such warm words of 
commendation from high au- 
thorities in England as well as 
in America—that we should run 
no risk of becoming tedious if we 
enlarged upon them and their rare educa- 
tional and refining influence. The leading 
paper of Edinburgh pronounces the illus- 
trations “ infinitely superior” to anything 
produced in juvenile publications in Great 
Britain. The London “Spectator ” calls 
St. Nicholas “the best of all children’s 
magazines,” and “The Thunderer,” the 
London “ Times ” itself, pronounced St. 
Nicholas superior to anything of its kind 
in England, and said that its “pictures 
are often works of real art, not only as 
engravings, but as compositions of origi- 
nal design.” 


IN CONCLUSION, 


Of the success of the magazine it is 
not needful to speak. Eminent persons 
have subscribed for the benefit of those 
not able to pay for it, for the sake of its 
educating influence. The Ames family 
subscribe yearly for two hundred copies 
for the children of the employees in their 
works at North Easton, Mass. In the 
third largest public library in America, 
more than three thousand people read St. 
Nicholas every month. 

When the magazine began, Charles 
Dudley Warner said: “If the children 
don’t like it, I think it is time to begin to 
change the kind of children in this coun- 
try.” Well, the children do like it, but, 
all the same, St. Nicholas has changed the 
kind of children. It cannot be that multi- 
tudes of them should see such pictures and 
read such stories and poems without bein 
better, more thoughtful, more refined, re 
in many ways another kind of children 
than those who have gone before them. 
St. Nicholas has a great list of attractive 
features for the coming year ; it will be 
“better than ever,” the editors say, but 
just how they are going to manage it is 
a puzzle. The price is $3.00 a year, and 
the publishers, The Century Co. 33 East 
17th Street, New York, will be glad 
to send a recent back number, without 
charge, to any reader of this article who 
is unfamiliar with St. Nicholas. 





From “ The Browmes,” 
in ** St. Nicholas.” 
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NA RANA 


For Christmas 
THE 





will publish a handsomely < | 


, _ Y’ She 
printed and daintily 


illustrated Special Issue, 
full of Christmas Cheer, 


including 


Common-Sense in 
Christmas Gifts, 


by HELEN JAY. 
Dressing a 


Christmas Tree, 
by MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 


Decorating a 












Church Altar, 


by EBEN E. REXFORD. We 
Conducting 
Christmas 


Festivals, QW. 
by MRS. A. G. LEWIS. § Ff: | 
ae || 


A Dainty XS (\\ \ 
s Christmas Ti oa : | 
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(Q 
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December Number Now Ready on the 
News Stands. 10 CENTS A COPY. 


an 
by MRS. M. B. BROWN. 


























end a Dollar for 1891 Subscription and you may 
have the Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers Free. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. a” 

aN 
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Perfect your (SYCLOPEDI AX by adding 


A Cyclopedia of Poetry and Poetical Quotations. 


2,000 Poems from 700 Authors—English, Scottish, Irish, and American, 
including Translations from Ancient and Modern Languages. Also 
a Series of Famous and Apt Quotations. Full Indexes. 
15,000 References to Quotations in the Work. 


“We know of no similar collection in the English 
language which, in copiousness and felicity of selec- 


tion and arrangement, can at all compare with it.’’— 
New York Times. | 


“It has taken rank as the most complete and sat- 
ifastery work of the kind ever issued.”"—New York 
ne. 





2 Handsome Volumes, 1,072 octavo pages, $4 per vol. Sold direct to Subscribers, Sent 
on Approval. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publishers, 


80 Lafayette Place, New York. 126 Washington Street, Chicago. 


T T A THE ADVANCING KINGDOM or 
A& as] S AN ED the WWonders Of Foretola Peters 
3 SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. SELLS TO FVERY BODY, 


Send for Mlustrated American Pub!i’g Co, Hartford,Ct. 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN Circulars and Terms Boston or St. Louis. mExTiON PAPER.” 








GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5, 
By SANKEY, McGRANAMAN, and STEBBINS, 


is conceded to be the 
BEST SONG BOOK IN EXISTENCE 
For Religious Work and Prayer Meetings. 
N 5 is the only Song Book used 
Oo . by the leading Evangelists, 
D. L. MOODY, 
Rev. B. FAY MILLS, 
Dr. L. W. MUNHALL, 
Rev. GEO. F. PENTECOST, 
Major D W. WHITTLE. 
Many others could also be named if space permitted. 
234 Songs with Music, $30 per 100; Words, $10. 


Tue Bietow & Marin Co, | Tae Jonn Cuurca Co. 
76 £. 9th St.. New York.’ | 74 W.4th 8t.,Cincinnati,O 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World 
82,672 Magnificent Holiday Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 
138,672 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
125,876 Magnificent Juveniles, 
AT ANY PRICE. 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers St., - - New York. 


Three Doors from Broadway. 


[)opp, MzaD & (}OMPANY'S 


= _ (oLumMnN =~ 





HOSE who have had the pleasure 
of reading Halévy’s “Abbé Con. 


: | stantin,” and of seeing the beautiful il- 


lustrations by Madelaine Lemaire, pub- 
lished last year by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 753 and 755 Broad- 
way, New York (octavo, paper, $1.75 ; 
cloth, $2.50), will hear with interest 
that another volume by Halévy is in 
the press of the same house. This 
new story has been illustrated by Mr. 
Wilson DeMeza, an American whose 


_| artistic training was acquired in Paris, 


and whose designs in this instance can 
truthfully be said to rival in delicacy 
and finish those of Madame Lemaire. 
They have been reproduced with great 
care under his own personal super- 
vision, and the volume is published in 
quarto, with twenty-three full-page il- 
lustrations, in a silk portfolio of great 


* |delicacy, at $10.00. Its name is “A 


Marriage for Love” (“Un Mariage 
d’Amour’”’), and the story itself is 


‘|full of that delicacy of touch which 


characterized “The Abbé Constan- 
tin.” 

A Captain of Chasseurs and his wife 
—it is but a year after their marriage 
—discover at the same moment that 
each has been in the habit of keeping 
adiary. Enchanted at this discovery, 
they sit down together, and, reading 
in turn, tell over afresh the happy days 
of their wooing. It is a clever idea 
to tell the story in this way, for it en- 
ables the author to present an episode 
from the point of view of a young man, 
then the same episode from that of a 
young girl. These contrasts are very 
skillfully managed, and, as we have 
said, the story is most dainty and 
most charming. 

It is not a mariage de convenance 
that is here described, but a genuine 
love match. Our Captain sees his 
sweetheart first in a railway carriage. 
The entry in his diary for that day 
shows that his heart is touched by the 
petite figure seated opposite, with an 
English novel in her hand. She, on 


- | her part, after a little, displays in the 
-|home circle a knowledge of military 


matters acquired from her maid that 
causes her mother to open her eyes in 
astonishment. 

Presently our Chasseur, going with 
his sister to a photographer’s, finds her 
there. He is more enraptured than 
ever. He learns through his colonel 
that she is in need of a saddle-horse. 
He has one which is the apple of his 
eye. He hastens to offer it to her. 
He is too heavy for the horse ; it would 
go better with a lighter weight. An 
interview follows. It is the old story, 
a new poem in prose on the old sub- 
ject. “’Tis love that makes the world 
go round.” 

Nowadays translations of modern 
French novels are offered daily. Most 
of them are a severe shock to Anglo- 
Saxon ideas. It is pleasant, then, to 
be able to assert that there are many 
French stories as clever and as pure 
as any in English, and that “A Mar- 





riage for Love” is one of them. 
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sribner @ Welton DORIBNER'S MAGAZINE Por 1894 


BOOKS FOR 
'ACH article in the December | 


YOUNG PEOPLE. number is illustrated by a 


T is with pleasure that the publishers of ScriBNER’s 

PPE aR Sige EP ge ee single artist who has worked in MaGazINE announce what they believe to be a 
’ ’ fa = eli e ° . 

Each volume containing numerous ove association with he author. 1 Yarticularly strong and interesting prospectus for the 


full-page illustrations. HOLID AY NUMBER. coming year. In this space but a few 


THE FAMOUS *“HENTY BOOKS.’’|| \Sapaesad ths Japanese: Tat eaeetts, eat, Raper upoM of the leading features can be men- 


A UNIQUE SERIES OF FULL-PAGE DR Aw- by j j ~ 
INGS by Howarp oo co AW; | tioned, but among its general articles 
Each $1.50. telling teue “ote > pea tn it of deel ‘ae a . § § 


THE TRUE STORY Of AMY ROBSART. a new it is expected that the standard of the 
































NEW VOLUMES. commentary on Scott’s Kenilworth,” by W ; , ’ 
BY ENGLAND'S AID; or, The Free- ina, with ijlustrations made for the Magazine wt Kenil- 1 contents will not only be maintained but 


" pre Rt tty ” THE LONDON P : + ons : : 
ing of the Netherlands. 1585 1604. ALESKOO MW, by Hoursay Wan, art-oritie of she | increased in interest and importance. 
Londen Times; an account of the famous auction-room 





RL Male || RAR can ee | Ma HowerM.Sraxaeywilcontib 
MAORI AND SETTLER: A Story of voted eepecialy to the Neapolitan ae iioreli; with ute to the January number an article up- 

the New Zesland War. COMPLETE STORIES by Qorave Taaner (with illus- | On the Pigmies of the Great African For- 
A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURES; || {zations by Metoalf), Rrcnarp Hanpix Davis (with illus- 


or, Through the Bombardment of |] rne continuation of the novel “Jenny,” Poems, ete. ete. est, in which he will give a most complete and interest- 
ba glia ing account (with illustrations) of these strange dwarfs. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. Pror. James Bryce, M.P., has arranged to write four articles on India, which will be 








Renole Pomee eae. : | Tomei wiehocned baths 4 PRE ith.” 

ae [one oe. ae eee — y the many readers O! Nis book, e American Commonwealth. 

Cat of Bubas' 3 y ‘ : , 

Pctedn a gg Regn of error (fa the) Str Epwin Arnotp’s papers entitled “Japonica,” and begun in the 
Death. 8t. G f gland. , : 

Final Reckonicg (A). Bhoer Fuck (B a rf December number, will be continued through the spring. They form an 

or the Lempie. 2 E ; ’ 

Pree vingiaia (With). Under Drake's Flag unusually striking series upon Japan and Japanese life, and Mr. Rosert 

Lion of 8t. Mark. bev io a iD) 

Lion of the North. Young Carthaginian 





Buvw’s illustrations are of peculiar interest, as he went to 
, Japan forthe express £ purpose of collaborating with the au- 
‘thor. Other articles upon the new Japanese Government, 





THE ‘‘ FENN BOOKS.”’ 








Each $1.50. i | i 
Dick o’ the Fens. Quicksilver. \ by Prof. John H. Wig- more, of okey, oe — Ms earn a 
Fe PROF. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. j i i 
ene a ee eee Ba. me" for which Mr. Blum will furnish the drawings. 
Faticuse W Wins. = ya Gon et Mr Ros L Ss h 
Meni hardogn The Golden Magnet. . ERT OUIS STEVENSON as written, 1n col- 








aaah laboration with Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, a serial story of the 
FUE PUES. - present day, entitled Taz WReEcKER, which will be begun 
Each $1.50. upon the completion of the present "™"”* 4" remarkable _ serial, 
TH Ane Merchant) Te | PERRY, and continued through the year. 

The Congo Rovers. R The Pirate Island. of. F : : 
re arre wii Tue Great Srreets or THE Wor tp is the title of an attractive 
BOOKS FOR BOYS. pape en oe upon _ lines of the successful Railroad 
GRETTIR THE OUTLAW. A Story ticles , HE EASHORE, y Prof. N. S. Shaler ; the latest ExXPLora- 
of Iceland. By S. Barinc-Goutv.|] TIONS oF Dr. Cart Lumuorrz in Mexico, will be features, all abun- 























RIGHWAYS amp mzan. axas.|| 4ntly illustrated. ee ae 
one Gener. jmeenny as Boe By Sort Srtorzes will be of unusual interest in the new volume, and among the writers 
THE LOSS OF JOHN HUMBLE; || “'° Frank R. Stockton, Toomas Netson Paces, Octave Tuanet, and several new 
By G. yal Lal Agha veer © minabatenye writers. A more extended announcement can be had by 
UNDER HATCHES; or, Ned Wood- TERMS: ; 1 bo. a Number. | 2@dressing the publishers. 
thorpe’s Adventures. By J. FRANK- qeaus subscription for 1891 and 


FORT MoorE. $1.50. e back numbers for 1890, - $4.50 SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


esidh, ‘iinet. ssn he * .oof CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York, 


GIRL NEIGHBORS; or, The Old 


trees gaa) WIDK AWAKE CHOIRS, 


GIANNETTA. A Girl’s Story of Her- 

CHORUS SOCIETIES, and all MUSICAL 

self. By RoSA MULHOLLAND. $1.50. | Ao cOCTATIONS will do well to send for liste and 

UNDER FALSE COLORS. By SARAH | catalogues of our Chorus, Anthem. or Glee Books 

DouDNEY. $1.50. Church Music Books, Singing Class Books, cae 
Cantatas, Quartets, Chorals, Octavo Pieces, dvc., dc. 

DOWN THE SNOW STAIRS; or, JEHOVAH'S PRAISE. 























THE EDUCATIONAL MARVEL. 


“Cultivate the growth of constructive imagination 
in your children by giving them word-pictures.” 


ag, MMDEGATN AT HOE 





$1, or $9 doz.) Emerson. 


From Good-Night to Good-Morning. Church Music book, full Let them study or play, They'll learn either way. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. $1.25. | ofthe ats a rae Fea ONLY MECHANICAL SPELLER IN THE WORLD. 





IT HAS NO RIVAL. 

This is truly the educational device of the period. 
Will spell any word of two, three, four, or five letters. 

One touch of the keys, and our boys and _ ails 
are delighted. 

Carefully made. Superbly finished. Simple, yet 
perfect mechanism. Cannot get out of order. 
ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 

IT IS THE CHILD'S BEST COMPANION. 

: This sparkling, spirited, sensible device can be 
———— DiA\? purchased at any notion, book, toy. or stationery store, 

neat or will be sent carefully to any address on receipt of 
One Dollar. 


RNREIOW'S BAST ANTSEME IB ste 
° OZ. - 
*4* The above books sent upon receipt of ad- feures ANTHEMS ($1. 8, per, dot), EM. 
% , ;, r 

vertised price. rt doz.) DOW'S KESPONSES AND SEN- 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD,|2 ENGHs (oe or $1.20 dor). SANTORAL (6 


743. York. Are new and thoroughly good books. 
745 Broadway, New Yor CARL ZERRAHN’S ATLAS ao seed 
CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS, eee a caer yor Gonoensicns.t = 8% 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. Ganght Napping. (cts, $3perdor) Levis, 



































ed not to Bhogren. ta Super doe), Lowa KINDERGARTEN NOVELTY CO., Ltd.° 
og or yee W inter. (a0 cts ts. $2 per a er do: ; - 427 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
» King Winte HAVE YOU SEEN iT? 
= Silk Xmas at the’ Kerchiets: ‘sel a. $1.80 per 
Finish, Im doz.) Lew - 
- vow Christmas Girt. (15 cts., or $1.80 per doz.) 
washing. 
Weari a fe eee Soe a IF YOU DO YOUR OWN HOUSEWORK, you know 
quality un- Sears) how hard it is to Wring Clothes! What Back-breakers Wringers are ! 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. per et This is not so when an 
piend Sor OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. Sen ee wringer 
} N.Y. sed. CONSTRUCTED oN SOMENSUFIO PRINCIPLES, it 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥ with ha half the on o— machines: 
aS Srincoteen Oe achedo mn ber roan eaves te clothes and 
4 hi pol oe 
=| Those answering an advertisement will KINDERG ARTEN, a monthly for | home ries, gumey Saf toe when heavy Clothes are between the — aS It needs no ott 
4 confer a favor upon the Advertiser and pations, ete. invaluable for primary teach does not yg enw ace The crank ro Cg ee, je comm “it Hever 





quick a gyda eplaced — not so with the 


A} Publisher by stating that they saw the mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 —_ is Bevection | Aas AGENTS WANTED EVER 
WRINGER CO., Aubura. N. ¥, 


} Sunday Schools. 
jj Advertisement in The Christian Union. |  Spectal lessons for Primary Swvea LaSalle St., Chleago, 
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Houghton Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 


Strangers and Way- 
farers. 


A new book of charming short 
Stories by SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author 
of ‘A Country Doctor,” ‘‘Old Friends 
and New,” etc. $1.25. 


Walford. 


A New England Novel by ELLEN 
OLNEY KIRK, author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Margaret Kent,” etc. $1.25. 


Timothy's Quest. 


An engaging story by KaTE 
DovucLas WIcGIN, author of ‘* The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” ‘‘ The Story of 
Patsy,” ‘‘ A Summer in a Cafion.” $1.00. 


The Story Flour. 


Short Stories for the Home and 
the Kindergarten. By KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN and her sister, Miss NoRA A. 
SMITH. With illustrations. $1.00. 


The Atlantic for 1891 


“The House of Martha,” 








Frank R. Stockton’s Serial. 7 


Contributions from 


Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, 
and Mr. Whittier. 


Some heretofore unpublished 


Letters by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 


The Capture of Louisbourg will be treated in 
A Series of Papers by 
Francis Parkman. 


There will also be Short Stories and Sketches by 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Henry James, Sana Orne Jewett, Octave THANET. 


TERMS: $4 00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 
cents a number. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letier to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 








D, APPLETON & C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
WIDOW GUTHRIE: A NOVEL. 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
IWustrated by E. W. KEMBLE. 
12mo. Bouzid in cloth, $1.50. 


** It is understood thut Col. Johnston regards 
* Widow Guthrie’ as his strongest work. 


In this charming picture of life in the 
Georgia of sixty aoeg o Colonel Johnston 
shows a mastery (of effects and a power of 
character-drawing hich wi will surprise even 
his admirers. No other writer has an equal 
knowledge of the phases of American life 
which he delineates with such fidelity, force, 
and delightful humor. 





A Charming Autobiography. 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 


By JULES BRETON. 


With Portrait. 
Translated by Mrs. MARY J. SERRANO. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The po of an Artist isa work of much per- 
sonal charm and interest, written with an 
entire absence of reserve. It contains recol- 


lections of the Barbizon painters and others 
of world-wide reputation. 





Littell's Living Age. 


[T* 1891 The Living 
enters upon its forty-eighth 

year. It has met with constant 
commendation and success. 

A Weekly Magazine, it 
gives more than 

Threeand aQuarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
readi “ys r yearly. It pre- 
sents an inexpensive form 
coneidtet its great amount tot 
matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a 
completeness nowhere else at- 
tempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, hry 
ical, Historical, and Political Information, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intel- 
lects, in every de ~~ of Literature, Science. 
Politics, and Art, expression in the Periodical 
Literature of ene and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes? from the great and generally inacces- 
sible mass of this literature,the only compilation that, 
while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the 
co UETENESS with whieh it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellec- 
tual progress of the timé, or to cultivate in himself 
or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 

“Tt is nearly half a century since the first volume 
of this sterling publication came from the press, and 
to-day it stands the most End publication of its 
kind in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, 
though many have essay ed imitations. While their 
intent has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked 
that rare ey ee judgment, that fineness of 

















International Education Series. 
Edited by Wint1aM T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., 
Commissioner of Education. 

VOL. XVI. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN IN EUROPE. | 


By HELENE LANGE. 
Translated by L. R. KLEMM, Ph.D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The author, Miss Helene lames, is the 
Directress of the Victoria Lyceum for Young 
Ladies in Berlin, and one of the most distin- 
guished teachers in Germany. .The book is 
written in a polemical style, and one may see 
reflected in it the whole Letery of the move- 
ment of the higher education of women in all 
countries from the beginning. 

Klemm, the translator, adds some graphic 

charts and statistical tables in an introduc- 
tion, sho the exact status of the move- 
ment in the United States. 


VOL. XVII. 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS. 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, M.A. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Only authorized edition of the work as re- 

written in 1890. 

—— 

For sale by alt booksellers ; or sent by mail on ree 
ceipt of price. 


1, 3& 5 Bonn Street, New York. 








FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! | 
“FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS,” 4 Ser Contato by Dr. W_3- Doane, Consriing 


the best of i 


heartily enjoyed 
and quickly Saeed a a by any ply spp School Price, 30. cents by 


by all. ‘May de 
fan= Hy vy y 


The Chil d of Bethlehem. the Festival of ths Service by the Rev. Robert Lowry, to celebrate 


for Responsive Readi: 
most successful written ok. aye experienced 
rice, $4 per 1 


Advent with devot' 
tytn oe evotional exercises. It contains 16 pages 


prop Songs. The service 
author, and oy PRY eee 


i ; 5 cents each by mail. 
Christmas Annual No, 21, Pa>tished this Season, contains avariety of:bright, cheery 


. original 


by the most successful composers. 4 cents cach: $3 per oo.” 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES FOR Tt VOICES.—A 
Wise ee Ss. Kinde 


in the Sunday-Scnool. Prepared 


REOTSASIONS FOR CHEISTMAS-TIM A 


sent on receipt of four cents in stam: 


rgarten Service “lasses 
Price, 5 Cents ts fy 


-—Eight pages of Selections of appropriate Poetry and 


A full Catalogue of Popular - movorkd Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN OO., 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 





“*T advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught shorthand writing and typewri ting. A ome. 


tapher who can typewrite his notes would be saf 
Reape, on ** The Coming Man.”’ 


safer from poverty than a great Greek echolar.”’—C 


Remington Standard Typewriter 





For Fifteen Years the Stand- 
ard, and to-day the most per- 
fect development of the writ- 
ing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achieve 
ments of inventive and me- 
We add to the 
Remington every 


chanical skill. 
improve- 
ment that study and capital 
can secure. 


j time.” — The Ch 


and that keen —————s of what consti- 
tutes true excellence, which make LITTELL’s LIv- 
ING AGE the a. arable publication that it is.”"— 
Oe Fae ble. fo toh if Li le in thi: 

“It is in ensable to inte gent people in this 
busy day.” aspen: York Evangelist. 

“Indeed it may well be doubted whether there ex- 
ists any more essentialaid to Magee ation of the mind 
among ety, peaking peo: - No one knows its 
value so well as the busy en ie without it might 
well despair of kee ping in any way posted as to the 
trend o modern th hougnt in this day of immense 
activity.” eee order, Philadelphia, 

“It is oceans iy the finest literary production 
of modern times. . It embraces within its scope the 


| matured thou hts. on all subjects, of the greatest 


authors and ripest scholars in Europe.” — Herald 
and Presbyter. ‘incinnati. 
“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, tory 


poetry, trave S, ae men are interested in, al 


are found here.” — The W Yatchman, Bost 

“The readers miss very little that is mentant in 
the periodical domain.” — Boston Journal. 

“Itma truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a or valueless pa; ew- York Tribune. 

“To od itis itself an ucation in the course of 
modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo Com- 

ial Advert 

*Comi weekly, it has a great advantage over 
the monthly magazines and reviews. ”— San-Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained, 
the subscri - he extremely low.” — Christian 
Advocate, Nashvil 

“It contains amie all the sod literature of the 
urchman, New Yor 
“It would be cheap at Pose any price.” — 


' California Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 


“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, 
it is indispensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing 
in the realm of current literature.”—Canada Presby- 
terian, Toronto. 

Published WEEKLY at $8,00 a year, free of postage. 

2" To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1891, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1890 
' issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 

* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.’— 

hiladelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and a one of the 
four-dollar monthlies a Harper's Week: An Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, post id; or,for $9.50, THE LIv- 
ING AGE and Scribner's flagazine or the St. Nicholas, 

Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical 
with one copy of THE LIVING AGE will be sent on 


application. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Four Great Annuals, 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1890, 


This peas a household yeee ee every home in the 
land, has become endeared in the hearts of two gen- 
erations, and the ‘renders of the i volumes are 
now men and women, who know t 0 books will 
pen we their yore more, or instruct them toa 

mt, than these dear old annual volumes, 

eoss bales have long since mounted above the mill- 
ion mark. The King of Jarenties. 1 vol., quarto, 
illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


LITTLE ONES ANNUAL for 1890 


my Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. 
Edited by ath 1Optie and embellished with 370 
ay RA inal ill 8 by the moat celebrated 
book i wnat in America. 1 vol., quarto, illu- 
minated covers, $1.75. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S ANNUAL, 1890 


A volume edited by OLiver Orme ett 
to the heart of every boy and girl, ao whom 
his name is a synonym for everything 
tertaining in juvenile literature. This is 4 
book of its d of the year, with origival illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., royal octavo illuminated covers, $1.50. 


THE NURSERY—S. 


For 3% yous the Bare tee has been welcomed in 
thousands of families oe Se ee 
pred ned ag ea Nd a bg | 

srare veer. It is now enlarged in size and 
gromaed wit gharming er sborten and ay | 
“yee vol., royal 
— Ai A, 


Po nl a ge 














WYCKOFF, ee & BENEDICT, 


S27 Broadway, - 


- New York. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


Contents for December. 


THE FIRST OF THE SERIES OF ARTI- 
CLES DEVOTED TO 


The Development of American In- 
dustries sinee Columbus 


1s 
EARLY STEPS IN IRON-MAKING. 
(FULLY ILLUSTRATED.) 
By Wituiam F. DurFEe. 


An entertaining story of primitive methods 
in the iron manufacture. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
DAGO”’? By AppLEToN MorGan. 


gal race problem for Americans to 
solve 


THE IDENTITY OF LIGHT AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. By Prof. Henri HERTZ. 


The most remarkable of recent discoveries 

in physics. 
THE “‘ POROROCA,” OR BORE, OF THE 
AMAZON. By Prof. J. C. BRANNER. 


Describes a destructive tidal phenomenon 
in South America. 


re. OF 6 ema ig? SPIDERS. 
By H. C. McCoox, D. D. (Illustrated.) 


ARCH TTECTURE AND THE ENVI- 
RONMENT. By Barr FERREE. 
A plea for common-sense in house building. 


THE a OF A DIVER. 
By Prof. HERMANN Fou. 


DRESS AND PHYSIQUE OF THE POINT 
BARROW KSKIMOS. By Joun 
Murpoca. 


PRAIRIE ae oh wit OF LATS AU- 
TUMN. By Prof. Byron D. Hat- 
STED. 


THE DUK-DUK CEREMONIES. 
By Wiru1AmM CHURCHILL. 


THE SEN: SATIONS OF PLEASURE AND 
PAIN Dr, E. Hernrics Kiscx. 


CHAMISSO AS A NATURALIST. 


y E. Du Bots-Reymonp. (With 
Portrait.) 
50 cents a Number. $5.00 a Year. 


Pablished by D. APPLETON & CO., 
1,3 & 5 Bond St., New York City. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 


Rev.Dr. Wu. M.Taylor'sNewWork 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAV- 

IOUR. Expounded and illustrated. Uni- 

form with same author’s Parables of Our 
Saviour: Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


The success of Dr. Taylor's work on the Parables, 
now in its Fourth Thousand, has led him to accede to 
aw ~' ssa request to prepare this companion vol- 


Alexander Mackay, of Uganda. 


A LIFE. By his Sister, with portrait and 
or map, nearly 500 pages. 12mo, cloth, 
1.50. 
“Bhe has suffered the story, for the most part. to 


tell itself in the letters ane de softhedead. But 
t wit! deft @ woman’s 





ary biographies—fit to rank with 's 
marvelous story. If we have not the bi urning flames 
that go leaping through Paton’s book, there is a still, 
intense glow of feeling which becomes more at 

=e — as the narrative proceeds.””— British 


‘k Nev Book for Young Men. 


A GOOD START; A Book for 
Young Men. By J. Taarx Davipson. 
Uniform with same author’s Talks with 
Young Men, ete. 12mo, illuminated cloth, 


1.25. 
. of this me pow f series by one who is facile 
as counselor and Lanise to young men. We 
isting will ‘be perused’ b by y thousands of = _—~s 
tie —London Ci 


Rev. Dr. R.W. Wake § New Work 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND T 
or GOSPELS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
1.50. 
= unanswe: argument! ity of the 
Christian — ‘Tae book meets a defi te need 
We colsstty commend end the vol volume as calculated to 


e 1 
dee! faith i sth Livi hen con- 
fidence in the he historic OL rwercsonn of the 


story 
of his earthly chelstry 4 set forth in the four Gos- 
pels.”"— The London Christian. 

*,* These books sent, postpaid, qn receipt of price, by 


A.C.Armstrong & Son 714 B’dway,N.Y 
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Motto for the Week: 


. . ” 
“ Truth is truth, come whence it may. 
— WEBSTER. 


Next Week. 


The annual illustrated Holiday Book Number of The 
Christian Union will be published next week. 

It will surpass in size and beauty the remarkable 
issue of last year. 

There will be sixty pages, including the specially 
designed cover. 

In the body of the paper will be a richly illustrated 
article of four pages describing the processes of pre- 
paring, illustrating, printing, and binding the holiday 
books of the present day. 

The Book Supplement of sixteen pages will be 
printed from new type, on highly finished paper, and be 
illustrated with nearly forty of the finest plates 
from the holiday books. Its review of the season’s 
publications will be complete, thorough, and apprecia- 
tive. 

An additional copy of this great Book Number, for 
preservation or to send to a friend, will be mailed to 
any reader, on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


A Secon dk dition. 


The flood of coupons which is pouring in upon us 
from every part of the country shows how welcome to 
our subscribers and their friends is the opportunity 
thus offered them. 

A second supply of the coupons is ready for any sub- 
scriber who wishes it. © 

Send us a postal. 

We are glad to have you send the coupons to those 
of your friends who are interested in good reading. 

That means all of them, of course. 

Those who appreciate good reading will not be in- 
different to The Christian Union. 


Ti, Uutions. 


From our warmly esteemed contemporary, the 
“ Week,” of Toronto, we quote the following cordial 
words: "The Christian Union is one of the ablest, 
broadest, aud most reliable religious weeklies with 
which we are acquainted. Under the head of the Outlook 
it gives its readers every week, in a series of crisp 
paragraphs, a very readable and generally well- 
informed summary of the great movements in religion, 
politics, education, science, and literature, the world 
over.” ; 

Major-General O. O. Howard, of the United States 
Army, writes: “Nothing affords me greater satis- 
faction than to go through your Outlook, though, as I 
am rather more radical than your composers, I am not 
always satisfied with their conclusions. Yet I am filled 
with wonder at the remarkable ingathering of facts.” 

General S. C. Armstrong, the head of Hampton 
Institute, writes: “I have taken The Christian Union 
for years, and cannot do without it, because, first, of its 
Outlook, which keeps me abreast of the leading thought 
and action of the day.” 

A subscriber writes thus emphutically from Cincin- 
nati: “When you conclude, at a modest suggestion 
from a non-subseriber in Springfield, Ohio, to ‘ either 
discontinue the Outlook or change its editor,’ you may 
stop my paper. For to me and my family the Outlook 
is the most valuable part of the paper, it being a com- 
prehensive digest of the history of the world for a week 
in a nutshell.” 


“ Deeds, Not Words.” 


A long-time subscriber, writing from West Virginia, 
says: “ Your paper is so valuable to me that if I shall 
have to do without a coat in order to subscribe (for 
another year), I shall do so, or buy my next coat of 
cloth less costly than heretofore, to the extent of one 
year’s subscription.” 

This is appreciation that means something, and that 
gives inspiration to all who are devoting their time and 
efforts to making The Christian Union welcome and 
helpful in so many homes. 



































THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
A Christmas Gift. 


Nothing is better than a beautiful book for a Christ- 
mas present. 

To any one who will send us four new yearly sub- 
scriptions to The Christian Union, with $12, we will 
send, securely packed, a copy of the superb book, 
“ Our New England,” just published by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers. Of this book Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie is the 
author, and the full-page illustrations are exquisite re- 
productions from nature, with remarques by Mr. F. T. 
Merrill. 

We quote the following appreciative words from a 
long review of “ Our New England ” which appears in 
the Boston “ Herald :” 





“It is possible to bring out more expensive and more 
elaborate holiday works, but it will not be easy to pro- 
duce anything which makes an equally strong appeal 
to those who have been born and bred in New England. 
The taste with which these pictures have been selected 
is matched by the skill with which they have been re- 
produced in book form. Mr. Mabie has done notable 
work as an imaginative writer, and also as a critic, and 
seems most at home in imaginative and literary work. 
He shows in his essay where his heart lies, and with 
what eyes he has seen New England in his earlier 
days. He writes out of the fullness of his own experi- 
ence. He has seen and loved nature on her own ac- 
count, and what he writes is almost entirely the trans- 
mission of what he has seen and known for himself. 
. . . The style of this work is one of its special attrac- 
tions. It is thoroughly unaffected. It is neither too 
familiar nor too cold. It seems to have caught the 
characteristics of the New England landscape itself, 
and has the same sort of response for the mind and 
heart. One could not change hardly a word without 
making a mistake. It is a prose poem in which a natu- 
rally artistic mind loses itself in the love of nature, and 
follows its instincts and intuitions rather than the logical 
order of treatment. Long after this holiday volume has 
ceased to be a novelty, Mr. Mabie’s essay will be read 
with increasing delight. It has a permanent place in 
literature.” 


The Fool's Prayer. 


[Several correspondents have requested us to reprint 
the following poem. It first appeared in “ The Inde- 
pendent.” It may now be found in a volume of Mr. 
Sill’s poems, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


THE FOOL’S PRAYER. 
By E. R. Six. 


The Royal feast was done ; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 

And to his jester cried : “ Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer.” 











The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool ; 

His pleading voice arose : “ O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool : 


“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool ; 
The rod must heal the sin ; but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool ! 


“?Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 

Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay ; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“ These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have kept, 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung ? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung ? 


“Our faults no tenderness should ask, 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all ; 
But for our blunders—oh ! in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


“Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will ; but thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool !” 


The room was hushed ; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked and murmured low, 
“ Be merciful to me, a fool !” 
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Subscribers Column. 


e Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, suggestive, helpful, amus- 
ing, — Address e Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. 








A NOVEL UNDERTAKING. 

Publisher Christian Union: As very apropos of the 
article on General Booth’s book in the Thanksgiving 
number of The Christian Union, can you not reprint 
the inclosed article which I clip from the New York 
“Sun”? A. F. L. 


THE CHILDREN’S DRESSMAKING COMPANY. 


“ There’s a new sign on Fifteenth Street, just off the 
Avenue, which reads: ‘The Children’s Dressmaking 
Co. (Profit Sharing),’ and in a large, sunny room at the 
top of the building adjoining, the stockholders and the 
company suspended operations to hold a little dress 
party for the ‘Sun’ readers yesterday morning. The 
stockholders at present are Miss Virginia Potter, daugh- 
ter of Bishop Potter, and Miss Virginia Furman, but 
it is hoped to materially enlarge the business should 
the small venture be successful. The company are 
fourteen or fifteen working girls from the different 
working girls’ clubs. There’s the President of one 
club and the Secretary of another and members of 
others to make up the list. The stock just now rep- 
resents a value of $2,000, subscribed by the two young 
ladies who started the industry. At the end of the 
year the profits are to be divided. In the meantime 
the girls who are employed carrying out Miss Potter’s 
artistic designs—for she is the designer of the dainty 
little frocks and jaunty coats now ready for Monday’s 
opening—are paid regularly for their work. There are 
no fines or fees, no rules or regulations, and the result 
is, Miss Potter says, ‘that the girls are here before 
eight in the morning, and we have hard work to drive 
them out at six at night.’ And the other capital- 
ist, Miss Furman, added, ‘ We don’t pay the girls who 
come here too sick to stand up for sewing all day ; 
under those circumstances only we pay them if they go 
home.’ At twelve o’clock the dresses are tossed aside, 
a long table is set with snowy linen and pretty china, 
and an appetizing little warm dinner is sent in from 
the Dairy Kitchen. There is hot tea and hot soup, 
with bread, etc., all for thirty-five or thirty-eight cents 
a week for each girl, because managed on the co-opera- 
tive plan, and each girl takes a turn at treating to 
a bit of cake or fruit or whatever dainty she likes. 
At four o’clock tea some one puts the kettle on and 
they all take tea, at the company’s expense this time, 
ae ¢ it has been found that it costs only one cent a cup 
to give the girls this restful cup of tea in the middle of 
the long afternoon’s work, and only about ten minutes 
are consumed in drinking it. Just how refreshing it 
is no one knows but one who has stitched away the 
long hours from half-past twelve to six, and the ex- 
pense of the tea is more than made up by the fresh 
impetus given. It is not the purpose of the new enter- 
prise to compete in prices with the larger stores, but 
rather with the Fifth Avenue shops, where the same 
line of work is done at a much higher price than will 
be charged by the new firm. The work is all of the 
exquisite French order, in fine and expensive materials, 
daintily wrought by hand in smocking and bias stitch- 
ing and tiny tucks and hems. But long before the ex- 
planation of the purpose of the new co-operative indus- 
try was definitely set forth by the stockholders, the 
dress party was ready. The company had dressed out 
the little models in the room in picturesque gowns and 


* searlet cloaks, full, gallus, and gay. These were wonder- 


ful robes of liberty’s silk in deep yellow and gold, 
clinging and soft; gay little wool dresses with ruffled 
shirts of silk ; fine hand-wrought baby’s slips and 
dresses, all manner of smocked and stitched gems in 
soft India silks in all manner of colors, with broad 
sashes and long, full skirts, and exquisite little party 
gowns of heavy corded silk, with deep lace berthas in 
C) yellow, soft gray, and white. There were, besides, 
by’s baskets done up in lace and ribbons, and, better 
still, hampers of white basket work for babies’ lingerie, 
with a tray containing everything needful for the baby’s 
toilet. This little enterprise, begun, controlled, and 
managed entirely by young girls, will be watched with 
consi erable interest and most sincere wishes for suc- 
cess.” 





ONE EDITOR’S EXPERIENCE. 


Publisher Christian Union: I note the request of 
the Post-Office Department to write the full name of 
the State to which a letter is to besent. I tried that 
experiment once, and used to write Massachusetts in- 
stead of Mass. When I found my letters went to 
Mattapoisett, I gave up the full name, and have never 
used it since. Epwarp Everett HALE. 





SAVING THE BOYS AT BURNHAM FARM. 


Publisher Christian Union: Will you acknowledge 
through your columns one hundred dollars as a 
Thanksgiving gift from a Reader of The Christian 
Union. Other donations have been received for the 
Christian Union College, but I have acknowledged 
them personally. I feel now that we may be able to 
get eight other boys for Thanksgiving. 

Yours very sincerely, W. M. f Rounp, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


——— ry 


























the coming ye>r will be: 
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Charles Seribner’s Sons’ 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


In Scripture Lands. 


New Views of Sacred Places. By Epwarp L. 
Witson. With 150 Illustrations from 
ae by the author. Large 8vo, 

3.50. 


““A very interesting. instructive, and handsome 
book. Notwithstanding the host of publications re- 
lating to the Holy Land, this book is —~ and adds 
to our knowledge of the field. The illustrations are 
excellent.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 


Life of John Ericsson. 


By Col. Wi11Am C. Cuurcu. With 50 Il- 
lustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

“A faithful and well-weliien history of Ericsson. 
Col. Church undertook the work at the eens se 
quest of Mr. Ericsson, ne left him all his private 
papers and documents.”—W. Y. Herald. 


How the Other Half Lives. 


Studies Among the Tenements of New York. 
By Jacoz A. Rus. With 40 Illustrations 
—— Photographs by the author. 8vo, 
$2.50 

“Itis not only valuable, but interesting. It shows 
with picturesqueness, and always with truth, the life 
of the slums and tenements, and it is written from 

A me a *4 a perfect knowledge of all that is 


Electricity in Daily Life, 


A mlar Account of the Application | 4 
ectricity to Every-day Uses. With 
eee hey 8vo, $3.00. 
“Clear, comprehensive, and popular, the book is 
full of interest to the general reader, and of valuable 
information to the student.”"— Boston Budget. 


Pacific Coast Secnic Tour. 


From Southern California to Alaska—The 
Yosemite—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
—Yellowstone Park and the Grand Cafion. 

Henry T. Finck. With 20 full-page 
Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 

“In point of readableness acd interest, this — 
tive leaves nothing to be desired. It is surprisin 
find so much conveyed in so compact and 

‘ation. 


. aform.”—The Nat 


Dainty Books for Holiday Gifts. 


CAMEO EDITION. Two new vol- 
umes have just been issued in this tasteful 
edition: Cable’s OLD CREOLE DAYS 
and Page’s IN OLE VIRGINIA, uniform 
with Donald G. Mitchell’s “* Reveries of a 
Bachelor” and *‘ Dream Life,”’ issued last 
year. Each volume with frontispiece 
etching. 16mo, $1.25. 


EUGENE FIELD. Exquisitely| | 

printed and may a. By of this 

ular ovine D “3 4 
WESTE VERSE. ake yp 


BOOK OF PROFITABLE TALES. et 
contributions of genuine value to Ameri- 
can literature. Each 16mo, $1.25 


*“*These handsome volumes are exam ples ofa ofa ~_ 
humor, and pathos quaint and rare.’’— 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Bells of Christmas 


A bright, new Concert Exercise for pare Os -Schools, 
by J H. Fillmore. 20 pages, printed in colors. New 
Songs, new Recitations, and Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux. This Entertainment blends the Scripture 
story and the Santa Claus tradition. It will delight 
the children. Price, 5 cents; 55 gente per dozen, 
post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid 


THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM, 


A new Service for Christmas-tide, by J. H. Fill- 
more, consisting of new music, by a number of pop- 
ular composers, responsive readings and choice reci- 
tations. This service is adapted for use on Sunday 
morning or evening, uniting the children and the 
church in a cheerful and instructive religious ex- 
ercise. Printed handsomely. Price, 5 cents; 55 
conte ~ doze:, post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

ave issued four new octavo Christmas An- 
au for Choirs, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, that are 
of more than ordinary merit. Price, 5 cents each. 
We will mail samples of the four for 12 cents. 


new Can- 
motka Claus and Mother Goose, :sts, "ix see 


r. J.B. Herbert. Acharming plot in which the 
ariel characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
duced. It is sure to please. Price, 30 cents; $3.00 
per dozen, not prepaid. Address, 

FILLMORE BROS., 
No. 40 Bible House, NEW YORK, or 
141 W. Sixth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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DO YOU trike ay acuxer ror 





NEW MODEL HALL TYPEWRITER ? 
The Best and Cheapest Standard Typewriter 
in the World. A Bonanza for Asqnts. 
Portable, No Ink Ribbon, a Type 

all Languages, ostent est to learn and rapid as any. 


WARRANTED 48 REPR RESENTED. ._ Send for 
Catalogue and Specimens of Work. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER. co., 
10 Temple Place, - Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


like establishment in the world. First- 
Instruments at half 
Unprejediond advice given i ~| — Rag 


oe de meenly, coy ro 4 - 5 EXCHANG- 
ING & A SPRRIALEY. Wi “Wichesdls gllses to Gamkeas. 





THeUORTER 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 144 Lasatie St., Chicago. 





R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 


enue, cor. Thirty-ninth 8t., New ¥ uses 
bea ts ae id cial at i 
a appearance an 
da dangerous effects as in ib! 
oid. and metallic piaves. of rubber, cellu 
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* COLORED MRT PLATE PLATE, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER reacy 





gratifying success which, during the past 
has attended the efforts made in behalf 
ever-increasing literary and artistic excel- 
this MONARCH OF ILLUSTRATED MAG- 


insures a redoubled energy in the continuance 


of those efforts in the future. The current Christmas number (for 
December, 1890) brilliantly closes Volume XXX., and the fifteenth 


f= is0, 000 COPIES, 


and still holding the lead a every other periodical of its class. Kina 
ff the improvements already effected, and which will be further carried 
out during the coming year, are to be noted, an increase in the number 
of illustrations, combined with a marked advance in their quality; with 
a corresponding elegance and clearness of the typographical make-up, 
EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRICER TO THIS MAGAZINE RECEIVES 


as = as over I,4 
of choice reading. 


casei “= s Popular Monthly is always interestin na always seasonable, because it employs the 







brightest pens upon topics essentially of the time, and subjects intrinsically attractive ; while every articic and 
story is illustrated with pictures from the best American an European sources. Among the regular features for 
Leading articles on subjectsof American History and Progress, in Politics, Science, 
Invention, Literature and Fine Arts ; significant Biographies ; chronicles of Travei, Exploration, Adventure and 
Sport, in all parts of the “pd social sketches ; outing articles ; popular science papers; seri2l and short 
stories; poems; literary and 


hical eee. "There are, on an average, one hundred Hlustrations te 
every num $3 a goog YEA R. SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


ADDRESS Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, "° hinvonn’S” 





For Sale by Ali Newsdealers or Sent on Receipt of Price. 


Subscribe now 


and get the remaining 
numbers of The Chris- 
tian Union for this year 
FREE. Thirteen months 
for three dollars, and 
the Thanksgiving num- 
ber of forty pages 
thrown in for good 
measure. For new sub- 


scribers only. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yors, January 24, 1890. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1859. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889....... a 116,629 4 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

I TD. on ctaventsctonshescosncesess 1,386,134 §7 
Total Marine Premiums.................++ $5,502,764 27 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, _ 
188y, to 3lst December, 1889.............. $4,144,943 13 


Losses id during the same 
PC ccebdéhenesnbessckeses $2,553,606 44 


The ed ates an hes 9 the followin Anoets, ie: 
d State o . how 


United ork 
Stock, C ity, Bank, and tills Socks” + $7,274,315 00 


femme secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 2,084,400 00 
and Claims due the Company, 

ane BOE GS, vs . ccm c0n0 00-90 00c0ccce08 « 1,024,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,990 24 

PRT ci saschncesaltaeiaecsossucine 271,871 00 

BEAN a psecccchstvcsecsesrne’nead $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
ebruary next. 

"The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and sheer Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: : 
J. D. JONES. AMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ONARE ES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVE . DENT 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 


BENJAMIN H. FIELD, rere P. BROWN, 

fMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
IRA a ee 


7 ay. 

tt bODG™, nee SY 
RICE, GE ‘ 

GUSTAV Aue NC 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H . BROWN 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared by dissolving a 
portion in water. 

THE —_ PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 


It will ith the most delicate stomach. It 
makes a h eit yon and Lg sere drink. Sam- 
ple sent F E, also Manual of Dietetics. Apply to 


MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 











Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 








TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. | 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


——_ 


MONUMENTS. 


Now is the time to decide 
upon monumental work, so that 
it can be executed during the 
winter and set in the early 
spring without injury to grass 
and flowers. Time is needed, 
and decision should be ren- 
dered now for work wanted in 
the spring. 

Estimates will be quoted for 
work set in any part of the 
United States. 

Send for handbook which 
gives a number of suggestions 
for designs. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York. 


6th Ave. cars pass the door. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


burch arpels 


In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 60., 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 
560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York. 


FRINK’S Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give Popes moet werful, 

softest cheapest & Best ht known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
aan Tees eee Le ot room, 

it designs. Send si 

yy Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap seeitations. 

I. P. FRINK, ssz Pearl St., N. ¥ 


METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST ss circ. rcas = ARTISTIC 
























Established 13257. 








The finest qu uality of Bells for Churches 
Chimes, Schools, —_ Fully warranted, 
Write for r cotalogne and 

B ELL FO 


UCK OUNDR RY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnali.o 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
posts uality Suamers & Etim BE LLS 


urches, Schools, &c. 
iLO CHIMES & PEALS. 


Price & terms free. Name paper 


EDUCATIONAL. 

























New York, New York. 
QosERMEREORDS 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best ae U. 8. 
3 East lérH Sreeer, N. Y. 





New Yorx, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
Hanrotp OC. Coox, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th 8t., New York. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
CODSIDE SEMINARY-—Home and 


College Preparatory for Girls. fh 5 
Sara J, Surra; Ass’t Prin., Mre. R. M ~~ A 





Massacnvusetts, Boston. 
‘o~ COPLEY SQUARE ——. = 
LANGUAGES, AND 


ELocvurion. 
RAARD, c! Pupils fitted for Bom s. 
orm. Pierce Pierce Diliding. Copies Square, Boaton. 





New Yorr, New York. 
HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Family and Day School for Girls 
(Established 1862). 1. 


Mis Da AY, pal, 32 West 40th Bt. 




































OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Rieesrts of America, |... die SMAI | AWNORTHERN WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 





The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets the past week, any one of which he 
will be glad to send on request to a er 
desiring to visit the localities described : 
Around the Circie: A Thousand Miles Through the 

Rocky Mountains. 64 pages ; illustrated. 
Bermudas, The. 32 oages; full page illustrations. 
Climatic Map of California: Bi ye View.of Sunset 

if abe aWitterin: Ra d’s Trips. 200 

; inter in: mond’s Trips. e8. 
Satitte: N. Y¥.: A Northern Winter Resort. 16 
pages; illustrated. 
Excursions via the Fitchburg Railroad. 43 pages 


map. 
East Pasadena, Cal, and its Surroundings. 32 pages; 
illustrated. 





















Eagle’s Mere, Lake Mokoma, and Highland Lake. | ea 4. ee 
pan, Rock Island } Sou Fh ne 
Florida, General Information for the Tourist in. ROUTE } : 
Large map and index of places. —_ s 
Florida, Orange Belt of. Map and description. ® 
rgia, A Friendly Tip on. 8 Pacific RY 
s 


Chicas, 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


pages. 

Health and Pleasure Resorts Along the Line of C. & 
O. 8-page folder. 4 

Hot Springs. N. C. : The Mountain Park Hotel, and a 
Description of the Land of the Sky. 32 pages; 


ackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., New York 


(Established in 1858), 


full-page illustrations , 
Midsummer oyazes On Northern Seas. 32 pages,; COUNCI 


Monterey and Mexican Gulf. 4-page pamphlet. S, 

: . EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
een Te Ses full-page worse CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and GFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
FREE 


New ‘Orieans, Mexico, and California: Raymond’s 


ps. pages. 
Northern Adirondacks. 64 pages; large map and 
illustrations. 
Old Point Comfort, Va.; 100 yards from Fortress 
ances. $2 pages. : bere 4 asteedes. 
Diezo: City and Country. pages and map. 
ee eunae on the oid Colony Railroad: De- 
scribing the Eastern and Southern Sections of 
— 84 pages, with maps and illustra- 
tions. 
er Days on the ‘* Old Colony:’’ A List of Ho- 
— end Boarding-houses, and Rates of Fare. 24 


8, with map. 
Tows via ths Niagara Falis Route. 83 pages ; illus- 


trated and map. 

Tropical Florida: A Trip on the St. John’s River, 
$2 pages; illustrated. 

Tours via the Queen and Crescent. Large map and 
illustrations. 

Thomasville. Ga., as a Winter Resort. 24 pages; 
illustrations on colored tint blocks. 


phd an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and 
favorable conditions for the restoration of the sick and exhausted. Under the per- 
sonal care and management of regularly educated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location, 1,200 feet above sea level, overlooking extended valley and upland 
views of the Genesee region, unsurpassed in healthfulness and beauty and favored with 
exceptionally equable climate. Every facility for outdoor life for feeble patients. 

Elegant main building, three hundred feet long (erected in ’83), of brick and iron con- 
struction, absolutely fireproof, and twelve cottages heated by steam. Light, airy 
and | rooms, electric bells, safety elevator. Telegraphic and telephonic facilities. 

Extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy, All forms 


CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood 8S: , and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Worcester. Mass. : A Pocket Map ay — of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered. Dr. Taylor’s Swedish 
Virginia . Va. pages ; illus : 
a Hotels and Boarding-Houses. 32 pages. Woes Bumwese Teetne Golly between, cago | Movements. 


Delsarte System of Phygical Culture. 

The comforts, good cheer, and helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian home 
where every provision is made to meet the needs of those seeking health or rest. 

On line of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, direct from New York and 
Buffalo, without change of cars. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. AUTUMN AND WINTER MONTHS MOST 
FAVORABLE FOR TREATMENT. 


Vermont's and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 

nections for all points North and Northwest. 

Reclining Chair Cars to and from Kansas 

City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 

bre ae. Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
e to 


iting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


e Summer Resorts and Hun’ 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 








A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR TO WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., UNDER PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD COMPANYS PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED SYSTEM. 


The bustle and excitement which Christmas 
week carries with it makes many feel the 
need, as the end of the year draws nigh, for 
some little and needs-be inexpensive recrea- 





tion. For several years past the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has run from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey Of. a series of 
Christmas Holiday Pleasure Tours to the 
National Capital, Washington, at this season 
of the year living in an atmosphere of gayety, 
and also at a time when sight-seeing can be 
enjoyed thoroughly. This egy sad now an- 
nounces that from New York, Monday, De- 
cember 29, 1890, a special train of Eastlake 
Coaches will leave for Washington, stopping 
at Philadelphia for dinner going, and supper 
returning. Tourists will remain in Washing- 
ton, where special features for their entertain- 
ment have been provided, until December 31. 
The rate for the round trip, including rail- 
road fare, hotel accommodations, and al 
necessary expenses, is but $12.50, covering 
this delightful recreative tour of three days. 
A Tourist Agent, a Chaperon, and a special 
baggage-master will accompany the party, 
and all those desiring detail information, with 
a descriptive itinerary, should apply to W. 
W.L = § Jr., Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, 
New York. 








THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR SERVICE TO 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., VIA PENNS YI- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that on and after November 16 a 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping-car will leave 
New York for Charleston, S. C., at 12:15 mid- 
night; returning, the car will arrive in New 
York from Charleston at 5:50 P.M. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, in the great belt of 
New Jersey. Turkish, Ronen. e, sal! — sul- 
phur, electro-thermal, and all hyd ic baths ; 
electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhalations ; 





ewood, New Jersey. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the 





use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed 
SON. wee Address Dr. W. BROWN & 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
_ Portland, 82 hours. 
, San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16%¢ hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS. 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 





SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.H.NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, 5. P. WILSON, 
3d Vice-Prest., Gen’i Manager, Gen’l Pass. Agt.. 

CHICAGO. ILL. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3 ; Providence, 
$2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
ducction to and from all Eastern points. 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R., one 
block above Canal Street, at 4:30 p.m. daily, 
except Sunday. 








Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia | Hotel, 


Situated withina few rods of Fortress Monroe where 
daily inepections, drills, guard mounting. and dress 
parade take place; the scenic attractions of Old Poiat 
Comfort are unrivaled. The hotel is supplied with 
all modern improvements, teojuding Turkish, Rus- 
sian. Electric, and Hot Ses baths, the latter justly 
celebrated for their efficacy in rheumatic troubles. 
Music afternoon and evening. Nervousness and in- 
somnia speedily and, in most cases, yormenestly re 
lieved. Average winter ep ere forty-eight de- 
grees. 


d descriptiv et. 
Send for illustrate gone Re Ike, Menager. 





For illustrated circular, testimonials, and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor. Si retary and Gen. Manager, 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


You Go South or West ? 


Zo California, New Mexico, or Florida ? 


We will send you information in regard to any local- 
ity you may wish to visit, the circular of any hotel, and 
the folders of the roads that you will ride over from your 
home to the place you wish to visit. This service is ren- 
dered without charge. A list of one hundred and fifty 
pamphlets describing different localities sent on request. 

Address The Christian Union, 


30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, - NEW YORK. 


Opposite Groce Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Dents has been enlarged by a new 
and handsome addition which more than doubles its former capacity. 
All the latest improvements have been placed in the new build- 
ing. with a large and very attractive new Dining-roc m connecting 
with the old well-known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 








WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Institution, under the medical management 
of experienced physicians. 
Located on_a bluff, overlooking thi miles 


HOTEL Overlooking Central Park, 
Fifth Avenue, 58th 





of Seneca Lake, surrounded by Pine Forests 
and near the famous Watkins Gien. ° 

sees with the most approved therapeutic 
app iances, including Turkish, R 
—* Electro-thermai, Moliere Saline and Iron 

Also Massage, Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 
and all forms of Electricity. ma 

Pure water—also valuable mineral springs, includ- 
ing Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
No Malaria Pure air. 
Climate ary, mild, and equable. More days of 
suvshine and less wae any other section of 
ee State. Beautiful views, charming walks 
an ves. 

Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
&c. Cuisine unsurpassed. 





Fo EFFING WHE Mare 
Watkins, N. ¥. 





and 59th sts., 
New York. “\n 
Highest 
Class. 
\C> Absolutely 


v FIRE-PROOF 
Within 





On American and 





European Plans. 
half block 6th 


Ave. Elevated R. R. terminus. 5th Ave. 
Stages and Cross Town Cars pass doors. 





Retains Sachs SEI. Vic anes ctnocnnetaseahd 


i 
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CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


ERICA 
eoTGA 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srgan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


1813 FIRST MORTGAGES 1890 


Current Rares 6 To 8 Per Cent. Net. 
CERTIFIED TITLES. 

Oorrespondence invited, that, by Good Evidence 
and Reliabie Reference, we may satisfy Iavestors as 
to our Mathod. oar Kuaowledge of Values, and vur 
Business Integrity. 

Write, Investigate. Be Satisfied, and then Com- 
mand our Services. 


MARS4 & BARTLETT, 
324 Hennepin Avenue, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANSAS CITY is on the 

eve of a “boom.” Inves- 
tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
boom commences.  Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 

atpar. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 

















NATIONAL REALTY CO. 
Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved insid perty from 
8% wire to ive yearn Information and references 





D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 











Safe Securities. 


RANKING NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS IN 
POINT OF SAFETY, AND NOT FLUCTUATING 
MATERIALLY. WE -HAVE A LARGE LIST OF 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


COUNTY, CITY, AND SCHOOL, PAYING THE 
INVESTOR FROM 5 TO 6% PER CENT. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


S. A. KEAN & CO.,, 


Bankers, 
115 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


the great thing 
to be sought 
in an Invest- 


ment, rather than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you 
in the way of something not only safe, but 
paying a good rate of interest. 

None of our customers are wait- 
ing for their interest. 


CHICAGO. 





American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. Onmssy, A.L Oemssy, Vice- 
President H. E. Simmons, § Prest’s, 





CaRuisiz N. Gauie, M. Van Bones. " 
Presi t. 
T. 5. Somuessuremr, Sec’y and Treas. ™ 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000, 
916 Seventeenth S8t., DENVER, COL. 


= apoctalty, of Colo a investments ; large 
list of et Denver Beal Estate Bargains; buys and nego- = 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County, and Btate 
Bonds yoy Wessente 5 AL yo ene ro fx _ 
Loans; oe cen it. interest on r 
A, on e nent 8 per cent. on au i “yA 


a :—City National Bank, Colorado Na- 
tennl Bank. Denver Sational Bank. Denes, Oolo, 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST FIRST CONSIDERATION s 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONK. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Otters, 6 cent. oken mtures, secured b 
Com) ot at morte By tthe ‘Usjon rust 


r 
ited la Con: ti, tt, 1 - 
tors, e ~, can invest sin these bonds. _ 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York 
is ew Agent, 31-33 
PUEBLO sees 
meus in 1883, 13.5005 in 1390, 


29,840. Teas the only steel works woot, of. ine Mie 
souri Eiver. 6 <= ih the world ( ~ 
a (tmploying 1,000 men’, 


ae es 
fi great Rail yate 4 We wolisit oe d. 
ve way systems. . it correspond- 
ence wil un Chae whe, Sasecpeney 0s lanuat. 

Real estate Eushie is cheaper than in town 
of its size and es in the United Sta 
HARD & LEEDS. Real Estate and Investment 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


























HAS DOUBLED in ARE 





EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash),- - - -  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - . - ~ 11,168,685.04 


The well-known an of netiiliasia Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon ce the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
oe = appended thereto the following 
certifi 


amc examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortga Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the -M ‘oing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the pomticn of the Company as 
on the 30th June, 1890. 

Barrow. Wade. Guthrie & Co. 

New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. 5 eee run- 
ning three months to two yea 

A first - class investment “securities 
bought and sold 


OFFICES: 
poy te ork, 208 London. land. 
Phila., 4 th & Chentaut Be Berlin, Geraaay. 
Boston. 117 Derseahine 8. Kansas City, 





IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY GO WHERE 
THE MONEY IS. 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


with a present pe ulation comme and 
Inoreasim at t fe’ rate of about 5,000 annually is, 
size considered, 


THE RICHEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 


NOTICE THE BANKING CAPITAL. 




















Ca Undated - _ pad 
ndivide rofits. 
First National Bank.. - $1,148, 000.00 
‘6S Lit 
a 900.00 
Merch’nts* * ove eoce 442,000 <4 
Second “ cos cece 
American* 0 








Cruse Sav 000. 
the: rings ro deposits of eight mil- 
— +. dollars, which elena financially on 
a level with cities ~ Caosee N. Y., Indianapo- 
s, Ind., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Columbus, Ohio, 

ar classed as among ‘tie wealthiest and most pros- 
» werous in the Eastern States, with populations 

anging above one-hundred thousand each. 

The combined — of the citizens of Helena 
in mines, real estate, cattle and other Boilers is 
lurgely above one hundred millions of liars ana 
is the resultof buta few — effort in the devel- 
opment of resources, marking Montana as a State 
more bountifully e oe b aaeare than any oth- 

OTRO TATE O OF TS ONTEN Se with less than two 
nandred thousand ple produces annually! in gold. 
silver, copper and lead, cattle, horses, wool, h 
sheep, etc., exportable commodities amounting to 
360,000 0,0 000. 0.00. 4 equaling in value those oF 
the State of Texas, with a population of two-and-a 
quarter ‘millions. 

For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 





Hints for people who have 
some self-reliance and a little 
money to lend. 

An interesting pamphlet on 
western investments, designed 
to prevent disappointments. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANy 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


WEST has aio Mies FART 
am country, w! 
is in the infancy of development. Duluth is 
ing i= population ot the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
8. & year, and such wonderful h insures a 
rapid advance in real estate. Write for mat- 
ter, and if wish to invest tell us how m and 
we will send full information, with 
©. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


8% to 10°%o on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, aba gcehg 


pray ig Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y.,R. G. Dun 
& ©o-, John V. Farwell & Co., and hcl din Nat. 
Bur “% Chicago. Corresp licited. 








Imagine a 
lamp with all 

perfections — 
whatwill itbe? 
. A light like 
the incandes- 
cent electric, but four or five 
times stronger. 

Controllable. A thumb- 
screw turns it up or down, a 
hundredth part of an inch if 
you please. 

Without suspicion of smell, 
like sunshine, and moonlight. 

It burns all night without 
touching; and all the care it 
requires every day is filling 
and dusting ; once a week the 
char rubbed off the top of the 
wick, and once in six months 
a new wick put in. 

A common servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 

That is the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”’ 
Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
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Perfect Hot-Water Heaters 


For heating Churches, Schools, and Private Dwell- 
ings by Hot-Water Circulation. 
| Send for circulars. 
| RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
| 232 and 234 Water Street, New York. 
84 Lake Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 











Are You Good Company 
for Yourself? 


Do you have interesting thoughts? Are you de 
pen lent upon others for eonjoyment, or have you re- 
sources all your own? In either event, do you not 
want to enter the Chautauqua Circle this winter? 
The course in English History, Languege, and Litera- 
ture is unusually attractive. Send fer an applica- 
tion blank, receive the membership book with full 
details, outlines of the course by the month or week, 
suggestions for reading, question papers for review. 
etc. Remember that Chautauqua has been directing 
this work foradozen years. The system has been 
steadily improving, and now is known the world 
over. Address John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


DR. EDDY’S 


PHOSPHATE GRANULES: 


These granules are offered to the afflicted 
as a purely Homeopathic remedy, preseri 
for years in a large general practice by the 
undersigned, and with great success. 

Those suffering from insomnia, deficient 
memory, loss of brain and nerve force, brought 
on by overwork or dissipation, will find in 
these granules an efficient and satisfactory 
nervine. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of $1. 

Address Hrram W. Eppy. M.D , Kings- 
ton, N. Y. Correspondence solicited. 








WS loan =e at 5 per cent. wken you 

a equal omens 4 
no taxes oy For particulars wri 
ALFRED ~ Ae, Pres. Chamber of wt Com 
merce, Utah. 





Every Good 


very should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils. 


The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 
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OUR MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS BOX. 


Our object in getting up this Mammoth; 
“Christmas” Box is to introduce to the Amer-} 


ican people our “Sweet Home” Family Soap 
and fine Toilet Articles. They are the purest, 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES (full size) “Sweer Home” 


faMILY Soap, enough to last an average family one 


{ra year. This Soap is made for all household pur- 


best, and most satisfactory whether made in} poses, and has no superior. 


this country or England ; every one who uses 


6 BOXES BORAXINE, (large size), for cleaning 


them once become our permanent customer. } wood-work, washing dishes, dairy utensils, removing 


We propose a. new departure in the soap trade 
and will sell direct from our factory to the 
consumer, spending the money usually allowed 


grease spots or stains from carpets, etc., or genera 
house-cleaning, has no equal. Saves half the labor 01 
washing, is a thorough disinfectant, and is a blessing 
to every housekeeper who uses it. Remember, Bor- 


for expenses of traveling men, wholesale and} axing is nothing but a fine quality of Soap and Bora» 


retail dealers’ profits, in handsome and valu- 
able presents to those who order at once. 

Our goods are made for the select family 
trade, and will not be sold to dealers, and to 
induce people to give them a trial, we accom- 
pany each case with all of the useful and val- 
uable presents named. 
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THIS BOY LAUGHS 
because the Great “Christmas” Box has arrived 
and it will make 100,000 boys, girls, men and 
women, old and young, happy ; because it con- 
tains the greatest lot of Christmas Present: 
ever seen for the money. Beautiful things! 
Something for everyone in the family, father 
—mother—all of the boys and girls—the baby 
—and hired girl. Such fun opening the box 
you never heard of. 
all who get it. It contains so many of the 
very things everyone wishes to receive. No- 
where can such liberality be found. 


We do not ask you to remit in advance, nor run any, 


risks, nor take any chances. We merely ask permis- 
sion to ship to you a box of these goods, and if after 
30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the soap is 
all we claim, and the extras all we advertise, you can 
then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied in <r 
way, no charge will be made for what you have used, 
How can we do more? 

simply write your name and ad- 


To Get the Box dress on a postal card and mail 


to us and we will ship you the goods on 30 day’s trial, and you 
are under no obligations to keep the box if it does not in every way 
meet your expectations. We know the great value of our 
articles, and are willing to put them to the severest kind of a 
test, hence will send you the box on 30 day’s trial and if not 
satisfactory will remove it. 


Some people prefer to send cash with order- 
we do not ask it, but if readers of this paper re- 
mit in advance we will place in the box in addi- 
ll the other extras a valuable present 
for the lady of the house. Articles that are 
near and dear tothe heart of every woman, and 

t she will be proud of for years to come. 

Where boxes are paid for in advance, weship 


order is received. All other orders 





same da 

are filled in their regular turn. 
Persons remitting in advance can have their money re- 

funded without argument or comment if the box does not 

prove all they expect. Price of box complete $6.00. 


The above OFFER enly holds good until January Ist. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


J.D. LARKIN & CO., 





——_ FACTORIES :—————_ 
SENECA,HEACOCK and CARROLL, STREETS, 


pulverized together. 
cannot injure the finest fabrics. 


One-Fourth Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. 


An exquisite beautifier. Producing that peculia 
delicate transparency, and imparting a velvety soft 
ness to the skin which is greatly admired. It remove: 
all roughness, redness, blotches, pimples and imper-. 
fections from the face. For all toilet purposes it is th« 

} luxury of luxuries. Especially adapted for the nursery 
‘or childrens use, or those whose skin is delicate. 


: One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 


( A delicate, refined, delicious perfume for the hand- 


) kerchief and clothing. The most popular and lasting | 


, perfume ever made. 

' One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 

' Qne-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 

| Qne-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 

| Qne-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 

; One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. Socthing. 


, Healing, Beautifies the skin, Improves the Complex- 
ion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. 


One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Delicate, 
} Refined, Lasting. 


One Bottle F2xcy Patent Stopper) Modjeska Tooth Powder. 
| One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 


: Our Mammoth “Christmas” Box 


7 





Contains a great variety of Toys, Playthings, etc., for the 
Babies, and sundry useful and amusing things for the older 
folks. Such as Boy’s Tools, Saws, Hatchets, Shovel, Rakes, 
Hoe, Top, Spinner, ‘Crack Shots,”’ Games, Jack Stones, Etc. 

IT ALSO CONTAINS 

One fine Silver-Plated Button Hook. 

One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder. 

One Fancy Tidy. 

One Glove-Buttoner. 

One Package “Steadfast” Pins, 

One Spool Black Silk Thread. 

One Gentlemen’s Handkerchief, large. 

Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for Stamping and 


It isa great surprise to) Embroidering Table Linen, Toilet Mats, Towels. 


Tidies, etc, 
One Lady’s Handkerchief. 
One Child’s Fancy Handkerchief. 
One Illuminated Wall Match Safe(can be seen at night). 
One Package Assorted Christmas Card 
Two Collar Buttons (patented). 


HF In addition to all of the above articles, we 
place in each box OWE ALBUM containing pictures of 
the following celebrities : 
Wm. E. Gladstone, 
. Bismarck, 

. Daniel Webster, 

. J. G. Whittier, 

. George Bancroft, 
. Abraham Lincoln, 
. Ulysses S. Grant, 


13. General Scott, 

14. Thomas A. Edison, 
15. Benj. F. Morse, 
16. Joseph Jefferson, 
17. Benj. Franklin, 

13. Henry M. Stanley, 
19. Oliver Perry, 


. Robert E. Lee, 20. Goethe, 

. Gen. Sherman, 21. Schiller, 
10. Thomas —. 22. Alex. Hamilton, 
11. Commodore 


aragut, 23. John Howard Payne 
. “Stonewall” Jackson, Etc., Ete., Ete. 





Remember, “‘Sweet Home’’ Family Soap is 
{an extra fine pure soap, made from refined 
tallow and vegetable oils. On account of its 
firmness and purity, each cake will do double 
the work of the common cheap soaps usually 
sold from groceries. 


Our Price for Mammoth “Christmas”? Box 
Complete, is Six Dollars. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





It is pleasant for the hands anc |: 





Children 


always 






Enjoy It. 


EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 

otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the } 
little lade and lassies who take co!d 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meais during the winter season. 

i 


Beware of substitutions and imitations, 
GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,6007, 
QUIN A- 


AROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TON, 


CONTAINING 
Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 
fe mye ty tf mo | 

LOSS of APPETITE, 
a «6s FEVER and AGUE; 
¥@ MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


Ane lence of 25 years in experi- 
Trectons tomether with the val- 


wwww 
































mental analysis, 
uable aid extended ! the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled 


e e ct the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen- 
ee t — in an a. which ene in ie highest 
legree its restorative and inviwora quali 
from the disagreeable bitterness of o remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


= 30 North William street, N. Y. @ 





W. BAKER & COS 


spreak'ast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
tt is so l60 
No Chemicals 


\ i are used in its preparation. It er 


Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arro. roo¥ 
or Sugar, and is therefore far moce 
| eco costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EasiLy DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for p:rsons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass, 


“X-MAS PRESENTS 











< Beaaty, Brilliancy, 
Safety and Ecenomy. 
Gives a steady white light. 


Prices Lower than 
any other lamp of eqrakt 
Several attractive stgles. 
dealer for it. Take no Other. 

ATWO00D MFG. CO., New York, Chicage, Bostos- 





CURED 


BP Ask your 
THE PLUME & 
TO STAY 


ASTHMA -siz. 


Send name and address for Thesia, with 
rts of to _P. HAROLD 
Poste eee vis 
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CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


ERICA 
sto” 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and _Tnvestments. 








L. W. Srean, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 


1873 FIRST MORTGAGES 1890 


Current Rares 6 To 8 Per Cent. Net. 
CERTIFIED TITLES. 
Oorrespondence invited, that, by Good Evidence 
and Reliabie Reference, we may satisfy Iavestors as 
to our M«thod. our Kuaowledge of Values, and vur 
Business Integrity. 
Write, Investigate. Be Satisfied, and then Com- 
mand our Services. 
MARSH & BARTLETT, 
$24 Hennepin Avenue, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANSAS CITY is on the 

eve of a “boom.” Inves- 
tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
boom commences.  Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
GAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


insid from 
8% wire jorive yearn improved e property one 














Lae oe 
D. F. CARMICHAXT, Denver, CoL 











Safe Securities. 


RANKING NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS IN 
POINT OF SAFETY, AND NOT FLUCTUATING 
MATERIALLY. WE HAVE A LARGE LIST OF 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


COUNTY, CITY, AND SCHOOL, PAYING THE 
INVESTOR FROM 5 TO 6}; PER CENT. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


S. A. KEAN & CO,, 


Bankers, 
115 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


: the great thing 
to be sought 
in an Invest- 


ment, rather than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you 
in the way of something not only safe, but 
paying a good rate of interest. 

None of our customers are wait- 
ing for their interest. 


CHICAGO. 





American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E, 8. Onmssy, A.L Oemssy, Vice- 
President 


H. E. Simmons, § Prest’s. 





CaRuisiz N. o—_ M. Van Buren, 
ice-President. 


T. 8. Somuasctrexn, Sec’y and Treas, 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000, 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado tavestmente; 6 
list of Denver Real Estate ; buys and nego- — 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County, and Btate 
Bonds and Warrants ; negotiates long poe ome 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. interest on ~r- 
cent. on 6 months, 8 per cent. on 20 months’ tin 


Rerserences :—City National Bank, Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank. Denver. Colo. 


THE SECURITY Co.|: 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 





We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satiafactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co,, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - canareee, 
Others 6 4 cent. Debentures, secured 
Com: . y of New fork. 2S 
ited law. Connections Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest ese bonds. 


FRANK R. paced dag New York 
Agent, 31-33 


PUEBLO #= HAS IE 


Sab Ein ee chert ore 200 men), three of th 
ver 
—y ccs ae ing 1,800 me, 


scores el other yo dus- 
tries. Boatiy pay roll to laborers, $700, Has 
five great Railway systems. e solicit correspond- 




















Real Estate and Investment 





EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in(cash),- - - ~-  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - - - - 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of cisiiaiiliuins Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New Laacen upon auditing the 
accounts of the y, as published June 
30th, 1890, hapeatiel thereto the following 
certificate 


Having aeahend the books of the ap 
table Mo ortgage Company, we hereby 

tify that the foregoing accounts and Rtate- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 30th’ — 1890. 

w. Wade. Guthrie & Co. 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

1 d Per Cent. ee run- 
ning three months to two yea 

A first - class investment “securities 
bought and sold. 


+ es oh 
New York, 208 


Phila. deh’ & Ohosenut be, | Bornes 
Boston. If 7 Devonshire St. 


England. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


IF YOU WANT pa. MAKE MONEY GO WHERE 
E MONEY IS. 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


with a present popaletiog approximating 3 ,000, and 
increasing at the e rate of about 5,000 annually is, 
size considered, 


THE RICHEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 


NOTICE THE BANKING te 











Capital lus and 
ndivided rofits, 

First National Bank $1,148, 000.00 
Montana 
Helena “ - 
Merch’nts* st 
Second “ - 
/merican* » 





Cruse Savings 125, 
Together ie iding proms de dais of eight mil- 

lions of dollars, which elena financially on 
a level with wpe like : Hoohester N. ¥- <a 
lis, Ind., pid: 
all classed as among the wealthiest a oat pros- 
perous in the Eastern States, with populations 
ranging above one-hundred thousand each. 

The combined wealth of the = neous of Helena 
in mines, real estate, cattle and other dotlars is 
largely above one hundred millions of dollars ana 
is the resultof buta ot i effort in the devel- 
opment of resource! rking Montana as a State 
oere pomutpeey, e owed 7 nature than any oth- 

the habitable 
HE Oran OF MONTANA A rth less than two 

hundred thousand people produces annually in gold, 
silver, copper and lead, cattle. horses, wool, hides- 
sheep, etc., exportable commodities amounting to 
260,000, 600.00, nearly equaling in value those oF 
the ‘State of Texas, with a population of two-and-a 
quarter millions. 

For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 





Hints for people who have 
some self-reliance and a little 
money to lend. 

An interesting pamphlet on 
western investments, designed 
to prevent disappointments. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 





DULUTH secs Semaine 


in ules rate of iesieetone 
8 & year, and such wond 

rapid advance in real estate. Write for mat- 
ter, and LF K to invest tell us how m and 
we will send full information. 


with etc. 
OC. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth. Minn. 


8% to 10% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, ere. 


oP ray ag Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y.,R. G. Dun 
& Co-, John V. Farwell & Co., and incites Nat. 
B — Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 





Imagine a 
lamp with all 
perfections — 
whatwill itbe? 

A light like 
the incandes- 
aah electric, but four or five 
times stronger. 

Controllable. A thumb- 
screw turns it up or down, a 
hundredth part of an inch if 
you please. 

Without suspicion of smell, 
like sunshine, and moonlight. 

It burns all night without 
touching ; and all the care it 
requires every day is filling 
and dusting ; once a week the 
char rubbed off the top of the 
wick, and once in six months 
a new wick put in. 

A common servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 

That is the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”’ 
Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PiTTSBURGH Brass Co. 
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Perfect Hot-Water Heaters 


For heating Churches, Schools, and Private Dwell- 
| ings by Hot-Water Circulation. 


| Send for circulars. 

| RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 

| Sole Manufacturers, 

| 232 and 234 Water Street, New York. 
84 Laxe Street, Cuicaco, It. 











Are You Good Company 
for Yourself? 


Do you have interesting thoughts? Are you de 
pen Jent upon others for enjoyment, or have you re- 
ecurces all your own? In either event, do you not 
want to enter the Chautauqua Circle this winter ? 
The course in English History, Language, and Litera- 
ture is unusually attractive. Send fer an applica- 
tion blank, receive the membersbip book with full 
details, outlines of the course by the month or week, 
suggestions for reading, question papers for review. 
etc. Remember that Chautauqua has been directing 
this work fora dozen years. The system has been 
steadily improving, and now is known the world 
over. Address John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





DR. EDDY’S 


PHOSPHATE GRANULES. 


These granules are offered to the afflicted 
as a purely Homeopathic remedy, prescribed 
for years in a large general practice by the 
undersigned, and with great success. 

ose suffering from insomnia, deficient 
memory, loss of brain and nerve force, brought 
on by overwork or dissipation, will find in 
these granules an efficient and satisfactory 
nervine. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of $1. 

Address Hrram W. Eppy. M.D, Kings- 
ton, N. Y. Correspondence solicited. 





W 3x loan poney at 5 5M edb cent. when yon 
can get 7 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay .? For particulars write to 
ELSON, Pres. Chamber of Com 
merce, Utah. 





Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “Never- Break” Steel Utensils. 


Cooking 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 
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OUR MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS BOX. 


Our object in getting up this Mammoth} 
“Christmas” Box is to introduce to the Amer-; 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES (full size) “Swexr Home” 


ican people our “Sweet Home” Family Soap 
and fine Toilet Articles. They are the purest, 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


AMILY Soap, enough to last an average family one 
full year. This Soap is made for all household pur- 


best, and most satisfactory whether made in} poses, and has no superior. 


this country or England ; every one who uses 


6 BOXES BORAXINE, (large size), for cleaning 


them once become our permanent customer. } wood-work, washing dishes, dairy utensils, removing 


We propose @. new departure in the soap trade 
and will sell direct from our factory to the 
consumer, spending the money usually allowed 


grease spots or stains from carpets, etc., or genera 
house-cleaning, has no equal. Saves half the labor 0: 
washing, is a thorough disinfectant, and is a blessing 
to every housekeeper who uses it. Remember, Bor- 


for expenses of traveling men, wholesale and} axrnz is nothing but a fine quality of Soap and Bora> 


retail dealers’ profits, 
able presents to those who order at once. 

Our goods are made for the select family 
trade, and will not be sold to dealers, and to 
induce people to give them a trial, we accom- 
pany each case with all of the useful and val- 
uable presents named. 





= 


THIS BOY LAUGHS 


because the Great “Christmas” Box has arrived ¢ He, Top, Spinner, 


and it will make 100,000 boys, girls, men and 
women, old and young, happy ; because it con- 
tains the greatest lot of Christmas Present: 
ever seen for the money. Beautiful things ! 
Something for everyone in the family, father 
—mother—all of the boys and girls—the baby 
—and hired girl. Such fun opening the box 
you never heard of. 
all who get it. It contains so many of the 
very things everyone wishes to receive. No- 
where can such liberality be found. 


We do not ask you to remit in advance, nor run any, 


risks, nor take any chances. We merely ask permis- 
sion to ship to you a box of these goods, and if after 
30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the soap is 
all we claim, and the extras all we advertise, you can 
then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied in ever 

way, no charge will be made for what you have used. 


How can we do more? 
T G t th B simply write your name and ad- 
0 e e ox dress on a postal card and mail 
to us and we will ship you the goods on 30 day’s trial, and you 
are under no obligations to keep the box if it does not in every wa) 
meet your expectations. We know the great value of our 
articles, and are willing to put them to the severest kind of a 
test, hence will send you the box on 30 day’s trial and if not 
satisfactory will remove it. 


Some people prot to send cash with order- 
we do not ask it, but if readers of this paper re- 
mit in advance we will place in the box in addi- 

ll the other extras a valuable present 
for the lady of the house. Articles that are 





near and éonr tothe heart of every woman, and 


t she ll be proud of for years to come. 
Where boxes are paid for in advance, we ship 
same day order is received. All other orders 
in their regular turn. 
Persons remitting in advance can have their money re- 
funded without argument or comment if the box does not 


prove all they expect. Price of box complete $6.00. 


The above OFFER enly holds good untij January Ist. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE, 


J.D. LARKIN & CO 


in handsome and valu-} pulverized together. 





—_——_ FACTORIES :——_____—_ 
eg SENECA,HEACOCK and CARROLL, STREETS, 


cannot injure the finest fabrics. 


One-Fourth Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. 


An exquisite beautifier. Producing that peculia1 
delicate transparency, and imparting a velvety soft 
ness to the skin which is greatly admired. It removes 
all roughness, redness, blotches, pimples and imper-. 
fections from the face. For all toilet purposes it is th« 

} luxury of luxuries. Especially adapted for the nursery 
' or childrens use, or those whose skin is delicate. 


’ One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 

; A delicate, refined, delicious perfume for the hand- 
) kerchief and clothing. The most popular and lasting 
; perfume ever made. 


'  One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 

: One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 
 Qne-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 

| Qne-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 

) One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. Socthing. 


, Healing, Beautifies the skin, Improves the Complex- 
7 ion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. 


> One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder. Delicate, 
( Refined, Lasting. 


4 
One Bottle Faxcy Patent Stopper) Modjeska Tooth Powder, 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 
H ” 

( Our Mammoth “Christmas” Box 
Contains a great variety of Toys, Playthings, etc., for the 
Babies, and sundry useful and amusing things for the older 
folks. Such as Boy’s Tools, Saws, Hatchets, Shovel, Rakes, 

‘Crack Shots,’’ Games, Jack Stones, Etc, 

IT ALSO CONTAINS 

One fine Silver-Plated Button Hook. 

One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder. 

One Fancy Tidy. 

One Glove-Buttoner. 

One Package “Steadfast” Pins. 

One Spool Black Silk Thread. 

One Gentlemen’s Handkerchief, large. 

Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for Stamping and 





It isa great surprise to} Embroidering Table Linen, Toilet Mats, Towels. 


Tidies, etc, 
One Lady’s Handkerchief. 
One Child’s Fancy Handkerchief. 
One Illum‘nated Wall Match Safe(can be seen at night). 
One Package Assorted Christmas Card 
Two Collar Buttons (patented). 


BF" In addition to all of the above articles, we 
place in each box OWE ALBUM containing pictures ot 
the following celebrities : 

1. Wm. E. Gladstone, 
. Bismarck, 
. Daniel Webster, 
. J. G. Whittier, 


13. General Scott, 
2 
3 
4 
: George Bancroft, 
9. 


14. Thomas A. Edison, 

15. Benj. F. Morse, 

16. Joseph Jefferson, 

17. Benj. Franklin, 

13. Henry M. Stanley, 

19. Oliver Perry, 

20. Goethe, 

21. Schiller, 

22. Alex. Hamilton, 

23. John Howard Payne 
Etc., Ete., Ete. 


Remember, ‘Sweet Home’’ Family Soap is 
an extra fine pure soap, made from refined 
tallow and vegetable oils. On account of its 
firmness and purity, each cake will do double 
the work of the common cheap soaps usually 
sold from groceries. 


Abraham Lincoln, 
. Ulysses S. Grant, 
. Robert E. Lee, 

Gen. Sherman, 

. Thomas Carlyle, 
. Commodore Mito 
. “Stonewall” Jackson, 








onal Price for Mammoth “Christmas”? Box 


Complete, is Six Dollars. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


It is pleasant for the hands anc | 





Children 


always 





ROSES Per ae ey” 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
aimost as palatable as miik. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it is Indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their i 
meats during the winter season. 


www 





Beware of substitutions and imitations, 





”~ 
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GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,6007, 















QUINA- 
INVIGORATING TON, 


CONTAINING 
i Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 
plzndoreed by the Modical Faculty of 
LOSS of APPETITE, 
4 FEVER and AGUE; 
M@ MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in experi- 
mental analysis, ther with the val- 
uable aid extended b; 
of Medicine in Paris, enabled 

to extract the 











attained), an concen- 
trate them in an elixir, ape pesseseee in the highest. 
degree its restorative and invivorating qualities, free 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


= 30 Nerth William street, N. Y. @ 





GOLD MEDA:, PARIS, 187% 
W. BAKER & CO.’ 


gp break'ast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
tt is so ble. 


» ? 
No Chemicals 
MBA ate used in its preparation. It has 
| more than three ti nes the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arro. roof 
or Sugar, and is therefore far moce 
M economical, costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EasiLy DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalide 
as well as for p:rsons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass, 


“X-MAS PRESENTS 








“ Beaaty, Brilliancy, 
Safety and Economy. 
Gives a steady white light. 


Prices Zower than 
any other lamp of equat 
Several attractive stgles. 
Rg Ask your dealer for it. Take no Other. 

TH: PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO., Hew York, Chicage, Boston- 
TO STAY 


ASTHMA cir. 


Send name end address for These. with Fs 
rts of Cases, to P. HAROLD YES, 
Pehtain se; Buitalo Ne ¥- 





CURED 
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Paioxs 
rer smanio dak. Gala Weick, perfect Umer, - “40 « 
-& Gentleman's 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov’t Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Reval 





Powdes 


ABSOLUTELY PURE - 





DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


These Sanatory garments are positively goar- 
anteed to be all-wool of the finest quality ; th-y 
are made under Dr. coco. supe and 8:1 


by this Com; their auth agents 
ONLY. ena f 


Send for explan sory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a specialty. 
Maii orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


119 Naeau 8t., Temple Court, ome York; 


=} 
OUBES: Llué Chestnut 8t., Phiitadelphia, Pa. 





500 WEDDING 222-50. 
or PRESENTS. 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
OR EXCHANGED. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
One doz. Oyster Forks, handsomely 





and 
“Diamonds, Watches, and Gems of all kinds at Cross 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
J H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, ¥. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 








YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 «° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 












Wedding and 
Christmas Gifts. 


Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures. 
Carrara Marble Statuary. 

Mantel Clocks, enameled bropze. 

Onyx and Gold Bronze Clocks, chime movements. 
Carriage or Traveling Clocks. 

Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 
Grandfather's Clocks, carved and marquetry. 
White and gold Cabinet Clocks. 

Candelabra in gold, bronze, silver, and crystal. 
Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 
Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver. 

Card and Center Tables, Louis XV. 

Bric-a-brac and Jewel Cabinets. 

Five O'clock Tea Tables, Chippendale. 


First Empire Writing Desks, etc. 
Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx, and china. 
Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 
Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms. 
S.lid silver Berry Dishes. 
Bread Baskets in solid silver. 
Solid silver Desk Furnishings. 
Opera. Glasses of superior quality. 

iéres of Dresden and English china. 
Examples of Royal Porcelain. 
Onyx and Bronze Pedestals. 
Porcelain, brass, onyx, and iron Piano Lamps. 





d | Ormolu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 


The public cordially invited. 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Ovington Brothers, 


No. 330 ) 
Fifth Avenue, § 824 and ane Streets, 


THESICK ROOM 


Should be per- 
fectly quiet. No 
noisy, squeaky 
shoes. No loud 
thumping up the 
stairs. A nurse 
may become 
spirit-like in 
her movements. 
How? By wear- 
\: ing the Alf-ed 
{> Dolge Felt Shoes 
S or Slippers. They 
are exactly right 
for the sick- 













ulation of |rOom. Equally good for the serv- 
or | ants, whose steps so often distract. 


The mistress, also, finds them 
invaluable. Easy, comfortable, 
durable. Ask for them, and be 
sure you get the genuine Alfred 
Dolge. Illustrated circulars of 
the sole agents, 


DANIEL GREEN & (0., 122 East 18th St, N.Y. 





No Ammonia 


Cleveland’s 


Superior 


Baking Powder. 





For: Christmas, 1890. 


Our annual sale of Robes and Dress 
Patterns, for Holiday Presents, be- 
gins on Monday, Noy. 24. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 

Three hundred French Cashmere and 
Camel’s Hair Robes in boxes, fine ma- 
terials and rich trimmings, at $15, 
$17.50, and $20 each. These prices 
represent only half the value of the 
robes; the styles are not to be found 
elsewhere at any price. 


IN THE BASEMENT : 

On tables assigned for the purpose, 
we have placed thirty-five hundred 
Dress Patterns, at $2.50, $3, $8.50, 
$4, $5, and $6 per full dress pattern. 
The materials are Serges, Cashmeres, 
Cheviots, Striped, Plaid, and Mixed 
Goods, all substantial materials, that 
could not be bought at wholesale for 
the prices quoted. 


James M’Creery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 
Use it for Soups, 








For improved and 
economic cookery. 




















UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


Baxrimors, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street ; 
N. ¥., ids Fifth Ave; 7 Minton. 817 Market Space. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF | Mrs. A. W. KETCHAR, 
Send for cireulars. Nee Yous COrrz. 





y__ | Sauces, Made Dishes 
Company (Game, Fish,etc.) The 
purest meat prepara- 
tion. Contains no 
added salt. Is cheap- 
EXTRACT er and of finer flavor 
One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 
OF BEEF beef of the value of 
about $7.50. 
ENGLISH 
MELTON »® KERSEY 
TOP COATS, 
$25.00, $30.00, $35.00. 
Elegantly Finished. 
E. O. THOMPSON, 
245 Broadway. 
May be ordered by mail. 


than any other stock. 
e . . Genuine only with 
Jastas von Liebig’s 
signature as shown. 
Full Back. Strap Seams. 
Witte for on for ie Se ceengien, illustrations, and 











Monel, 
Constable AB Co, 
SILKS. 


Black Brocaded Faille and Satin 
BLACK AND COLORED GROUND 


Pompadour Brocades. 


Styles specially ordered for their 
December custom trade. 


Plain and Brocaded Veloutines, 


White Faille, Satin Bengaline 
and Veloutine 


FOR WEDDING DRESS. 


Striped Silks for Carriage and Dinner Dress 
EMBROIDERED & BROCADED 


Gaze, Grenadine, Crepe de Chine, 


and Mousseline de Soie 
FOR BALL AND BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


LYONS VELVETS. 
All Silk Stripe Velvets. 


Broadooay A> 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Q Little 
Birds, 


who carry the secrets of the world, 
whisper to all puzzled people that 
the best possible Christmas Gift is 
that of a HOLLINGS PATENT: EX- 
TENSION LAMP. It insures to the 
fortunate possessor light, joy, and 
comfort for many a year to come. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


547 Washington Street, Boston, next Adams House. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’'S COCOA 


BREAEFAST. 
> By a therengh maowiotan | of the 
omg b evens jm the enstetane of digestion and 
he fine 
‘ion ot eclh-eclected. Cocos, Mr. Bove cee 
eS tables with a dolleately favours bever 
wy doctors’ bills. It 


Made simpty with boili 
A Te, 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


STAMMERING, 








A nervous defects of thoroughly cor 
nd oll por 

men and ees Fy ae Some 
DraMMEREns. 9 Mth 8t.. N.Y. 





